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THE START FOR THE MIDDLE PARK PLATE. 


CORCYRA, THIRD FROM RIGHT 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE WHEN writing about 
TWO-YEAR-OLDs the two-year-olds last 
month I made _ no 

mention of a couple whose names will 
be prominent during the winter and 
spring, and who are to all appearance 
destined to render themselves famous. 
These are Sir John Thursby’s colt and filly 
Kennymore and Torchlight. The son of 
John o’Gaunt and Croceum had not been 
out, nor had I heard his owner—a con- 
tributor to this magazine, I may observe 
—speak of his brilliant young horse, 
though he had given me the impression 
that the daughter of John o’Gaunt and 
Lesbia was, in technical racing phrase- 
ology, likely to turn out “ more than 
useful.” She had been confidently 
expected to take the Windsor Castle 
Stakes at Ascot, which she lost at the 
start, however, notwithstanding that 
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everything had been done to help her 
by the engagement of Maher. Although 
it was anticipated that Kennymore 
would run fairly well for the Middle Park 
Plate I am inclined to think that what 
he did was rather in the nature of a 
surprise ; for after getting badly away 
he finished within three lengths of 
Corcyra, who was giving him only 4 Ib., 
Stornoway, giving 7lb., dividing the 
two. As for Mr. Hulton’s colt, though 
the fact has only been generally known 
for the last few weeks, it is a long time 
since his owner and trainer realised the 
unfortunate truth that he “made a 
noise.” This dissipates the hope of his 
victory in the chief three-year-old races, 
for he has been getting worse with 
unusual rapidity. It is greatly to be 
regretted, for had all gone well with him 
there is no saying what he might not have 
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done, and it must be the more galling to 
his owner after the failures of Shogun 
and Lomond to attain to what are called 
“classic honours,” which had seemed 
well within their reach during the two 
previous years. 

When the Dewhurst Plate was dis- 
cussed it was obvious that Kennymore 
must have at least a good chance of 
beating Corcyra. Sir John Thursby’s 
colt was here receiving 10 lb. instead of 
4lb., he had lost ground at the start of 
the Middle Park Plate--doubtless the result 
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it to greenness; but there are some 
who think the explanation is a dislike 
to coming down a hill, and from this 
they argue that the long slope at Epsom 
from Tattenham Corner will be all 
against him in the Derby. The truth is 
that there is supposed to be a question 
about the fore legs of all the sons and 
daughters of John o’ Gaunt. Some of 
these legs may not be perfect in con- 
formation ; with many others there is 
certainly no fault to be found, and it 
fortunately happens that Kennymore is 
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of inexperience—and the race could 
not have failed to bring him on. Never- 
theless Corcyra was a strong favourite, 
odds of 5 to 2 being laid on him, whilst 
4 to 1 and more than this were on offer 
against Kennymore. The son of John 
o’Gaunt won in such handsome style 
that some good judges were convinced 
he would have gained his victory had he 
met his previous conqueror at even 
weights. Beginning the descent into the 
Abingdon Mile Bottom the colt slightly 
faltered; he was going again with so 
little pause that only keen observers 
would have noticed it, and I attributed 


by no means ill-equipped in this partic- 
ular, if not beyond criticisnt. There 
is perhaps none of the two-year-olds who 
shows greater scope for improvement. 
At the time of writing there is a 
sort of mystery surrounding Captain 
McCalmont’s famous grey colt The 
Tetrarch. There are, indeed, adverse 
rumours concerning him, which may or 
may not have foundation. Even if all 
goes well with the son of Roi Hérode, 
however, it is not certain that he will be 
able to stay a mile and a half next year. 
He ought to do so, because his sire was 
himself well gifted with stamina and 
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comes of a stock remarkable for it; but 
with regard to this it may be said that 
there is no rule. Of all horses who have 
gone to the stud of late years few seemed 
less likely to breed a Cesarewitch winner 
than Sir Geoffrey, whose success in the 
Lincolnshire Handicap of 1900 created 
so much surprise because it was not 
believed that he would ever win over a 
mile. Another unlikely horse to produce 
stayers was Sundridge, who when in 
training was only able to win over five 
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begins again. His sire Lally started 
favourite for the Derby of 1906, but did 
not finish in the first ten, a failure due 
to his inability to “‘ get the distance.” 
As has just been shown, however, this 
may not affect his son. 

My present impression is that Kenny- 
more must have an excellent chance 
of winning the Derby. His stable 
companion Torchlight must similarly have 
much about an equal chance of winning 
the Oaks so far as can be guessed at 


CANTILEVER 
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or six furlongs; moreover, he was unsound 
in his wind. He only once started for a 
longer race, and the experiment was not 
considered worth repetition ; neverthe- 
less his son Sunstar won the Derby, and 
yet another son, White Magic, was 
second for the St. Leger. Corcyra is 
not engaged at Epsom next year. 
Captain Forester’s By George! is, how- 
ever, and he is a colt of whom a good 
deal will be heard before flat racing 
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present ; for it is a well-known fact that 
almost as often as not three-year-old 
fillies do not retain the form they 
exhibit during their first season. 
Kennymore was not included in Mr. 
T. F. Dawkins’ skilfully compiled Free 
Handicap, as he had not been seen 
when the weights were adjusted. Torch- 
light, however, was put in, within 3 Ib. 
of the best of her sex, Lord Derby’s 
Glorvina. There may be betting on the 
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Derby during the winter, but there will 
be none on the Oaks until the morning 
of the race. The heroes of Whyte 
Melville and of Charles Lever were, 
according to their chroniclers, in the 
habit of making books on the Oaks. 
This may have been a custom of the 
period about which those admirable 
novelists wrote, or may possibly have 
been due to their lack of acquaintance 
with the actualities of the Turf. 
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had done in 1906. It is thought that 
for various reasons Florist did not 
give his running, and he had 8 lb. 
more on his back than the winner. The 
question as to which is the best of the 
three-year-olds is one upon which there 
is no sort of agreement, though at the 
same time it can hardly be said that 
there is much disagreement, as no one 
seems to hold a strong opinion. Florist 
in the Ormonde Stakes at Newbury was 


FLORIST 
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THE As for the three-year- 
THREE-YEAR-OLDs olds, there is little to 
be added to what was 

written last month. The contradictory 
performances to which I referred have 
been continuing. Florist made no show 
in the Cambridgeshire, which went to 
Cantilever, carrying a 10 1b. penalty as 
Adam Bede had done the previous year— 
and, a curious circumstance, as Polymelus 


rather easily beaten by Fairy King, 
beaten in turn bya filly of no reputation 
called Casetta. Which is the best of the 
three-year-olds remains a matter for 
hopeless argument. 
* * * * * 

SOME The illustrations this month 
PICTURES include the start of the Middle 
Park Plate—on the whole a 

good one though Kennymore “ hung ”’— 
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and a capital picture, I think? The man 
with the flag is just a little touch which 
an artist would have thrown in to 
give effect. The finish is also 
shown. There is the Cambridgeshire 
winner Cantilever, and the favourite 
Florist. The King’s Sunny Lake, a good- 
looking colt, is seen at the post for the 
Prendergast Stakes for which he ran 
second, four lengths behind Parhelion 
who was moreover giving him 9 lb. 
This is doubtless good enough to win 
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coincidences of racing is that Mr. 
Morrison’s Grave Greek should have 
been beaten a head for the Cesarewitch 
of 1913 and that the colt’s half-brother, 
Dibs, should have been beaten a head 
for the Cesarewitch of 1909. The 
Cambridgeshire finish is illustrated and 
the winner being led away. We have 
noted the beginning of the steeplechase 
season by some pictures of jumping at 
Sandown. In one of them Mr. K. 
Malcomson’s’ Ballyhackle is shown 


H.M. THE KING’S SUNNY LAKE (HERBERT JONES UP) AT THE POST FOR THE 
PRENDERGAST STAKES, AT NEWMARKET 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


races of sorts, though not races of the 
description in which we should all so 
greatly have liked to see the Royal 
colours triumphant. Another picture is 
of the Cesarewitch field approaching the 
bushes, Grave Greek leading, a position 
which unfortunately he could not sustain. 
It is useless to blame a boy for not having 
a man’s strength, but certainly those 
who were interested in the horse’s success 

were unlucky. One of the curious 


leading over the water; at his next 
attempt he won the Grand Sefton 
Steeplechase at Liverpool, and is sure 
to be discussed in connection with the 


Grand National. 
* 


* * * * 


RECENT Among recent books, with which 
Books I should like to deal at greater 

length, is Mr. Cherry Kearton’s 
admirable volume (Hodder & Stoughton) 
“Wild Life across the World ” to which 
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THE CESAREWITCH FIELD APPROACHING THE BUSHES, GRAVE GREEK LEADING 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


THE FINISH FOR THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE STAKES 
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Mr. Theodore Rooseveldt has written an 
Introduction, doing justice to the unique 
position the most famous of animal 
photographers has attained. Considering 
the difficulties, and it may be emphati- 
cally added the dangers, which Mr. 
Kearton had to face, the pictures are 
wonderful. One can only faintly imagine 
how arduous the task must have been of 
obtaining a flashlight photograph of the 
maneless African lion which forms the 
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Mr. Kearton had his failures as well 
as his successes. He was anxious to 
obtain pictures of a fight between Masai 
spearmen and a lion, and the fight duly 
came off. “A spear, the first one 
thrown, took the lion clean through the 
heart, as did another an instant later, 
and after that all the Masai rushed in 
to give him the coup de grace, each one 
madly anxious to be the first to seize 
his tail and so establish a claim to the 


CANTILEVER, WINNER OF THE CAMBRIDGE STAKES, BEING LED AWAY 
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frontispiece. Sometimes it was the other 


way about: instead of Mr. Kearton 
looking for a wild beast he discovered 
that wild beasts were looking for him. 
Suffering from insomnia one night, he 
was just going to renew the fire when 
looking round, “there twelve yards 
away, his eyes blazing like two glowing 
coals, was a lion.”’ One of the pictures 
is entitled, “‘ Myself with leggings which 
lion bit through.” 


skin.” A dog, which Mr. Kearton 
describes as ‘‘ the bravest ‘stray’ that 
ever came out of the Battersea Dogs’ 
Home” held on to the lion’s tail all 
through, and the Chief gave his ruling 
that ‘‘ the skin belonged to the owner 
of the dog.” The sad part of the 
incident was that in consequence of there 
being no light, it was impossible to obtain 
photographs. 

For some months past, as readers are 
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aware, we have been publishing Mr. 
Hjertberg’s articles on “ Athletic 
Training’’; but those who are pre- 
paring themselves for, or who are 
interested in, various. branches of 


athletics, may be glad to have more 
than one guide to what it is hoped will 
prove success, and another series of articles 
which may be studied with the greatest 
advantage are those issued in book form 
by Mr. S. A. Mussabini under the title of 
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Some other books which have afforded 
me much entertainment are three small 
and cheap volumes of the British Sport 
Series (Hodder & Stoughton). Covert 
and Field Sport; Coaching Days and 
Ways; Fox and Hounds, all by Mr. 
E. D. Cuming, with illustrations by the 
Punch artist Mr. C. Denholm Armour. 
Mr. Cuming is a careful student of the 
past, and has knowledge, moreover, 
that enables him to contrast it with 
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“The Complete Athletic Trainer,” another 
of the “Complete Series’ published 
by Messrs. Methuen & Co., of Essex 
Street, Strand. The author deals with 
all the usual contests—one chapter 
is entitled ‘“‘ How to become a Marathon 
Winner,” though Mr. Mussabini does not 
guarantee a victory to everyone who 
reads his pages. He is before all else 
practical. Another chapter, for instance, 
is devoted entirely to shoes. In fact, 
athletes in the making may be cordially 
advised to seek his efficient guidance. 


the present, which makes his books 
interesting and trustworthy. The time 
is coming when people will be wondering 
what they can offer for Christmas 
presents, and if I did not happen to 
possess these three little books, I should 
have been grateful to anyone who had 
thought of giving them to me. Mr. 
Armour draws like an artist and a 
sportsman, and few people know how 
rare this combination is. You some- 
times see a charmingly artistic picture 
which would appeal to you strongly if it 
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happened that you knew nothing about 
the sport represented ; as it is you are 
exasperated because it is impossible and 
ridiculous. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, you recognise that the illustrator 
thoroughly understands his subject, but 
is mournfully lacking in artistic ability. 
It would be hard to find weak places in 
Mr. Armour’s pictures, though perhaps 
the Wildfowler who faces page 48 of 
the “‘ Covert and Field’ volume has an 
insufficient screen and would be detected 
by the ducks who are coming over; in 
fact, they seem to be swerving, which 
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Cup was Won”’ has an air of Eastern 
mysticism about it at which in this 
prosaic country we may be inclined to 
scoff; nevertheless the strange little 
caddy who so greatly influenced the 
results of the games that his master 
played will appeal to many readers who 
know the land in which the scene is laid. 
My object has been to obtain all possible 
variety of subject in these stories. 
“Gervase”’ deals with steeplechasing. 
It is by a young author, Miss Miriam 
Alexander, whose first work appeared 
in these pages, and who has since 


THE FIRST STEEPLECHASE OF THE SEASON, 


THE STAND FENCE AT SANDOWN PARK 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


perhaps tends to show that Mr. Armour 
realises the situation. We are far from 
sure that the gunner will add to the 
couple already down by his side. 

* * * * * 


THE The magazine of this month 
DECEMBER includes an exceptional 
MAGAZINE amount of fiction, it having 

been considered that at 
Christmas time, for some reason or 
other, stories are particularly welcome. 
If I may be allowed to say so, I am 
much pleased with some of the tales I 
have secured. ‘“‘ How the Governor’s 


gained a valuable prize in a com- 
petition for the best novel from a 
leading firm of publishers. There is 
something quaintly fascinating about 
what may be called the Irish language, 
and the diction of Miss Alexander’s 
characters seems to me quite charming. 
The shooting story is called ‘ The 
Conquest,”’ by Mr. Bertram Smith, who 
has introduced the clever little keeper- 
boy, Toorie, on more than one occasion. 
«The Crock” will gain the sympathies of 
lovers of a gallant horse, and footballers 
will, it is to be hoped, appreciate the 
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adventures of ‘‘ Moddles Down South.” 

The ‘“‘ Then and Now”’ article is on 
“ Motoring”’ by Mr. A. J. Wilson, who 
follows out the scheme of the series, 
showing how marvellously the motor has 
grown. Mr. Hjertberg concludes his 
papers on “ Athletic Training.’’ Some 
enquiries have reached me as to whether 
the back numbers are obtainable. They 
may be had on application. A paper 


which I read with particular pleasure is 
Miss Mary G. S. Best’s “ Bird Watching 
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a paper about our old friend “Brock” from 
Mr. J. C. Bristowe-Noble. An increasing 
number of men visit Egypt nowadays, 
many of them would be delighted to find 
a little sport if they knew where to look 
for it. I have received from Mr. W. A.D. 
Affan an entertaining and particularly 
well-written article on ‘ The Quest 
of the Sitatunga. ‘‘ The Last Hunt”’ 
is a weird country legend of a wicked 
Squire, which leaves something to the 
imagination. Aeroplaning is a subject 


THE PARK HANDICAP STEEPLECHASE AT SANDOWN PARK 
BALLYHACKLE LEADING OVER THE WATER 
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on Moor and Loch.” Infinite patience 
and keen love of the birds about which 
she writes so sympathetically distinguish 
Miss Best’s work. She has had, as it 
might be considered, extraordinary good 
fortune in securing pictures of the 
creatures whose haunts she describes, 
but then she has been indefatigable, and 
that is the secret. For several weeks past 
“The Badger ”’ has been occupying a con- 
siderable space in The Times and other 
publications, and in view of the interest 
that is being taken in him I have included 


about which readers expect to find 
something, and ‘The Kingdom of 
Aviation”’ is the title of a paper 
written from practical knowledge by 
Lieutenant Mario Calderara of the 
Royal Italian Navy. Mr. P. H. 
Ditchfield continues his accounts of 
“Famous Houses that are Changing 
their Owners,”’ one of them the immortal 
“ Boscobel.”” Winter sports are, of 
course, not neglected, and the usual 
features will be found in their places. 
Motoring, Ladies’ Pages, etc. 
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THEN AND NOW 
No. 12—MOTORING 


BY A. J. WILSON 


(The object of these ‘‘ Then and Now ”’ articles is to show the changes which have taken place 
in the various sports and games; how they were practised in their early days, and how they have 


altered and developed.—Eb) 


WirTH the exception of aviation, motoring 
is the youngest of all sports and pastimes, 
and, after all, aviation is only a form of 
motoring ; for without the motor-car 
to perfect the internal - combustion 
engine, aeroplanes would not now exist. 

Only seventeen years ago, motoring 
above four miles an hour (preceded by a 
man with a red flag) became for the first 
time legalised in this country, and very 


Before us lies a little book written by 
J. H. Knight, and published in 1896, 
entitled, Notes on Motor Carriages,” 
which was at the time regarded as quite 
a complete handbook on the subject, 
although its contents would nowadays 
occupy hardly more than a couple of 
pages of The Autocar, a weekly news- 
paper which had then already commenced 
publication, a year before motor cars 


if 


il 


FIG. I. 


few people indeed realised what the 
Emancipation Act ”’ portended for the 
future of self-propelled carriages. On 
the 14th of November, 1896, the Motor 
Car Club celebrated the occasion by a 
processional ride from London to 
Brighton, watched by dense crowds of 
people. Only one-third of the cars that 
started completed the journey. 


THE DAIMLER CARRIAGE BUILT FOR THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO 


were permitted upon our roads. The 
author concluded his introductory 
chapter with the rash prognostication 
that ‘“‘ There will be a great demand in 
the summer and autumn for these 
carriages, so that three or four friends 
can spend a few weeks enjoying the 
scenery of England, or the unbeaten 
tracks of France and Germany.” (sic.). 
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The illustration (Figure 1) depicts a 
vehicle which represented the extreme 
height of efficiency and luxury in the 
motor vehicle of eighteen years ago, the 
carriage work being sumptuous, regard- 
less of cost. 

The greatest race then on record was 
from Paris to Bordeaux and back, won 
by M. Levassor, who covered the course 
of 732 miles in 48 hours 48 minutes. 
The best recorded speed for the distance 
is now under 8 hours ; yet M. Levassor’s 
performance of such an arduous road 
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man, and car against time, have con- 
tinually afforded guidance to designers 
of motor cars for ordinary road use. 
So, too, the reliability and non-stop 
trials conducted by the Automobile Club 
of Great Britain and Ireland (now the 
Royal Automobile Club) have conduced 
to the gradual and steady improvement 
of details and the elimination of the 
multitudinous defects which used to 
render a motor trip invariably a 
succession of spurts and of stoppages 
for adjustment. So late as the year 


FIG. 2. 


journey at the rate of nearly fifteen 
miles per hour, with a motor of but 
33 horse-power, must be esteemed fully 
as wonderful in its way as_ the 
““Sunbeam’s ”’ speed-burst on Brook- 
lands track at the rate of over 93 miles 
per hour, with a motor of 25-30 horse- 
power, for the like distance. 

As was the case with cycling—the 
forerunner of motoring—racing has had 
most beneficial effects upon the develop- 
ment of the machines used ; the lessons 
learnt by competitions of man against 
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1900 the Club promoted annual pro- 
cessional runs, every November, from 
London to some seaside resort; the 
last was to Southsea; certificates (of 
one of which the writer is the proud 
owner) being awarded to every car that 
completed the distance without a stop. 
Nowadays, it would be indeed a 
phenomenally bad car that could not 
cover 73 miles without a stop, 99 times 
out of every 100 attempts, bar tyre 
trouble. 


“Bar tyre trouble.” Aye, there was 
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the rub! The motor car tyre had to go 
through the same course of evolution 
as the bicycle tyre had done. First, 
wheels were furnished with iron tyres ; 
then solid rubber tyres were used. 
Dunlop had already made pneumatic 
tyres practicable for bicycles and horse- 
drawn carriages; but the stresses set 
up by the drive of a powerful engine 
were so great that it was a long time 
before pneumatics were strengthened 
sufficiently to withstand the destructive 
effects of motoring. As recently as five 
years ago one could not travel many 
miles without seeing a car en panne by the 
roadside with a punctured tyre. Now, 
such a sight is a rarity—to such a pitch 
of perfection has the pneumatic tyre 
been brought—and when we hear, as 
we recently did, that a crack driver met 
his death through the bursting of a tyre 
when he was travelling at 110 miles per 
hour, the wonder is not that such a 
thing happened, but that any com- 
bination of fabric and rubber can be 
constructed to undergo the enormous 
strains incidental to such fierce speeds ; 
and our common knowledge of the 
enormous mileages covered by every 
motorist year after year without serious 
tyre trouble makes us marvel the more 
that pneumatic tyres have reached their 
present high pitch of efficiency. 
Wheels, also, have followed the same 
course of evolution as did the wheels of 
bicycles. First lightly constructed ot 
hickory, many of the earlier motor car 
wheels were merely wire-spoked wheels 
built a little more robustly than bicycle 
wheels, with small solid-rubber tyres 
ot about an inch-and-a-half in diameter. 
Then, as weights and speeds of cars 
increased, the wheels became stouter, 
and of the “ Artillery’ pattern which 
survives to this day. Practically no 
one but the Lanchesters pinned their 
faith to wire wheels for many years, 
and it was not until the invention of the 
Pugh quickly-detachable wire wheel that 
the artillery wheel’s supremacy became 
seriously challenged, many forms of 
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elastic wheels being tried and found 
wanting. Concurrently with the dis- 
covery that wire-spoked wheels could be 
made as strong as—or stronger than— 
wooden wheels, the public realised that 
the ready manner in which such wheels 
could be made quickly detachable 
meant very appreciable reduction of the 
time lost by changing punctured tyres. 
True, detachable rims had already gone 
far in this direction; the invention of 
the Stepney spare rim had paved the 
way for a multitude of rims which could 
be quickly removed from the wooden 
wheel and replaced by rims carrying 
sound tyres; but the wire wheel has 
the advantage of being less heavy than 
a wooden wheel with a detachable rim ; 
moreover, the weight of the detachable 
rim is carried in the worst possible 
position from a mechanical point of 
view; so that the quickly-detachable 


wire wheel is now recognised as the best 
solution of the problem of “ tyre trouble,” 
albeit the motorist of to-day so rarely 


encounters that trouble that he would be 
appalled had he to experience it, as we 
pioneers used to do as a matter of course, 
on almost every run. The dernier cri in 
wheels is the Dunlop quick-detachable 
twin wire wheel, made with two rims 
and tyres placed close alongside each 
other, and spoked to a hub shell which is 
interchangeable with the single tyred 
wire wheel. So great a saving of time 
did detachable wheels effect that until 
1910 they were debarred from use in the 
greatest road-races in France. 

The external formation otf tyres, too, 
has undergone radical changes for the 
better. Cycling history, again, has been 
repeated. The first pneumatic tyres for 
bicycles were quite smooth on the tread, 
and it was in the early nineties that 
cycle-tyre manufacturers began to 
experiment with tyres having longi- 
tudinal - grooved, transverse - grooved, 
diagonal-grooved, and all manner of 
fanciful arrangements to give the treads 
a grip of road surtaces covered by mud 
of varying consistencies. Motor tyres 
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have undergone the same course of 
evolution, and—considerations of weight 
and power-absorption being less para- 
mount than was the case with cycle 
tyres—steel studs have been rivetted 
to the treads of tyres, which enable the 
wheels to dig down through the slippery 
surtace of a road and secure a grip that 
even solid iron tyres could not do at the 
same rate of speed. 

Into the details ot the multiform 
improvements that have rendered the 
motor car Now so immeasurably superior 
to the motor car Then, many volumes 
could be written. From the owner- 
driver’s point of view, the chief may be 
briefly summarised. The design of 
brakes is not the least important. Ten 
years ago, brakes were so inefficient that 
it was an almost universal practice to 
fit sprags to prevent a car running 
backwards when stopped on an incline ; 
Now, brakes are formed to hold a car 
in the reverse as securely as in the 
forward direction, and the sprag is 
extinct. Then, lubrication was 
commonly effected by gravity and 
“splash,” the driver having constantly 
to watch his lubricators lest they 
fed insufficient oil to his engine; Now, 
lubrication is effected automatically by 
forced teed, and an engine stoppage from 
lack of oil is even more rare than a 
wheel stoppage from tyre trouble. Then, 
carburettors were apt to develop 
mysterious desires to go on strike, to 
become choked, to give a mixture too 
rich or impoverished, and to consume 
petrol at—in the writer’s own experi- 
ence—a rate that sometimes worked out 
at a gallon for every five miles in an 
engine developing but 12 horse-power ; 
Now, carburettors are almost as trust- 
worthy as ignition systems, of which 
the magneto has completely supplanted 
the accumulator-and-coil method of 
producing the spark. Then, clutches, 
would slip with even greater frequency 
than they would become unduly fierce ; 
Now, a clutch seldom needs attention 
more than twice or thrice a year. 
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It follows that the driving of a motor- 
car has become far simpler and more 
fool-proof. The driver has not now 
as he had then—to keep watch upon 
the drip-feeds of his lubricators, he has 
not continually to vary the positions 
of gas and air levers, he need pay no 
attention to advancing and retarding 
the spark; his pedal levers control 
every variation of speed, leaving the 
driver’s hands tree to steer and to apply 
the brakes. Even automatic engine- 
governors are obsolete, and the pump 
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and dog-carts sulked in their workshops 
and affected to look forward to a revival 
in the use of horse-drawn carriages. 
But when at length some of them did 
realise that their commercial salvation 
lay in their adapting themselves to the 
new conditions, the coach-building trade 
evinced a degree of enterprise and 
originality that had lain dormant for 
generations, with the result that motor 
carriages have now become elegant and 
luxurious to a degree never dreamt of 
when the horse was the only means of 
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FIG. 4. THE AUTHOR’S GLADIATOR, 1902. 


that erstwhile circulated the cooling 
water around the engine-cylinders is 
almost universally replaced by the 
pumpless thermo-syphon method, which 
is at once simpler in construction and 
less liable to derangement. 

For many years after it was generally 
realised that motor cars had ‘‘ come to 
stay,” the coach- building industry 
evinced a strange reluctance to enter 
upon the task of designing suitable 
bodies; with characteristic British 
conservatism, the builders of broughams 
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traction. From the very earliest days, 
folding hoods had been quite common 
on the most primitive of motor-cars, 
but it was not until 1902 that cars with 
canopy-roofs and glass wind-screens 
began to emerge from the ranks of 
curiosities. In that year, the present 
writer had a Gladiator car so furnished, 
and so uncommon was it that a trade 
paper published a picture—reproduced 
in Fig. 4 with the remark that “ this 
did nor satisfy Mr. Wilson until he had 
made it weatherproof. It has a strong 
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FIG. 5. 


canopy with glass screen and _ side- 
curtains. The top has strength enough 
to carry luggage and spare tyres, so 
that with the big baskets on the sides 
the luggage difficulty is disposed of, 
while the protection afforded from the 
weather is such that the occupants can 
defy the elements.” 

The luggage baskets mentioned were 
then indispensable, because the only 


MESSRS. S. F. EDGE AND M. NAPIER ON NAPIER GORDON-BENNETT RACING CAR, 1902 


means of ingress and egress for the 
rear passengers was through a door 
at the back, wagonnette fashion; but 
when the coach-builder evolved cars with 
side doors, luggage could be carried 
on a grid at the rear, and the side- 
basket became a superfluous eyesore. 
Even when the side-door was gener- 
ally adopted, the driver and his left- 
hand companion were for a long time 


FIG. 6. GRAND PRIX SUNBEAM ROAD-RACER, I913 
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left unprotected from cold winds. First 
came diminutive side doors of less than 
a foot high, which did keep the wind 
from invading the open ends of skirts and 
trousers; gradually these doors grew 
in height, although body _ builders 
seemed strangely opposed to them. The 
writer remembers impressing upon the 
builder of his new car, in 1904, that he 
wanted high doors, and the builder 
compromised with doors half way 
between the floor and the driver’s knee. 
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fundamental pattern upon which the 
smartest modern cars are fashioned. 
From the “ Roi des Belges”’ bodies of 
five years ago, wherein elegance was 
supposed to consist in multitudinous 
curves and flourishes, a type of straight- 
sided body has been evolved, making 
for neatness of outline and often going to 
the extreme of ugliness in imitation of 
the racing cars used at the Brooklands 
racing course, the “ Knut” of to-day— 
the modern type of the Buck, the Blade, 


FIG. 7. 


But the growing demand for comfort 
and protection from the weather was 
irresistible, and gradually the design of 
bodies became more and more consonant 
with protection from cold, until in 
recent years the plan of squatting the 
passengers inside high-sided bodies has 
been rather overdone. The demands 
of racing men for “‘ stream-line ” bodies, 
framed to afford the least possible 
resistance to the wind, have been copied 
by the roadster motorist, and the type 
first called Torpedo has become the 
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the Swell, and the Masher of yore— 
demanding appearances that in his vanity 
he imagines will cause people to regard 
him as no end of a racing crack. 

The extent to which racing cars have 
developed is exemplified by the Figs. 
5 and 6, showing Messrs. S. F. Edge 
and M. Napier on the Napier car with 
which they won the Gordon-Bennett 
race in 1902—where it will be seen that 
no attempt was made to reduce resis- 
tance to atmospheric pressure—and the 
Sunbeam racer which took Ist, 2nd, and 
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3rd places in the class for cars of 
restricted horse-power in the French 
Grand Prix of 1912. Both these were 
road-racers. A typical racing car for 
Brooklands speed contests is depicted 
in Fig. 7, the peculiarly pointed rear 
end being the result of countless 
experiments which proved that this 
conformation assisted speed by removing 
the restraining influence of the partial 
vacuum set up by the rapid passage 
of the car through the atmosphere, on 
precisely the same principle as yacht 


FIG. 8. 


designers had for many years studied 
to overccme the like influence exerted 
upon the sterns of yachts by water 
displaced. 

As long ago as the year 1896, attempts 
were made to apply motors to public 
cabs and omnibuses, yet so little was 
the future of the motor vehicle foreseen 
that it was made a sine qua non in 
competitions at the Paris Exhibition 
that the driving mechanism should be 
applicable to existing carriages without 
material structural alteration to the body 
of the vehicle. Fig. 8 depicting the 
Pretot motor omnibus, illustrates how 
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the motor was substituted for the front 
wheels and shafts. Such an omnibus 
would apparently hold six passengers, 
and the progress made in the interior 
is well known in the familiar London 
bus of to-day. Less diversity is seen 
in the general outline of a cab advertised 
as long ago as 1896 (Fig. 9) and the 
comfortable “‘ W. & G. Taxi”’ which has 
wrought such a revolution in the appear- 
ance of our streets, completely ousting 
the horsed “ hansom cab” which used 
to be the swiftest vehicle in town. 


PRETOT MOTOR OMNIBUS, 1896 


The driving of a motor car at night 
used to be fraught with considerable risk. 
Although speeds were far less than 
they now are, lamps gave inefficient 
illumination at the best, and were liable | 
to be blown out by the wind at the worst ; 
so the motorist again took advantage of 
the cyclist’s experience by adopting 
acetylene in place of oil, and—the motor 
car being adaptable to so much more | 
weight and bulk—acetylene lamps for 
motor cars soon became enormous in 
size and prodigiously brilliant in illu- 
mination. But for a long while the tail 
lamp was a difficulty; whether from 
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vibration or draught, it was very prone 
to become extinguished without the 
driver being aware that he was 
innocently infringing the law. Hence 
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as well as the side and tail lamps. Thus 
all trouble with lights liable to be blown 
out by the wind was eliminated, the need 
to fuss about with evil-smelling acetylene 


FIG. 9 EARLY MOTOR CAB, 1896 


the electric tail lamp came into being, 
and then electric side-lamps were added ; 
but these were furnished with current 
from’ accumulators of but small capacity, 
and it was not until 1904, when the 
Vandervells contrived a method of 
automatically producing electric current 
by means of a dynamo driven by the 
engine, that sufficient electric power was 
produced to illuminate the head lamps 


and messy oil was banished, and the car 
need no longer be stopped in the gloam- 
ing whilst the chauffeur struggled with 
refractory matches or grappled with 
choked gas-pipes. A touch of a switch 
on the dashboard, and the lamps are 
alight, and remain alight no matter how 
the wind may blow. 

Latest of all developments is the self. 
starter—a_ contrivance which enables 
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the driver to start his engine without 
grinding the crank-handle that sets the 
pistons in motion. Quite ten years ago 
it was a common experience for an engine 
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to “start on the switch ’””—which meant 
that when there was any gas in the 
cylinders it could be ignited by switching 
on the current from the accumulators 
and moving the advance-retard lever to 
produce a spark in one cylinder; but 
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superior was the magneto method of 
ignition that the accumulator-and-coil 
system was soon discarded, and 
“cranking” became the sole’ method 


6-CYLINDER SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX LIMOUSINE, I913 


of starting the engine. But the magneto 
is not free from its little defects, and it 
often happens that quite a lot of hard 
work has to be done before a spark of 
sufficient intensity is produced to start 
the engine. The writer has very painful 


FIG, 12. 


the adoption of magneto ignition 
rendered that endeavour futile, because 
the magneto would not produce a spark 
until the engine was started. So 
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recollections of this difficulty, having— 
some years ago—had the misfortune to 
start up a lady’s engine which “ kicked 
back ” with such violence as to put his 
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right arm in a sling for three months, 
since when he has cultivated the art of 
starting his engine with his left hand. 
But the dynamo employed for electric 
lighting has come to the rescue. The 
dynamo does not merely illuminate 
the lamps by direct action ; the power it 
develops passes through an accumulator 
in which is stored a quantity of electric 
energy that will keep the lamps alight 
even when the motor is stopped. So, 
the accumulator is now made to do duty 
by giving out its electrical energy to 


FIG. 13. 


drive the dynamo as an electric motor 
which is made to do duty to start 
the engine. 

In the same way the electric energy 
stored in the accumulators has been 
impressed to the service of the horn 
that gives audible warning of the car’s 
approach. The cyclist’s bell was the 
first audible means of indicating the 
presence of a motor car, although the 
noise created by the early cars was 
sufficient to make even a bell super- 
fluous. Then, the horn blown by an 
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indiarubber bulb became the recognised 
symbol, still in use, from motives of 
economy, in most cars. Horns blown 
by the exhaust from the engine were, 
and are still, common; but the best 
of all audible warnings are conveyed 
by the electrically-operated horn which 
can be made to emit a short, sharp 
signal or a_ long-continued note of 
admonition. 

Concurrently with the increased com- 
fort and protection afforded by the 
modern car, the costumes of drivers and 
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passengers have undergone great changes. 
A decade ago, overcoats were universal 
except in the hottest summer weather, 
and for spring, autumn, and winter the 
costume of the average motorist was 
more akin to that of Esquimaux than 
Englishmen ; goggles, indeed, gave pro- 
tection to the eyes that even dwellers 
in Arctic regions did not possess. But 
the wind-screen, the hood, the high- 
sided body and the enclosed body have 
swept away all need for clothing of 
abnormal character. 
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HOW THE GOVERNOR’S CUP WAS WON 


BY G. W. 


Tommy DRUMMOND was not good at golf, 
in fact he was distinctly bad, moreover 
he rather disliked the game ; yet four or 
five days in the week saw him striding 
along the red road from his bungalow to 
the golf house; the reason being that 
he was an impecunious young man, with 
a stable that did not permit of polo more 
than twice a week, and, except for the 
socially inclined, there is nothing else to 
do but play golf in Singapore. The 
island has three courses, the most 
frequented being the one at Tanglin, a 
suburb of the town where are situated 
the barracks of the one British regiment 
and the houses of the principal residents. 
Visitors to Singapore who land from 
their ships to take a drive round are 
wont to exclaim at the beauty and charm 
of this quarter—its smooth red roads, 
tree shaded, along which bullock carts 
meander peacefully; at the trim 
bungalows standing back in gardens 
ablaze with cannas and orchids, and at 
the tiny thatched shanties perched on 
piles which are the allotted dwellings of 
the officers, and which stand in a circle 
in the middle of the golf course. 
“Quaint”’ is the adjective usually 
applied to these last by the globe 
trotter ; those who live in them have 
others equally descriptive if less 
complimentary. 

At the time of which I write the golf 
club-house was merely an “ attap ”’ hut, 
“attap’”’ being a sort of palm-thatch; 
but a new stone building was in course 
of erection, which was to comprise all 


the correct accommodation of a club- 
house and to be vastly superior to 
anything of its kind in the place. Mean- 
while, till its completion, the attap 
hut sheltered golf clubs and produced 
“stingas on demand—a “ stinga ”’ all 
over the Malay States meaning a “ peg ”’ 
—while at the foot of its flight of wooden 
steps fought and squabbled the very 
varied crowd of caddies. A crowd un- 
troubled by discipline or caddy-master, | 
shrill-voiced, insistent, realizing to the 
full its own individual value and the 
inadequacy of the supply to the demand. 
Composed chiefly of small boys, when a 
match or competition was on, it was 
augmented by Chinese ricksha coolies, 
big men attired in airy and unclean 
garments who found carrying a mad 
‘“Tuan’s’”’ clubs round nine holes a less 
arduous method of earning ten cents 
than pulling a heavy “‘ Tommy ”’ to the 
town. The small boys were Chinese, | 
Malays, and Klings ; why the native of 
India who has migrated to the Malay 
States is called a “ Kling ”’ is a fruitful 
dinner-table topic of conversation, but 
the arguments and conjectures not being 
germane to the story, the bare fact can 
remain, they are called “ Klings,” and 
the children are dirtier and more intelli- 
gent than either the small Chinee or the 
lazy gazelle-eyed Malay urchin. The 
human boy—and the inhuman caddy— 
of whatever nationality being what he 
is, these all had the characteristics 
peculiar to their species, the rush for the 
favourite “‘ Tuans,” the anxiety on the 
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part of the keen ones to carry the 
clubs of good players, and the languid 
acceptance by the lazy ones of the 
lighter bags of ladies and beginners. 

For some reason Drummond was a 
favourite with them; his bag was 
heavy, being full of seldom used clubs, 
all the latest patent inventions used 
once with a uniform lack of success and 
never again; he always played two 
rounds ; never overpaid; and shed no 
reflected glory of brilliant play on his 
follower—yet they clamoured round him 
shrilly whenever he appeared. Usually 
deep in a brown study, and thinking not 
at all about the game, for some weeks 
after his arrival he never noticed who 
or what carried his clubs, till one day a 
subdued squeaking and scuffling behind 
him just as he was going to drive off 
brought his wandering thoughts back 
from the clouds to the hot and steaming 
earth, and he turned bored attention on 
the disturbance. 

On the ground writhed an assortment 


of brown and yellow arms and legs, all 
clinging desperately to a golf bag, while 
gleaming white teeth bit and snapped 


like those of an angry otter. Seizing 
what was uppermost at the moment, the 
seat of a pair of faded blue cotton 
trousers, Drummond jerked the owner 
to his feet, and there stood before him a 
small Chinaman of about ten, clad in 
blue cotton trousers and a torn button- 
less coat which flapped loosely on his 
thin, otherwise unclothed, little body. 
He was moderately clean, hair 
liberally eked out with red braid stuff 
plaited into a pigtail about four inches 
long which stuck out at an absurd angle 
from the back of a conical shaped head. 
He stood calm and unruffled under the 
restraining hand, surveying without the 
flicker of an eyelid his rival’s tearful 
gloating over the golf-bag. The rival 
was very small and indescribably dirty— 
a Malay, in a dirty sarong and a dirtier 
jacket, the costume completed by an 
aged fez several sizes too big, who 
mechanically polished the clubs with the 
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sleeve of his coat as his tears fell on 
them. 

Drummord surveyed them with 
mingled amusement and annoyance. 
“‘ What are you two little devils fighting 
about, and which is my caddy ?”’ 

““My wanchee cally club. I Tuan’s 
caddy. My caddy you one time, allo 
time. I Tuan’s caddy.” 

Further attempts to elicit more specific 
information failed,as their knowledge of 
English and ability to speak it appeared 
to be limited to their original statements. 
A passing Malay-speaking player came 
to his assistance. 

“What’s the matter? Row among 
the caddies ? Filthy little brutes ! When 
we get the new club-house built we'll 
have a caddy-master and have them 
properly managed.” 

“That is all right; but these imps 
amuse me, and I want to get at the 
rights of this fight if I can.”’ 

The other man looked at Tommy 
curiously ; these young soldier men 
might have time to waste over the ins 
and outs of a dispute among native 
children, but that anyone should trouble 
to do so, even given the time, struck him 
as extraordinary. He himself, a member 
of a big shipping firm who had spent 
many years at work in “the States’ would 
have smacked the head of the nearest boy 
and gone on playing with the other. 

“The little fellow says he has been 
your caddy since the beginning, whatever 
that may mean, and I rather gather he 
intends to remain so; he also says the 
little Chink is only a pig-eating dog with 
a shaven head whose father is in prison 
for stealing fowls and who will therefore 
in all probability steal your balls himself 
—the Chink on the other hand says the 
Malay boy is a weakling of limited 
intelligence and much dirt while he is 
the best and cleanest caddy on the links 
—I should take the chink myself!’’ So 
saying he continued his round; and 
Drummond, acting on his advice, “‘ took 
the Chink ’’ whose small rival fell back 
muttering darkly. 
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On the next occasion that he played 
a small figure with a flapping blue coat 
and an absurd pigtail came running to 
meet him the moment he came in sight 
of the golf-house, and again the ‘‘ Chink”’ 
carried his clubs—but for the last time, 
for the following day as he left his 
bungalow for the links a dirty fez 
emerged from the deep shade of the piles 
of the house, and the defeated Malay 
caddie trotted close at his heels. 

After that he appeared every morning 
at Drummond’s verandah steps, and 
spent the time alternately polishing the 
golf clubs, and curled up like a puppy, 
apparently asleep but with one bright 
dark eye on Tommy’s every movement. 
As a caddy he was certainly a success ; 
he never moved or coughed at the wrong 
moment, seemed to know by instinct 
which of the many and varied assort- 
ment of clubs Tommy wanted to use, 
and never by any chance lost a ball. 
However wildly it was hit, and however 
thick the grass or impenetrable the bush 


where it landed, it was always retrieved 
with surprising promptness ; so invari- 
ably and so promptly were the balls 
found that after a bit Drummond’s 
suspicions were roused, and he marked 
a couple, a small inconspicuous mark 
that he hoped would escape detection. 


Arrived at the hole where unless 
a player kept straight it was impossible 
not to lose balls, he sliced badly, and 
away went the ball into thick rank grass 
almost waist high. Away after it sped 
the Malay, only his shoulders and fez- 
crowned head showing above the grass ; 
Tommy followed, and as he came up 
the little figure made a dive forward and 
came up with a ball and a triumphant 
flash of white teeth. Tommy took it 
and examined it, and it had, as he 
expected, no mark. 

This is not my ball.” 

“Yes, Tuan!” 

“You little liar, it is not. Mine was 
marked ; this must belong to that Tuan 
over there,” and he indicated the figure 
of a stout and heated-looked Major of 
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Artillery who, followed by a languid 
caddy, was searching vainly a little 
way off. 

The brilliant smile gave place to the 
ever ready tears as the boy dropped the 
golf-bag and clasped his hands. 

“‘ Indeed, indeed, Tuan, it is not the 
fat Major Tuan’s; it may not be the 
one which was lost to-day, but assuredly 
it was lost some other time—and this 
marked one, that also will I find and 
bring to-morrow. Not now, that would 
take too long, and rouse in the Tuan 
such an anger that he would cease to 
play and go home, but to-morrow I will 
bring it.” 

“Do you mean you come and hunt 
for balls after I have done playing ? ”’ 

“In the early, early morning, Tuan.” 

“‘ And probably find a lot which other 
people have lost too?” 

“Tt may be so—why not ? None but 
I would know where they are. Why 
not ?”’ The cherubic countenance was 
turned ‘aside as its owner spat con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ These Chinamen—and 
the Klings, what do they know of what 
I know ?”’ with which cryptic utterance 
he shouldered the bag of clubs and 
marched off to the next tee. 

Arrived back at the bungalow he led 
Drummond into the space below the 
building, between the piles of which 
were kept stacks of flower pots, an 
old wheelbarrow, and other para- 
phernalia of the kiboon (gardener) and 
in the dusty shade of which the 
punkah coolie squatted what time he 
languidly pulled the rope of the punkah 
in the room above. In a remote corner 
stood a large pot, carefully covered with 
a bit of matting, which being removed 
disclosed the pot full of balls, white and 
sound ; another pot alongside contained 
less perfect specimens. 

It was about this time that 
Drummond's play began to improve 
extraordinarily ; without taking any 
trouble, or even thinking about it, he 
found himself from being the worst 
player in his regiment one of the best, 
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and his drives called forth congratula- 
tions from men with plus handicaps. 
His old infirmity of slicing never troubled 
him now, and he seemed incapable of 
missing a putt, however long. 

His colonel was delighted. “‘ Tommy 
must play in the regimental pair when 
this tournament comes off for the opening 
of the new club-house,” he said, and so 
it was arranged. Drummond to his 
amusement saw his name entered with 
that of one Jackson to represent the 
1,000th Slowshire Light Infantry in the 
golfing event of the Singapore year. In 
the meantime he entered for the usual 
monthly medal, which he won easily, to 
his own and everyone else’s astonishment. 

“T believe that dirty little caddie of 
yours bewitches the ball,’’ remarked the 
erstwhile champion of the links, a huge 
red-headed Scot called Morrison, as the 
two walked away from the club-house, 
and Drummond laughed. 

“Why not say he bewitches me while 
you are about it ?”’ 

“Why not? There’d probably be 
more sense in it! Have you never 
noticed the uncanny way he watches 
you while you are playing a stroke ? 
Those great black eyes of his never 
flicker ; and then when you have played 
his whole soul seems concentrated in the 
ball, and he follows it with his eyes as 
if, as if—man, I’ve been watching him 
pretty closely to-day, and I tell you he 
is uncanny!” 

Drummond laughed again. “‘ And you 
a hard-headed Scotsman!’’ he remarked. 

“‘ There are more things in heaven and 
earth,” began his companion seriously, 
then he too laughed as they reached 
the big white portico of the mess, and 
cheerful voices discussing polo and the 
English papers floated down to them 
from the verandah above; a short 
embarrassed laugh as though a little 
ashamed of what he had said. “ At all 
events I should give the kid a decent 
coat. He is an uncommon gocd caddy 
in spite of his dirt.”’ 

Drummond forgot the first part of 
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the conversation but acted on the last 
remarks, and a few days later he called 
the caddy from his usual lurking place 
among the piles and gave him a coat he 
had had specially made by the regimental 
tailor. It was a simple but distinctly 
“nutty ”’ affair in brilliant scarlet, and 
Tommy made the presentation solemnly, 
at the same time informing the small 
recipient that his official name in future 
was to be Samuel. He still thought of 
Samuel (when he thought of him at 
all, aninfrequent occurrence) as 
the small child with enormous eyes 
praying in a white nightgown, as depicted 
in the print which had hung in his own 
nursery some two and twenty years 
before, the salient feature of whose 
career (remembered from the same 
period) had been the yearly reception of 
a new coat made him by his mother. 
He hoped now, for the sake of that 
Hebrew lady, that the first Samuel had 
received her gift with more enthusiasm 
than this later day one received his. 

“ Am I to wear this, Tuan ? ” enquired 
the boy, raising horrified eyes to 
Tommy’s face. 

“Of course, you little juggins ; what 
do you suppose I had it made for? To 
look at?” 

Samuel glanced apologetically at the 
garment much as one might at a Futurist 
picture, as though to say that the idea 
had crossed his mind that it was meant 
to be looked at, but that on second 
thoughts it was an obviously absurd 
idea. He took the coat and departed 
slowly. ‘“‘ It is an order, Tuan, to wear 
it ?”’ He paused at the top of the steps 
to ask. 

“Tt is, and you might try the un- 
wonted experience of a bath before you 
put it on.” 

That day some of the officers of a 
passing cruiser were lunching with the 
1,000th S.L.I., and during lunch the 
conversation turned on golf ; Drummond 
was pointed out as the champion of the 
regiment, and the Commander challenged 
him toa game. Now the Commander of 
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H.M.S. Lyric was a gentleman whose 
sense of dignity was considerable and 
sense of humour inconsiderable. He 
took life—his work—his play, and above 
all himself—with intense seriousness. 
As Commander of a man-of-war he was 
extremely efficient, as a cricketer he was 
good, and as a golfer he was occasionally 
brilliant. The fact that these ends were 
only arrived at by strenuous, unremitting 
(though to the outsider unapparent) 
endeavour, when his secret ideal was to 
appear to achieve success without any 
effort at all, made Commander Metcalf 
prone to resent any fancied attempt to 
belittle his claim to be considered a 
serious exponent of whatever he hap- 
pened to be doing. It was therefore in 
no light or frivolous mood that the two 
sallied forth after lunch for their match. 
Drummond had suggested waiting till 
the cool of the evening to play, but the 
sailor would have none of it. ‘‘ The 
more exercise you take in the tropics 
the less you feel the heat,’’ he announced 
conclusively, and proceeded to put his 
theory into practice by walking with 
what struck Tommy as needless rapidity 
between the mess and the club-house. 
Arrived there he selected with decision 
the cleanest, smartest caddy he could 
see—as it happened the rival aspirant 
for the post of perpetual caddy to 
Drummond. Drummond, meanwhile, 
ostentatiously mopping a heated brow, 
was looking vaguely round for his 
Samuel, whom he presently discovered, 
lurking in the shadow of a hibiscus 
bush. Seen from afar the brilliant red 
of the flowers and the brilliant red of the 
new coat matched, and to one in a 
fanciful mood Samuel looked like a 
pantomime impersonation of a fallen 
blossom. Tommy was jn no such mood 
however. 

“What the devil are you hiding here 
for, you little blighter !’ he demanded ; 
and the fallen blossom meekly followed 
him to the first tee, pursued by shrill 
jibes from the other caddies. 

Now whether the trouble was the heat, 
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or the loss of his customary midday 
siesta, or the fact of being in a bad 
temper, or a combination of all three, 
Drummond could not decide; but it was 
the most extraordinary game of golf he 
had ever played. He _ started off 
moderately, and halved the first hole : 
at his second drive he missed the 
ball altogether three times running, 
after which he got on to the green in 
two and holed out—a marvellous putt— 
in one, so astounding his opponent that 
he missed an exceedingly short putt for 
a half. Then his clubs seemed to become 
possessed of an evil spirit ; he sliced into 
thick waist-high grass, he pulled into 
thorny impenetrable acacia bushes, he 
topped his ball and it trickled harmlessly 
off the tee, he missed it altogether, he 
got into bunkers and was incapable of 
getting out, he smote the ground 
constantly and hard and was enveloped 
in a cloud of flying clods of red earth and 
green grass ; he missed putts so absurd 
that it looked as if he must be doing it 
deliberately, while every now and then 
he brought off extraordinarily good 
shots. After five holes of this, all of 
which were won by the sailor, Com- 
mander Metcalf came to the conclusion 
that the ‘Champion of the 1,000th 
Slowshire Light Infantry’ was either 
drunk or a madman—he inclined to the 
latter view, as he had seen Tommy drink 
nothing but barley water for lunch, and 
he had appeared quite sober when he 
first met him unless, and as the thought 
struck him he paused to glare at the 
harrassed but innocent Drummond, un- 
less this large silent young man was 
trying to be funny, unless the whole 
1,000th S.L.I. were trying to be funny, 
and Drummond was in reality no golfer 
at all, was pulling his leg in fact ; but 
those occasional good shots, and that 
wonderful second hole—no, he was a 
golfer all right, and the childishly bad 
play must be deliberate, in which case 
it was bad taste, d——d bad taste; he 
would keep his temper for another hole, 
and then tell this young fool what he 
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thought of his idea of humour. Rising 
and righteous indignation obscuring his 
vision somewhat, he drove a bad ball 
for the sixth hole and turned to meet a 
gaze of malignant triumph from his 
adversary’s red-coated caddy, a gaze so 
malignant and so out of keeping with 
the chubby childish face that Metcalf 
was quite startled. 

“ Tell that caddy of yours not to stare 
at me as if I were an animal in the Zoo,”’ 
he remarked testily to Drummond. 

“Him b’long devil, plenty black magic 
devil, plenty bad boy, Tuan.” It was 
the rival Chinaman caddy who spoke, 
dispassionately but with conviction. 
“ He all same father, mother allo same, 
his chop—devil chop—allo same—welly, 
welly bad, and now he no can, allo same 
red coat,” and the boy made passes 
with his hands in the air, twisting up his 
face into a most hideous grimace. There 
was a yell of rage as the slandered Samuel 
flung away his clubs and rushed at his 
enemy, but Drummond’s heavy hand 
bore him back before he had grabbed the 
convenient pigtail. 

“None of that now! You tee up my 
ball, and look sharp about it.’’ The 
order was obeyed promptly but sulkily 
and Tommy prepared to drive, the 
apparently subdued infant standing 
tense and rigid watching him. Tommy 
drove—hit the ground about a foot 
behind the ball, caught the ball on the 
upward swing of his club, and it rose 
high into the air to drop with a thud, 
behind him. There was a fraction of a 
second’s pause, then the air was rent 
with bitter lamentations as Samuel cast 
himself on the ground. “ Ai, Ai,” he 
wailed, then leaping to his feet he tore 
off his red coat and flung it in the face 
of his enemy, himself after it. The 
onslaught was so sudden that the China- 
man was taken unawares, and stepping 
backwards, both boys fell heavily over 
the steep bank of the tee. 

“ Excitable brand of caddie you keep 
here,”’ remarked Metcalf, drily. ‘‘ We 
might as well stop, what! you don’t 
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seem to be quite on your game 
to-day.” 

Drummond’s time for the next fort- 
night was taken up on the ranges, putting 
his company through its annual course 
of musketry, and he played no more 
golf till the day arrived which was to 
see the start of the competition for the 
Governor’s Cup. 

“‘ T suppose you realize that you and I 
are entering the lists against all the 
Vardons and Braids of the Federated 
Malay States this afternoon ? ’’ remarked 
Jackson at lunch. 

“Good Lord!” said Drummond. 
“T’d forgotten all about it! I really 
think I’d better scratch, you know, after 
my performance when I tried to play 
that fellow Metcalf.” 

“You can’t, Tommy ; there is no one 
else who is any use at all now that Smith 
and Belfield are on leave, and Bobby 
Browne is on the ranges—and you can 
beat any of them when you don’t play 
the fool.” 

“Play the fool! I assure you I was 
not playing the fool the other day, 
consciously, anyway. I never felt so 
serious in my life. What time do we 
start ?”’ 

“ Four.” 

“A reasonable hour at all events; 
but you may as well make up your mind 
to being beaten in the first round.”’ 

When Drummond reached the club- 
house he found Samuel deep in 
conversation with Morrison. 

‘‘ Hallo, has the little ruffian deserted 
me for you?” 

“Not he; he is merely using me as 
an interpreter as he has discovered I 
know more Malay than he does English. 
He 7s a rum little beggar!” 

“T’d forgotten you credited him with 
occult powers or something ; what has 
he been doing now ? ”’ 

“‘ Laugh, if you like, but listen to this. 
He says you will certainly win this 
tournament if you do not make him 
wear that red coat—that it is an accursed 


garment in his sight, as when he wears it 
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virtue departs from him, or words to 
that effect, and it and it alone was 
responsible for your downfall when you 
played against what he describes as an 
angry Tuan from the sea the other day.”’ 

“What rot!” 

“Easy enough to say ‘ what rot’ to what 
we do not understand; most of us do 
it. I donot say it may not be rot in this 
case, but I don’t say it is either, and the 
little beggar is in deadly earnest. You 
might as well let him play without his 
coat—doesn’t hurt you and _ pleases 
him.” 

Drummond looked at Samuel who 
stood watching them with beseeching 
eyes. ‘‘ You can take it off if you like,” 
he said; “only no more fighting other 
caddies when I make a _ bad _ shot. 
Understand ? 

“No bad shots,” replied Samuel con- 
fidently, as he hastily divested himself 
of the hated red coat. 

The tournament lasted three days, and 
the Slowshire Light Infantry pair worked 
themselves up to the semi-finals with no 
great difficulty. Drummond had played 
consistently well throughout, and 
Jackson was a steady, trustworthy 
partner. Their opponents in the semi- 
finals were Commander Metcalf and the 
Doctor of the Lyric, the cruiser having 
conveniently returned from a trip to 
Penang in time to allow her Commander 
to compete. It was a hot, steamy day, 
even for Singapore, with more than a 
suspicion of thunder about ; and before 
they were half-way round it was raining 
in sheets, a sudden enveloping downpour. 
The players stopped under a huge flame 
of the forest tree to discuss whether they 
should go on with the game or not; 
Drummond and Jackson were for stop- 
ping, so was the Doctor—but Metcalf 
was all for going on. The Lyric was to 
sail for Hong-Kong in a couple of days ; 
if they did not play out to-day’s match 
his pair must scratch—they must play 
it out rain or no rain. ‘“‘ We shall not 
get any wetter playing round than 
walking back or staying here, after all,”’ 
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remarked Jackson; ‘‘a minute in this 
is as bad as half an hour. Come on, 
Tommy.”’ 

So they left the doubtful shelter of 
their tree and went forth into the rain 
again, rain that was like a gleaming 
silver curtain hung between them and 
the rest of the world. Halfan hour later - 
four drenched men, followed by four 
drowned rats of caddies, reached the 
club-house and demanded “ stingas.”’ 
It had been an uncomfortable game, and 
Samuel especially had flagged and shown 
signs of distress towards the end, while 
Drummond had begun to play rather 
wildly—but he and Jackson won: two up 
and one to play. 

“A fool’s game, playing in rain like 
that ! We shall probably all have fever 
to-morrow,” said the Doctor, cheer- 
fully, as they started for Drummond’s 
bungalow and dry clothes. ‘‘ Look at 
that caddy of yours—he has it on him 
now or I am much mistaken; extra- 
ordinary how badly these natives stand 
their own climate.”’ 

Drummond looked at Samuel, who 
seemed to have shrunk to half his size 
and whose teeth were chattering. 

“Here, you give me those clubs, and 
cut along home,” But the boy shook 
his head. 

“Must clean clubs,’”’ he muttered. 

“ Better take him along with you and 
give him a dose of quinine,” advised the 
doctor. So Samuel went, and meekly 
swallowed the quinine; and Tommy 
was half surprised at the concern he felt 
for the child’s obvious seediness. He 
had thought he rather disliked him than 
otherwise. 

The following day was brilliant, the 
little white pigeon-orchid had come out 
on every tree and post where it grew, 
come out all together to a day, to die 
all together in twenty-four hours as is 
their curious habit all over the “‘ States’’; 
flags fluttered gaily in the breeze from 
the new club-house, the door of which 
was to be formally opened by the 
General’s wife. There was to be a band, 
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a putting competition for ladies, and a 
large tea; and the last hole of the final 
round for the Governor’s Cup would be 
played out under the eyes of all the 
beauty and fashion in the place. 

Drummond felt almost excited as he 
and his partner went across from the 
mess to meet their final opponents— 
Morrison, and a rubber planter from 
Perak, also a Scot. He would never 
have believed he could become so keen 
on the game, merely begun as a means of 
taking exercise. As they neared the first 
tee his Chinese ‘‘ boy ” came running up, 
followed by a strange Malay boy carrying 
his clubs. 

““ Sammel’s father he send this caddy,”’ 
he explained; ‘‘he say plenty solly, 


Sammel velly, velly sick, he catchee 
plenty fever yesterday, fever b’long rain, 
no can come, he catchee this boy plenty 
quick—good caddy. 
angly, he not know.” 
Drummond’s heart sank; it was all 
nonsense, of course, about the boy’s 


Sammel plenty 


uncanny powers, but he certainly gave 
him a feeling of confidence—having got 
so far he would have liked to win this 
cup, if only to receive the astonished 
comments of his father on the feat. 
What an ass he was! Why shouldn’t 
he win, in spite of a sick caddy? He 
hoped the kiddie was not really ill, he 
must find out where he lived and go 
and see him afterwards—these thoughts 
passed rapidly through his mind as he 
stood surveying with scant favour 
Samuel’s substitute, a lanky youth of 
about fourteen with an air of having 
been born tired. 

“T wonder if it will make any 
difference to your play?” remarked 
Morrison. ‘‘ But I forgot, you don’t 
believe in the possibility of such a thing, 
do you?” 

‘““What’s that ?’’ demanded the man 
from Perak, “ possibility of what ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing—only Drummond here 
usually has a caddy who interests me a 
good deal, an extraordinary child who 
is devoted to him and who obviously 
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wills—or whatever you like to call it— 
that he should play well. You know 
what some of these Malays are; and I 
suppose Drummond is a good plastic 
“subject,’’ or whatever it is called, as 
far as golf is concerned. Well—you 
can’t deny,” he added, as Drummond 
grunted derisively, “that your play 
when he is there and when he is not is 
totally different.” 

“ Pure coincidence,” rejoined Tommy, 
but in his heart of hearts he was not so 
sure it was. 

“You'll put my partner off his game 
if you go on like this,’’ remarked Jackson; 
“let’s begin.” 

It soon became evident that 
Drummond was not up to his usual 
form, and he was aware himself that he 
was trying desperately hard—a thing he 
never felt himself doing as a rule; he 
also began to remember all the “ hints ” 
on the game he had ever read, a fatal 
thing; he was sure he was standing 
wrong—and what was it someone had 
said about a “locked grip”? Was it 
a locked grip—damn! there he was 
pulling again, it probably meant a lost 
ball. Why couldn’t that fool of a caddy 
mark the ball ? At the twelfth hole their 
opponents were three up, and Jackson 
began to whistle softly and cheerily to 
himself—a sure sign of dejection. He 
drove a nice straight ball, which Tommy 
put into a bad bunker; Jackson extri- 
cated it with some skill, but it landed 
short of the green, and Morrison put his 
ball on to it. Then Tommy with 
misplaced vigour overshot the green 
altogether—and so another hole was 
lost. Four and five to play ; it seemed 
improbable that the Governor’s Cup 
would, after all, grace the mess table of 
the S.L.I. during their remaining year in 
Singapore. The next hole was short, 
but tricky; deep grass on the one hand, 
and a road, out of bounds, on the other, 
penalizing all but straight balls. It was 
for the rubber-planter to drive, and there 
was some little commotion and delay 
among the caddies before his came 
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forward with his club, which annoyed 
him. 

“You look alive and think what you 
are doing,” he said, irritably, in Malay, 
then drove and pulled badly, the ball 
sailing away across a hedge and over 
the road—out of bounds. ‘‘ That comes 
of having these d chattering monkeys 
for caddies,” he remarked, as Drummond 
took his place on the tee. 

““T expect I shall follow your lead,” 
answered Tommy, stretching out a hand 
for his club, and a small brown hand 
put one of his many driving irons into 
it. A feeling of surprise and annoyance 
flashed across his mind that he had not 
remembered this particular club at the 
last short hole he drove; it was one 
with which he always drove well. This 
time proved no exception. It was a 
beautiful ball on to the green, dead. 
The Scotchman’s next shot overran the 
green, and the S.L.I. won their first hole. 
Morrison and Jackson drove almost 
egual balls for the next, that of the latter 
a little behind. Tommy’s last drive had 
made him feel extraordinarily confident, 
and he addressed himself to the ball and 
the task of carrying the very formidable 
bunker ahead with none of the nervous- 
ness that had afflicted him earlier in the 
game. 

“Fine shot, sir! I do not think I 
can better that myself,’’ said the man 
from Perak with unconscious egotism as 
Tommy’s ball whizzed away straight and 
clean. 

“Tt upsets my theory,” laughed 
Morrison, “‘ of the—by Jove, does it 
though!” he broke off excitedly and 
pointed to the group of caddies, still 
well in the rear. ‘‘ Look at that !”’ 

The three men looked, and there, 
wrapped in what appeared to be an old 
green tablecloth, which trailed behind 
him, was Samuel, stumbling along under 
Tommy’s golf bag. 

“What is the excitement ?”’ asked 
the planter. 

“Only Drummond’s mascot has 
appeared on the scene,” replied his 
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partner. 
my boy.”’ 
The planter roared with laughter. He 
was a determined refutation of the libel 
that no Scotchman can see a joke—he 
saw them in the most unexpected places, 
jokes undreamt of by their unconscious 
perpetrators. The next three holes were 
played by Tommy in a sort of not 
unpleasant waking nightmare. He and 
Jackson played—and their opponents 
played, and always he had a feeling he 
would play just a little better than the 
other man, and always he did; each 
time he had a feeling he and his partner 
would win the hole, and each time they 
did. Samuel handed him the club he 
wanted (though he was never conscious 
of wanting it till he had it in his hand, 
when it became obvious to himself that 
he could not have played with any 
other) and stood, while he played, in his 
accustomed attitude of motionless in- 
tentness. He looked very ill, the great 
bright eyes seeming to burn in the little 
pinched face; Drummond carried his 
bag himself, as weakened by fever 
and hampered with the trailing table- 
cloth the boy could hardly get along at 
all. Orders to return home at once he 
simply ignored, and Tommy felt the 
situation was becoming absurd. All 
square at the seventeenth, the last 
deciding hole to be played to the 
inspiring strains of the ‘‘ Whistler and 
his Dog” (the two-step of the day) 
performed by the S.L.I. band, with all 
society standing round. Tommy frankly 
groaned with misery at the prospect, but 
Jackson—something of a social success 
himself and with a great eye for feminine 
beauty—was pleasantly alive to the 
effectiveness of the impression they 
would create—winners on the last green, 
after an uphill fight, attended by the 
picturesque and faithful Samuel, risen 
from a bed of sickness out of sheer 
devotion, to follow them to victory. It 
was a pity the devotion was not for him 
instead of for that unresponsive fellow 
Tommy—but still! It was a short hole 
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again, and Drummond’s drive—and he 
failed ; his strength and his confidence 
seemed to leave him at the same moment 
and he drove a ball like the average girl, 
straight but with no length to it, while 
the planter’s fell just short of the green. 
Tommy glanced instinctively at Samuel, 
who raised a stricken little face to his, 
streaming with tears, and muttered 
something he did not understand in 
Malay. 

“Don’t take it so hard, little ’un, we 
aren’t beat yet! I have to play next, 
you know,” said Jackson, cheerily; but 
Samuel, ignoring the pleasantry, merely 
clutched his tablecloth more tightly 
round him and stumbled off after 
Drummond. Fate is usually kind to 
those who appreciate the opportunities 
she gives them. Jackson fully 
appreciated playing what he considered 
the winning stroke of the game in full 
view of the galaxy of beauty on the 
club-house lawn, and with a most 
creditable shot he put Tommy’s feeble 
drive on the green—the very edge of it, 
but still, on the green. Morrison played 
deliberately and carefully, too carefully, 
and his ball stopped some way short of 
the hole. 

“Sorry, partner, but you’ll get in all 
right next time, and it is a practically 
impossible putt for Drummond from 
where they are,” said Morrison. 

“Perhaps, but they will get up any- 
way, and putting is not my strong point 
as you know; we shall only halve it after 
all,” grumbled his partner. 

Tommy took his putter and looked at 
the hole, which seemed miles away. 
There was a tricky little dip in the green 
between him and it—he must allow for 
the curve—it had seemed to be slow 
when Morrison played, all these greens 
' were slow though—how the band was 
murdering that Humoreske, he must 
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really talk to Mr. Grateley the band- 
master—how far it seemed—remember 
the hollow the ball sped across the 
green, rounded the dip and curved in 
towards the hole, but the green was 
slow and it was losing pace rapidly. 

“ Not up!” groaned Jackson. ‘‘Hard 
lines—by gad, it is though, Tommy ; 
you’ve done it!” for the ball had 
reached the hole and, wobbling for a 
fraction of a second on the brink, 
dropped in. 

“You’ve this for a half,’’ said Morrison, 
drily. The man from Perak mopped his 
rather bald head with a flaming bandana. 

“ Astounding, simply astounding! I 
never could putt myself.” 

The slowness of the green defeated 
him this time and his ball gave up within 
a foot of the hole. There was a stifled 
cry, and the clatter of a falling bag of 
clubs as Samuel dropped, a limp little 
heap, at Drummond’s feet. 

“Good God!” exclaimcd Tommy. 
“He’s not dead?” 

Morrison knelt down and unwrapped 
the tablecloth which Samuel still clutched 
with one hand. ‘‘ Dead! not a bit of it ; 
a dead faint from exhaustion and nerve 
strain I should say. Send him down to 
the hospital, a few days’ quiet will put 
him right. I'll send my ‘ boy’ down 
with him if you like; he is here with 
my car.” 

“No, thanks,” replied Tommy, gruffly. 
“T will take him myself,” and picking 
the child up in his arms he strode off, 
oblivious of the interest and speculation 
the little drama had aroused in the 
spectators. 

So it fell to Jackson to become the 
hero of the hour, to receive the con- 
gratulations and finally, amid much 
cheering, the Cup at the hands of 
the General’s wife—an experience he 
thoroughly enjoyed. 
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GREY LAG GOOSE COVERING EGGS WITH DOWN BEFORE GOING OFF TO FEED 


BIRD WATCHING ON 


MOOR AND LOCH 


BY MARY G. S. BEST 


With illustrations from photographs taken by the Author and M. D. Haviland 


Tuis particular moor was situated on one 
of the Western Isles off the coast of 


Inverness-shire. It was a bleak and 
barren tract of country stretching for 
miles in all directions, with nothing 
growing upon it of greater size than a 
stunted tuft of heather. 

Scattered lavishly over this moor were 
lochs, varying in size from the small deep 
pools on the higher ground, to the larger 
ones in the valleys several miles in 
length, and abounding in salmon and 
brown trout. 

The moor and its lochs were a happy 


hunting-ground for us. The birds and 
their nests were not easy to find, but 
when one did find them they were 
something out of the common and worth 
the search. 

The Long loch which cut this moor in 
two was a delightful place, for the small 
islands thereon were full of possibilities, 
as also were its steep banks, covered with 
long heather. There we found many an 
otter holt—the pathways leading to them 
from the water showing fresh pad-marks 
every morning—and as we rowed slowly 
along we noticed several grey lag geese 
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BIRD WATCHING ON MOOR AND LOCH 


stretching their necks from their nests 
among the heather, to watch us safely 
out of sight... 

Most ot the geese made their nests in 
such deep heather that it was only when 
the sitting bird raised her head to take 
a look round that one could see where 
she was, unless the bits of down blown 
about on'the heather betrayed her where- 
abouts. The goose plucked sufficient 
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down from her breast to build a thick 
wall round the eggs, and with this she 
also used to cover them when she went 
off to feed, partly no doubt to keep them 
warm, but also to hide them from the 
hoodie crows who were always searching 
around for plunder. 

One goose’s nest we found in a good 
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position for photography, placed amongst 
shorter heather and in a more open space 
than most. We built up a hide close by, 
covered it with heather, and in a day or 
two found the bird sufficiently accus- 
tomed to it to allow us to take 
photographs of her while she sat on her 
eggs. 

Geese are noted for being the most 
wary of birds, for their senses of sight 


RETURNING AFTER FEEDING 


and smell are very keenly developed. 
Gillies will tell you many stories of long, 
difficult stalks after these birds in the 
winter, when they have collected into 
large flocks, and how when they are 
feeding, one bird is always posted on the 
look-out, and will give the alarm when 
the man with the gun is almost too far 
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off even to see the birds without a glass. 
It is found to be far easier and more 
satisfactory to drive the birds over the 
guns than to try and walk them up, 
though even then they are none too easy 
to shoot; for they fly at a tremendous 
pace, and as their feathers are extra- 
ordinarily thick and hard, nothing less 
than No. 2, or swan shot, will stop them. 


GREY LAG GOOSE’S NEST. 


When the bird returned to her eggs 
after being away to feed, she approached 
slowly and most cautiously, listening 
every few steps for any unusual sound, 
and if she happened to pass down-wind 
of the hide when one of us was there, she 


fled immediately. In fact, her sense of 
smell was so keen that it was of very 
little use to try and photograph her if 
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wind was blowing directly from the hide 
to the nest. Once, however, arrived 
there and satisfied that, all was well, she 
proceeded to uncover the eggs and piled 
the down up neatly in a circle round 
them. Upon this soft cushion she would 
then seat herself, and tuck the feathers 
closely under her body before she settled 
herself. She seldom remained in the 


EGGS UNCOVERED 


same position for more than about 
half-an-hour, but would stand up, re- 
arrange her eggs, and turn herself round 
to face a different direction, re-arranging 
the down all round her when she settled 
again. 

As incubation went on she became 
more and more drowsy, and would sleep 
soundly, her long neck drawn in till 
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BIRD WATCHING ON MOOR AND LOCH 


her head could rest comfortably on her 
back. If some sound disturbed her she 
would raise her head above the heather 
and have a careful look round, then drop 
to sleep again, her head nodding in 
violent jerks till she had buried her bill 
under her wing again. 

But the birds that the keepers thought 
most of at this time of year were the 
black-, and red-throated divers which 
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makes it easy for the bird to propel itself 
out of the water and on to its nest. The 
legs of the diver are placed so far back 
that the bird cannot walk at all, and 
when on land moves along by first 
gathering its legs under the body and 
throwing itself forward as far as it 
can reach, and then repeating the 
proceeding, and a curiously awkward 
mode of progression it is! But the diver 


GREY LAG GOOSE SITTING ON HER EGGS—RATHER SUSPICIOUS 


came from the sea to these inland lochs 
to breed. These birds are great 
wanderers during the winter months, 
and the red-throated variety haunts the 
shores of the English Channel till spring- 
time has well set in. 

The black-throated diver selects for 
its nesting-site one of the smallest islands 
on the big lochs, where the grassy shore 
slopes gently to the water’s edge, and 
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in the water is a very different creature, 
diving and swimming with the greatest 


ease and grace, and always without a 


sound. All other water birds make 
some slight noise as they move in the 
water, but the diver, never. 

The black-throated in the photograph 
had made their nest under an over- 
hanging bank on one of the small islands, 
which was peopled on the higher ground 
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BLACK-THROATED DIVER CROUCHING BECAUSE ALARMED 


by a colony of herring gulls, but the 


birds did not seem to interfere with each 
other at all. 

A slight hollow in the ground sufficed 
for the nest, in which were deposited 


two long, olive-brown eggs covered with 
large dark spots, and the constant 
passage of the birds to and from the 
water had made a well-worn path just 
the width of the bird’s body. When on 
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BIRD WATCHING 


the nest the diver invariably sat facing 
this path, so that on the slightest alarm 
she could dive straight off her eggs into 
the water, where she disappeared from 
sight ; she would then re-appear in an 
incredibly short time a long way off 
across the loch, rising cautiously to the 
surface, sometimes only just allowing 
the head to be visible ; and as the grey 
crown was exactly the same colour as the 
water on an ordinary cloudy Scotch day, 


RED-THROATED DIVER 


one often found that what one had 
mistaken for a ripple was in reality the 
diver’s head watching one from afar. 

The male black-throated diver seldom 
goes far from his mate when she is 
sitting. He may generally be seen 
swimming about within sight of her, 
backwards and forwards, sometimes 
calling with that curious wild cry that 
is so like that of a child in distress, but 
generally quite silent. 
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The red-throated divers choose a very 
different situation for their nest, which 
may always be found on the bank of one 
or other of the small pools right out on 
the open moor. Here they will collect 
a few bits of dead grass and lay them 
across the slight hollow in the ground 
that they have made, close to the water’s 
edge. 

These divers are not nearly so con- 
spicuous as their black and white cousins, 


TURNING HER EGGS 


being of a soft brown colour, and having 
a light greyish-brown cap which runs to 
a point down the back of the neck, 
making the bird’s head quite invisible 
in the water. The throat has a long 
red gorget during the breeding-season, 
which exactly matches the eyes, and a 
more beautiful scheme of colour in the 
plumage of a bird it would be impossible 
to imagine. 

The diver that we found was most 
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RED-THROATED DIVER COMING BACK AGAIN TO HER NEST 


kind to us, for she took no notice what- 
ever of the hiding-tent, and the sound 
of the photographic shutter did not 


disturb her. She would even allow us 
to come out of the hide, pack up our 
cameras and go away without troubling 
to leave her eggs. 


The male bird never came to visit his 
mate after the first few days of incuba- 
tion. Once, during the first week, she 
was disturbed, and not feeling happy 
about something or other, she flew away 
over the moor and shortly returned with 
the male bird, who came and inspected 


PED-THROATED DIVER ON NEST 
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the nest with her to satisfy her that all 
was really all right. When the young 
are hatched, he is seen by the keepers 
flying back from the sea with small fish 
in his bill, and he keeps his family well 
supplied until they are big enough to fly 
down to the shore themselves. 

On the drier portions of this part of 
the moor were several colonies of gulls— 
the greater and lesser black backs, and 
the herring gulls. When their chicks 
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a superabundance of cunning and mis- 
chief and nothing was safe from them, for 
they stole the eggs and young birds from 
the open moor as readily as the chickens 
and turkeys from the farmyard. 

They made their nests low down in 
very deep heather, and laid five eggs 
just like a very large blackbird’s. The 
birds are so wary that up to the present 
they have proved almost, if not quite, 
impossible to photograph in the wild 


HERRING GULL ON THE ROCKS BELOW NEST 


were hatched out, and needed feeding, 
the former birds were most destructive 
to young grouse and newly-hatched 
wild-duck, so that one could not be 
surprised at the war the keepers waged 
upon them, nor at the numbers of their 
white heads that alternated with the 
black ones of the crow family on the 
gillie’s gibbet. 

The hoodies had every man’s hand 
against them; they seemed to possess 


state. All the crow family are difficult 
to photograph, but the hoodie is by far 
the worst of them all. 

One pair of them haunted a certain 
stretch of moor, evading all traps how- 
ever cleverly baited, and never venturing 
within gunshot of the keeper. The latter 
had marked down a Richardson’s skua’s 
nest for us. The birds had been sitting 
for some time, and they were a 
particularly beautiful pair, too—one of 
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HERRING GULL APPROACHING NEST 


EIDER DUCK GOING ON TO NEST 
Photograph by Maud D,. Haviland 
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BIRD WATCHING ON MOOR AND LOCH 


the light-breasted and the other of the 
dark variety. It seems such a curious 


freak of nature that these skuas should 
sometimes have a light and sometimes a 
dark breast, for the colour of plumage 
does not go with sex, and either bird 
may be light or dark, as the case may be. 
_ When we went down to see the nest 
for ourselves, we found that these hoodies 
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she is sitting, he is more independent, and 
one notices parties of drakes swimming 
about by themselves, or resting on the 
sand and rocks basking in the sun. 
Some ornithologists affirm that the eider 
drake is never seen near the nest during 
the period of incubation, but I have 
myself seen him conducting his mate 
back to the eggs, and standing in the 


EIDER DUCK ON NEST 


had robbed it ; broken eggshells and a 
very disconsolate pair of skuas were all 
that we could find. 

The eider ducks preferred the upper 
end of the Long loch. They nested on 
the low islands amongst the bracken and 
heather. While the duck is laying, the 
male bird is most attentive to her, and 
conducts her to her nest and sits by her 
while she is there. Afterwards, when 


heather near by quacking until she 
came to him, and then when she was 
comfortably settled, departing to his 
rock on the shore again. 

A few birds of prey there were, too, 
on this moor, who were generally to be 
seen hunting up and down for food. 
Hen harriers circled round and round 
above one’s head till they became mere 
specks in the sky, and the peregrines, 
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kestrels, and tiny merlins—all had their 
own beats where one could be sure of 
finding them at some hour of the day. 
Also, on the smaller lochs in the clefts 
of the moor were red-breasted mergan- 
sers, mallard, and teal, who year after 
year returned to nest in the same place ; 
and, last but not least, there was the 
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beautiful short-eared owl. We often 


saw him flying close over the heather 
in the dusk as we wended our way home, 
and so noiselessly did he fly that he 
seemed to be more the embodiment of 
the spirit of the Great Silence that broods 
over the moor than the bird of prey he 
really was, searching for his evening meals 
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ATHLETIC TRAINING. 


BY ERNEST HJERTBERG 


[Mr. Hjertberg first applied himself to running in 1883 in the United States, and his reputation 
has been steadily growing. He excelled in races varying from ‘‘ 880 yards to 8 hours,’’ to use 
his own words, and his name became famous in athletic circles. For eight years he was captain 
of the New Jersey Athletic Club, leaving finally to coach the famous Knickerbocker Athletic Club. 
Under his guidance this team administered to the New York Athletic Club the first defeat they 
had suffered for 25 years. Mr. Hjertberg next coached the University of Columbia Track Team 
and to him their unprecedented successes must be attributed. Afterwards he took charge of the 
Irish-American Club. By this time the majority of American athletes had been under his tuition. 

His highest success was reached, however, in 1910, when the Swedish Government made him 
an offer to coach their national team for the Olympic Games of 1912. The result of this appointment, 
it will be remembered, was that Sweden finished a long way ahead of all except America and Finland, 
and even America’s success can undoubtedly be traced to the grounding given by Mr. Hjertberg in 
his earlier life. Such is the authority, the eighth of whose articles appears below. ]—ED. 


ON THE ATTIRE TO BE USED WHEN 
TRAINING ; SPIKED SHOES, ETC. 


An athlete, must, of course, be more 
or less warmly clothed according to the 
weather prevailing during the period of 
preparation. There are few things that the 
greater number of men sin against so 
much as against the rules for dress to 
be used when training. During the 
summer, of course, this does not matter 
so much, but during the early spring 
and the first few weeks of summer it is 
of great importance not to go too lightly 
clad. This is a thing in which time brings 
about his revenges. If one has not 
enough on when beginning training in 
the spring it is easy to get rheumatism 
and colds. The former will not be 
noticed at once, perhaps, but it will be 
after some years, and the older one 
grows the more one has to suffer from 
want of caution in one’s youth. 

When training for ’cross - country 
running or for other branches of 
athletics during the colder periods of 
the year care must first of all be taken 
that the legs are well protected. It is 
best to use shorts and long and thick 


stockings that reach above the bend 
of the knees and a bit over the thigh. 
The short running drawers ought to be 


considerably thicker than those worn 
during training in the summer. In 
addition to the usual jersey, a thick 
sweater is desirable, and the throat 
should be kept warm. Care should 
be taken during the preparatory training 
in spring not to sit or stand still after 
having become warm by exercise, for 
then it is very easy to catch cold. If it 
is cold or windy when one is competing 
or training it is a good thing to put a 
newspaper beneath the jersey, both on 
the breast and on the back. By this 
excellent and simple means chills will be 
avoided. In raw weather one should 
also remember to breathe through the 
nose, otherwise one can easily get a cold 
in the throat. It is injurious, too, 
to fill the lungs too rapidly and 
violently with cold air. 

In summer the training, or match 
costume, need only consist of spiked 
shoes, a short thin jersey, and short, 
light running shorts. The jersey can 
either be provided with short arms or be 
without them altogether, but it is best 
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and nicest to have arms to the jersey ; 
they never hinder movement in any way. 

The running shorts should be wide 
and should not sit tightly anywhere, 
whatever movement one happens to 
make; the use of a stockinette belt 
around the waist in order to keep them 
up is not to be recommended, for the 
dress should always sit lightly and 
loosely on the body when one is training 
or competing. The best thing is to use 
a piece of ordinary linen tape which can 
be sewn into the upper edge of the 
shorts ; it should not be drawn tighter 
than is necessary to make the shorts 
sit securely, so that they will not slip 
down over the hips. Every athlete 
should use suspensors, for by doing so 
one is always assured against abdominal 
strains. 

Then we come to the question of foot- 
wear. This is, perhaps, the most 


important part of the outfit, whether 
it be a question of training or com- 
peting. A good spiked shoe should fit 


the foot as a glove does the hand. It 
must not be too big and not so small that 
it pinches the foot anywhere. It is very 
difficult to get good spiked shoes, and 
as a rule it is impossible to obtain them 
direct ina boot-shop. They ought always 
to be specially ordered on _ every 
occasion. There are many models for 
spiked shoes, and there are, too, many 
good models. A jumper ought not, as 
a rule, to use the same kind of spike- 
shoe as a runner. A thrower, on the 
other hand, can usually have the same 
model as a jumper. 

For the short-distance runner, foot- 
gear is of especial importance. It is a 
fact that, in short distance running, 
where the competitors are otherwise 
equal and when they have all started 
at the same instant, the foot-gear may 
decide the matter. The man who has 
the best shoes wins from the man who 
runs in unsuitable, heavy, or ill-fitting 
ones. The short-distance runner needs 
spikes in the sole of the shoe only, 
not in the heel. The length of the spikes 
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should be determined by the condition 
of the track. If the ground is hard, 
short spikes should be used, otherwise 
they cannot penetrate, only half the 
spike will go in, and in this way it will 
be impossible to get the foothold which 
the spikes are intended to obtain. On 
loose and soft tracks pretty long spikes 
should be used. The shoes worn by a 
fast short-distance runner ought, above 
everything, to be light, but made of 
strong, hard leather so that they will fit 
well round the foot. They ought 
not, however, to be laced so tightly 
as to prevent the free circulation of the 
blood in the foot. 

The same rules, or nearly so, hold good 
for the long-distance runner as for the 
sprinter, but with the difference that the 
long-distance runner should never use 
such long spikes in his shoes as the short 
distance runner. 

A jumper or thrower can use shoes 
which are somewhat stouter and even 
a little heavier than those worn by 
runners. The important thing is for 
the foot to sit well in the shoe. All 
jumpers and throwers, as likewise all 
hurdle jumpers, must have one or two 
spikes in the heels in order to avoid 
slipping when jumping or making a 
throw. 

It is of the greatest importance for 
the heel to be wide, this protecting the 
heel better from the concussion that 
accompanies a leap. For in all jumping 
it is the heel that gives the body the final 
impulse upward, and therefore a very 
great weight rests on it at the moment 
of the jump. Narrow heels do not 
protect the foot nearly as well as broad. 

I would recommend those who have 
weak ankles to use rubber bandages. 
They can be had in several sizes, but the 
buyer ought to be careful to get those that 
fit closely around the ankles, otherwise 
they will not be protected from the 
severe strain to which they are exposed. 
Socks should never be used in shoes; 
they prevent the shoes from fitting the 
feet as well as if they are not worn. 
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Stockings easily wrinkle, too, and give 
rise to galls. 

For a jumping competition on very 
hard ground, a judicious precaution is to 
put a sponge or some other soft material 
in the heel of the shoe, in order to lessen 
the concussion. For a race on a cement 
or boarded track, rubber shoes ought 
not to be used. For a Marathon runner 
the foot-wear is of the utmost importance 
as can be attested by everyone that has 
taken part in such a contest. A Marathon 
runner must, first of all, see that he has 
such shoes as will secure him against 
galls. The shoe ought to be made of 
soft but tough leather, and it must be 
neither too light nor too big. It must 
not sit loosely to the foot as a spiked 
shoe does, and it ought also to be 
provided with a broad and low heel to 
which is attached a thin sheet of rubber. 
By this means the concussion to which 
the heel is exposed at each stride is 
lessened, and one does not tire so 
quickly. A Marathon runner ought to 
use thin socks in the shoes. 

For ’cross-country running one should 
wear short spiked shoes of leather, with 
heels. These shoes are very good if 
only such as fit the foot perfectly can be 
procured. 

Many athletes, especially sprinters and 
competitors in the long-jump and hop- 
step-and-jump competitions, are fond 
of holding pieces of cork in their hands. 
It cannot be shown that any direct 
advantage is gained by this habit, but 
if one is accustomed to it, it may con- 
tribute to concentrate the will and 
energy. 


TRAINING. 


As a preparation for summer training 
on the athletic grounds, indoor training 
can be carried out and should be con- 
tinued during the greater part of the 


cold season. In many countries there 
is no real indoor training accommodation 
such as exists in America, but gymnastic 
halls and riding schools can very well 
be used as a makeshift. All kinds of 
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athletics can be practised indoors, even 
such as throwing the hammer, etc. 
Great care and attention must be paid 
during this preparatory training as in out- 
door work ; it is only the methods that 
are somewhat different. A short-distance 
runner can practise starts in any 
gymnastic hall, and this, of course, is 
the most important part in the training 
of a sprinter. In order to strengthen 
the calves and the thighs one should 
jump over a rope many times in 
succession. Toe-heavings (rising on the 
toes) and knee-bendings should also be 
practised, as they strengthen both the 
legs and the ankles. 

For athletes who are training for 
medium and long distances, almost the 
same methods can be employed, for 
they ought to exercise and strengthen 
the muscles by means of repeated toe 
exercise. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that medium and long distance 
runners ought not to make the jump 
off from the very extremity of the toes 
as the sprinters do, but should make 
more use of the sole of the foot. During 
the winter months the Marathon runner 
should take long walks so as to keep 
himself in form. When the weather is 
not too cold, a run along the road is also 
good; but he should be warmly dressed 
and should take care not to stand about 
when perspiring after a run. 

It is very easy to arrange for indoor 
training for jumping, as all a_high- 
jumper requires is a movable bar and a 
mat for the descent. Heavy jumpers, 
however, should not practise too much 
indoors on a plank floor, as the legs are 
strained rather severely in getting the 
take-off from hard wood, and it is easy 
for a heavy jumper to ruin his heels. 
Those who are training for the long-jump 
can also arrange their training quite 
satisfactorily in a riding school or in any 
building with an earth floor, as no long 
start need be taken. It is only the take- 
off and the position immediately pre- 
paring for the jump that need be prac- 
tised. Speed can be got by training 
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as for the 100 yards race. For the 
descent a wide hole about eight inches 
deep should be made, thus preventing 
all danger of injury to the legs. 

Training for the standing jump will, 
of course, be quite the same as during 
the outdoors summer training. The pole- 
jump is difficult to practise on a plank 
floor, but by employing a special wooden 
apparatus to put the pole in for the jump 
it is possible to train for this form of 
athletics, too, in gymnastic halls. 
Wooden slabs also can be had from 
athletic outfitters and used everywhere 
indoors. 

For a hurdler it is sufficient, during 
the period that indoor training con- 
tinues, to take a couple of hurdles in 
succession. Speed should be learned by 
exercising starts. The style in which the 
hurdles are taken is about the most 
important part of the work, and this 
detail can be practised during the winter 
when one can only jump over a couple of 
hurdles. 


For putting the shot an earthen floor 
is preferable, though shot can be had 


prepared for a wooden floor. Good 
training can be obtained by a weight- 
putter by exercising arm-bendings and 
straightenings, lying down and 
putting the finger-tips on the floor, after 
which the body is raised by means of the 
arms so that it is supported by the tips 
of the fingers and the toes alone. In 
this way both the fingers and _ the 
shoulders secure good training. 

Throwing the hammer and the discus 
can be practised by exercising the 
balancing of the body at the various 
moments of the throw, although the 
throw itself cannot be accomplished 
indoors. During the winter the thrower 
ought to keep the muscles of the arms 
and the back in condition by the use of 
dumb-bells and weights. 

Indoor training ought not to take 
place more than three times a week, and 
must not be carried on so vigorously as 
outdoor training during the summer. 
Indoor training will always remain a 
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preparation for outdoor training, and 
ought to be considered as such, so that 
there must be no thought of endeavouring 
to attain better and better results by 
training indoors. The work is done 
merely to keep the body in _ good 
condition, and efforts should also be 
made to acquire better style in the 
execution of the branch of athletics one is 
practising. 

Every athlete ought also to practise 
gymnastics during the winter, for this is 
specially adapted to keep him in good 
form. The exercises should be easy ones, 
however, and not taken more than 
three times a week. 


ATHLETIC GROUNDS : How THEY 
SHOULD BE MADE AND CARED For. 


There are not many athletic grounds 
in Sweden, and those that can be called 
first-class ones are easily counted. With 
the money that has been spent in many 
quarters for creating athletic grounds it 
would, however, have been possible to 
attain far better results than have been 
achieved. Butin order to beable to build 
a good establishment it is not merely 
necessary to be an architect; in an 
essentially higher degree it is important 
to know what a good track is like and how 
it ought to be constructed. 

With an eye to the shortcomings of 
Sweden in this respect, it may be 
desirable to say a few words in these papers 
on the question of athletic grounds. 

To build a running track requires both 
thought and experience. It is not possible 
to lay down any general rule as to how 
a track should be made, for it varies 
according to the ground on which it is 
to be constructed. If the ground is dry 
and lies high, the prospects that the 
track will be a good one are greater than 
if the ground lies low and can easily 
become water-soaked. The best track 
that ever existed is probably that made 
at St. Louis when the Olympic Games 
were held there in 1904. It lay pretty 
high and on very dry ground. The 
track itself had a circumference of one 
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third of an English mile which, however 
can be considered as rather large and is 
the only fault that can be found with 
it. A path of 400 metres is of an ideal 
length. Spectators can follow the course 
of a race much better than if the track 
is larger. That at St. Louis is built on 
the slope of a hill, which allows of good 
draining arrangements. 

A running track exclusively of cinder 
is not to be recommended. It is very 
difficult to keep in good order, and it is 
exceedingly seldom that one can get such 
good cinder as will pack hard enough 
to make the track even and equally 
firm throughout. A track which is made 
of equal proportions of cinder and clay, 
on the other hand, is excellent, and is 
also relatively easy to keep in good 
condition. If one is obliged to choose 
between constructing a track exclusively 
of cinder or of clay and cinder, I would 
certainly give my voice for the latter. A 
track made of clay is always faster than 
one of cinder, a proof of this assertion 


being that nearly every record has been 
created on a clay track. 

A running track is, as a rule, made in 
the following way. First of all the entire 
course is dug up to the depth of about 
a foot. At the bottom there is placed a 
layer of about four inches of pebbles, 


macadam, or the like. This bottom 
layer is for the purpose of letting the 
water run through, and so the stones 
must be put on top of each other but 
without packing them. Above this 
bottom layer comes one of earth of the 
same thickness; over this again some 
inches of cinder and, finally, on the 
surface a layer of finely sifted cinder or 
clay. Such a track, it is true, costs a 
good deal to build, but it is easy to keep 
in order, and is very lasting if properly 
cared for. 

It cannot be used immediately it is 
built, however, because it takes some 
time to settle, or in other words, to 
acquire sufficient hardness. 

The track must be looked to every 
day. Every morning and, during the 
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hot weather, in the evening, too, it must 
be washed with a fine hose. All the 
depressions that arise must be carefully 
filled, and the track swept quite clean. 
Then a light roller is passed over it, and 
care taken to level all inequalities. In 
all the places where fresh clay or cinder 
has been put special care must be taken 
to see that the fresh material is properly 
pressed down, so that in these spots it is 
just as hard as everywhere else. The 
chief thing in the care of a running track 
is to see that it is of an equal hardness 
and firmness everywhere and that no 
depressions occur. The most carefully 
constructed path has always some places 
where it is softer or harder than the rest. 
Rainy weather is an excellent time for 
discovering where the track is not even, 
for water collects in these places. After 
marking the spots by putting pieces of 
wood in the pools of water, the defective 
portion should be treated as soon as 
the rain has ceased, with clay or cinder, 
according to the substance of which the 
track is built. This must be pressed 
well down by going over it a great many 
times with the roller. 

As regards the length of the track, it 
has already been said that it should not 
be more than 400 metres in circum- 
ference. It can be laid with either four 
curves or only two, the latter being 
preferable. The use of four curves 
always makes these sharper than two 
curves alone are, and in turning the 
style of running must be somewhat 
altered, a very trying matter, especially 
for quarter-milers. If it be possible, 
therefore, there should be only two 
curves, the radii not less than 20 metres 
and not greater than 30. The breadth 
of the track should be from 4 to 6 
metres. Along one side, however, the 
breadth ought to be increased to 6 or 8 
metres so as to have room for a 100 
metres course with six men in a heat. 
If there be plenty of room, and it be 
desired to construct an athletic ground 
that can be used for international 
competitions, then the track should be 
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given a uniform breadth of 7.5 metres, 
excepting on the finishing side, where the 
breadth ought to be from 10 to 10.5 
metres. In this way it will be possible 
to arrange a 400-metres’ course in which 
every man in the heat will have his own 
specially marked path, a thing in most 
cases to be recommended. Of course it 
is very expensive to arrange and keep 
in order such large tracks, and they 
should only be constructed in places 
that have real need of them. 


How To ARRANGE AN ATHLETIC 
MEETING. 


THE importance of meetings for athletes 
has already been fully discussed, so that 
further reference to the matter is now not 
necessary. For athletics, competitions 
are of almost decisive importance, for by 
their means, clubs and associations are 
enabled to procure the money that is 
always necessary to ensure successful 
work. By means of well-arranged and 
properly carried out meetings, too, an 
interest in athletics is awakened in the 
general public, and this is, of course, of 
the very highest importance. But in 
order that the interest and respect of the 
general public shall be thus created it is 
absolutely essential that meetings should 
be carefully arranged, and conducted 
quickly without long waits or other 
interruptions. There is thus justification 
for giving here some advice as to how 
an athletic meeting should be managed. 

After the date has been fixed, the next 
thing to do is to draw up the programme. 
This should only include such items as 
can advantageously be brought off on 
the grounds where the meeting is to take 
place. Besides this care should be taken 
to include such events as are likely to 
attract a large number of competitors 
from the athletic clubs existing in the 
neighbourhood. The programme ought 
to be well-balanced, so that it will be 
varied and pleasant for the public. Too 
many races are tiring in the long run for 
such as are not themselves athletes, and 
these races therefore should be as few as 
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possible. The other events, too, ought 
to come in such order that the same 
athlete will be able, if he likes, to take 
part in several competitions on the same 
day. For this purpose it is necessary to 
see that, for example, a long jump and 
a sprint race do not succeed each other 
immediately, for a long jumper often takes 
part in a sprint and vice-versa, and this 
is made impossible for him if he is not 
allowed some minutes rest between 
contestsofasimilar kind. The programme 
ought to be so contrived that a throwing 
event can come just before a short race, 
this to be followed by a long distance 
competition. Then there might well be 
a jumping event and so to throwing 
again. In this way there will be variation 
for spectators, and the competitors them- 
selves will be able to rest in between. 

After the programme has been arranged 
an invitation to take part in it should be 
published as soon as possible in some 
sporting journal. This invitation should 
include the name of the club arranging 
the meeting, the date of the meeting, the 
events that will be included, the last day 
on which entries may be made, the 
address to which entries should be sent, 
and also a list of the prizes that are to 
be competed for. If possible the time 
at which entries can be made ought to 
be fixed at ten days before the meeting, 
for more important ones at least. As 
soon as the invitation has been published 
the sports committee ought at once to 
begin to try to get good athletes to take 
part in the competitions. Letters should 
therefore be written to the neighbouring 
clubs, with copies of the printed invita- 
tion enclosed. 

But almost the most important detail 
in the arrangement of an athletic meeting 
is the advertising, for without this 
success will seldom be attained. About 
a fortnight before the date of the 
meeting posters should be put up in 
the town, giving details. Only the 
principal features of the coming meeting 
ought to appear on this first poster. 
A second poster should be sent out about 
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six days before the sports, giving further 
details ; this poster in addition to the 
date of the meeting ought also to give 
the names of some of the most prominent 
competitors and of the events, the price 
of the tickets, and the hour when a start 
will be made. 

Quite as important as the matter of 
the posters are the notices in the news- 
papers, however. These should appear 
in the local press every day for a week 
‘ before the meeting, and ought to be 
short, comprising such matters as may 
be regarded as of interest to the general 
public. If in addition to these advertise- 
ments and notices it is possible to get 
the photographs of some of the most 
prominent participators inserted in the 
papers this should not be omitted ; it is 
often a valuable advertisement. 

Care should be taken on the days 
immediately preceding the meeting to 
have sandwich-men about in the town. 
The placards they carry should only 
have the most important details con- 
cerning the meeting printed in very large 
clear type. Further detailscan be brought 
to the notice of the public by means ot 
paragraphs in the papers. 

In most cases it is a very expensive 
matter thoroughly to advertise, but it 
always pays. What a club should avoid 
is to announce the presence of persons 
who do not appear. The public lose 
confidence in athletic clubs that so 
mislead; this want of confidence acts 
on subsequent meetings and the public 
stay away. 

After the invitations, advertisements, 
eiv., have been completed the next thing 
is to arrange the events themselves. 
The best way is to have a special 
committee-room where intending com- 
petitors can go on arrival at the town, 
and obtain the information they need. 
Envelopes should be given to every 
competitor containing his number, a 
programme, and a special card with all 
the necessary information beyond what 
is to be found in the programme. 

The officials and competitors should 
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be on the grounds in good time before 
the meeting begins. It is unnecessary to 
say anything about the officials here, as 
a list of such functionaries can be found 
in the regulations for meetings published 
by the various Athletic Associations. 

I will only point out the necessity of 
having as officials men who understand 
their business, know the rules, and 
inspire confidence. 

The chief thing at an athletic meeting 
is to make the gathering as interesting 
as possible for the public. Such arrange- 
ments should be taken as make it 
possible for everyone to follow every 
event in the programme. No special 
arrangements in this respect are needed 
for the racing, of course, but the remark 
applies with special force to the throwing 
and jumping. In England this important 
matter appears to have been somewhat 
neglected, and it may be of interest here 
to give some instructions as to the most 
suitable measures to be adopted in order 
to let the public at once know the 
result of a throw or a jump. 

In jumping competition, for example, 
there should be placed near the jumping- 
pit, a post about six feet high, with two 
revolving blackboards that can also be 
moved up and down. On one of these 
blackboards there is put a white number 
corresponding to that worn by the man 
who has made the jump. While the one 
board with the result of one competitor 
is hoisted and being shown to the public, 
the other board is lowered and the 
number of the next competitor displayed 
on it. As soon as the next jump is over, 
the figures are placed on the board which 
is then hoisted, and the first board 
lowered, and so on. As soon as a jump 
has been measured, the results are ex- 
hibited against the competitor’s number, 
with white figures big enough for all the 
spectators to see. Then the board is 


slowly rotated so that all can see it. In 
this way the observer, wherever he is 
sitting, can follow every phase, which 
will thus be made of interest to everyone. 
Then, as soon as an event is over the 
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final results should be made public by 
means of a megaphone. The other items 
on the programme can be announced in 
the same way. 

In throwing competitions it is easier 
to arrange things so that everyone can 
himself judge the length of the throw as 
soon as it has been made. In com- 
petitions in putting the shot, throwing 
the discus or the hammer, semi-circles 
must be drawn on the ground with 
white ash, on the side upon which the 
throw is to be made. In the case of 
throws with the discus or the hammer 
the circles should be made with a radius 
distance of 5 yards between them. 
The least radius should be 25 yards, 
semi-circles being afterwards drawn at 
distances of 5 yards until a total distance 
of 40 has been reached, according to the 
calculation one can make as to the 
distance that is likely to be attained by 
the competitors. For each competitor 
a little flag is put in the ground at the 
spot where the discus or hammer falls, 
the flag being of the same colour as the 
belt or handkerchief the competitor 
wears during a throwing competition. 

For javelin throwing the lines should 
of course be drawn parallel to the 
throwing line. At the extremity of every 
line there should be large figures chalked 
showing the distance from the throwing 
circle or line to the line in question. 

In order to be able to publish the 
result of the races a high post may be 
arranged in the middle of the arena 
carrying a revolving board, on which 
just before the beginning of the event, 
the numbers of all those starting can be 
displayed. Then by comparing with the 
programme the spectators can at once 
see who are going to start in each heat. 
Immediately after the tape has been 
passed the numbers are hoisted in the 
order in which the competitors have 
passed the post, the number of the winner 
being placed farthest to the left. Under 
the number there is put the time taken 
by each one. In the case of long 
distances, such as 5,000 or 10,000 metres, 
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after each kilometre the numbers of the 
first five may be given with their times. 
In this way the interest of the public is 
kept up during the whole of the race. 

The officials in charge of the meeting 
ought to be very careful to see that no 
one is present in the arena or on the 
track who has no right to be there, for 
instance, such as are not taking part in 
an event which is going on or who are 
not officials or referees in that event. 
All the competitors and officials should 
have a special stand, and not be allowed 
on the arena or track at other times than 
during an event in which they take part 
or act as officials. 


THE OFFICIALS AT AN ATHLETIC 
MEETING. 


The success of an athletic meeting 
depends in a very great measure on the 
officials who have charge of the pro- 
ceedings. A meeting may be perfectly 
arranged, the tracks excellent and the 
spectators numerous, but if the officials 
are not up to the mark the result will 
never be successful. As a rule, it is no 
easy matter to get officials quite capable 
of carrying out their work well, for the 
demands made on such personages are 
very great. Preferably they should 
themselves have at some time taken an 
active part in athletics so as to know 
their work. In addition to this, there is 
also needed absolute independence and 
the ability to judge impartially in all 
situations. 

The task of the officials in throwing 
and jumping competitions is not nearly 
so difficult as that of those who have the 
charge of the races, the short-distance 
events especially. 

The starter in the short distance races 
is probably the one who has the most 
onerous task of all at an athletic 
gathering, for on him in great measure 
rests the fairness of the events. A good 
starter must have had great experience 
in athletic matters. He should himself 
have been an athlete and preferably a 
sprinter. First of all essentials is that 
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of independence. He must always be 
able to rely on his own judgment, and 
to make up his mind rapidly. He must 
never show the least hesitation. He 
must be perfectly calm but at the same 
time determined in his actions. He 
must be equal to every situation that 
can arise and always behave in such a 
way that the runners feel they can 
depend on him. 

It is not till the director of the events 
has gathered the runners at the line, 
and every competitor has received his 
number and has been given his special 
part of the track, that the work of the 
starter begins. Then calmly and without 
any hurry he says to the runners, “‘ On 
your marks!’’ After each one has taken 
up his station, the starter has seen that 
they all have the holes for their feet in 
order and that nothing is in the way to 
hinder the start, he then says “‘ Get 
set !’’ On the way of pronouncing this 
word depends a great deal whether the 
start will be a good one, or if nervousness 


on the part of any runner will necessitate 
starting again or perhaps many times. 
This “‘ get set’’ must not be said rapidly 
and nervously, but calmly and clearly. 
After this last admonition to the runners 
has been given, it rests exclusively in the 
hands of the starter when the shot shall 


be fired. It should be his principle, 
however, not to keep the runners in 
their starting position longer than is 
necessary. Still, it depends only on the 
runners themselves if the shot is fired 
two or three seconds after the word “ get 
set,’ or if it does not come before the 
lapse of a longer time. 

Not before the starter sees that all the 
runners are fully at rest in their positions, 
so that none of them is making convulsive 
forward movements or leaving his station, 
should he fire the pistol. The competitors 
should learn to control their nerves com- 
pletely at a start even should there be a 
delay in the firing of the pistol. The starter 
must be able to judge instantaneously 
when all are perfectly ready, and fire 
when he considers it suitable. A start 
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is fair when all the runners leave the 
ground at the same moment. It can, of 
course, occur that one runner has a lead 
aftera couple ofstrides, but this may bedue 
to the fact that he has been quicker in 
getting away than the others. The 
starter must be careful to distinguish 
between this and starting too early. He 
ought not to pay attention to what is 
said by the runners or the public, but 
sometimes it is very difficult to avoid 
this, and so it is really only a very good 
starter who has self-confidence enough 
to depend entirely on his own judgment. 

I have had occasion to observe a great 
many starters, both good and bad. 
Some had the habit of talking to the 
runners and reasoning with them im- 
mediately before the start. This will 
never do. Just before the race the 
starter must never begin with any 
kind of conversation at all. If he has 
anything to say to acompetitor he should 
say it in as few words as possible and so 
loudly that all of the runners can hear. 
The starter must see that all the runners 
have their hands on the starting line and 
not in front of it. Very often this is not 
done, but it is an essential. 

If a runner passes the line before the 
pistol has been fired it is the duty of the 
starter to place him one yard behind 
the line. He must pay no attention to 
what is said by the offender or by the 
other runners. The starter has to go by 
nothing but the rules, and when these 
prescribe a penalty of one yard for 
starting too quickly the rule must be 
obeyed. 

Another difficult function at the 
athletic meeting is that of the time- 
keeper. He must be quite at home in 
the management of a short distance race, 
and must be one who has learned the 
importance of the times being taken 
with absolute exactitude. The time- 
keeper, like the starter, must be quick 
of perception. He never comes into 
touch with the runners in the same wav 
that the starter does, and therefore in some 
respects the demands made on his 
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capability need not be so great as those 
made on the starter’s. 

The watch should be held with both 
hands and with the forefinger of one 
hand resting on the stopping-apparatus. 
The watch must be started at the same 
instant that the time-keeper sees the 
smoke coming out of the starter’s pistol, 
and must not be set going after the 
report. The time-keeper stands exactly 
at the tape or post. If the time-keeper 
is even slightly on one or the other side 
of the winning line he can never see 
with perfect exactness when the runner 
breaks the tape, and so the time will not 
be really correct. 

After the time-keeper has taken his 
place in a line with the tape, and has 
started the watch when the smoke rises 
from the muzzle of the pistol, he should 
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look at the runners until they are about 
ten yards from the post, when all his 
attention should be concentrated on the 
tape, and the watch should be stopped 
at the instant the first runner breaks 
the tape. 

A time-keeper must, of course, always 
give the times as they are read from his 
own watch, and he must never wait, as is 
sometimes done, to hear what time is 
given by some one of the other time- 
keepers. 

Practice is required to become a good 
time-keeper. Still, it often occurs that, 


even at important meetings, persons are 
appointed who are not at all fit for their 
work; and that is one reason why we so 
often see in short distance races times 
given which are simply fabulous. 


\ 
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A BADGER MOVING AT A GALLOP 


THE BADGER 


BY J. C. BRISTOW-NOBLE 


With illustrations from photographs by the author. 


WiTH the exceptions of the few herds 
of wild deer and the wild ponies of the 
West of England and the New Forest, 
the badger is the largest undomesticated 
animal of the United Kingdom and one 
of the most harmless, interesting, and 


intelligent. Although the fox with his 
long and handsome brush looks almost 
as large, the badger is nearly twice the 
size and easily double the weight. On 
rare occasion an otter is caught about 
the same weight and size, but as a rule 
the badger is some half-a-dozen pounds 
the heavier and a few inches the larger. 
The quaint, old fashioned fellow derives 
his name from the Latin, Bladarius, a 
corn-dealer, from his habit of occasion- 
ally putting by stores, such as nuts and 
acorns, against the stress of winter. 
Brock, his second name, is, of course, 


Scottish, and is the same as the Gaelic 
and Irish, Broc, and the Cornish and 
Breton, Broch, the root being doubtful. 

I am thankful to say the badger is 
still fairly plentiful in many parts of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, but, it is 
said, he is now rare in Scotland. This, 
however, may be a fallacy. At all 
events, you may live a lifetime within 
a short distance of his home and yet 
never see him or, indeed, be aware of 
his presence in your neighbourhood, just 
as you may pass years near the haunts 
of the otter without catching the faintest 
glimpse of one; for the strongest 
characteristics of both of these animals 
are shyness and a dislike of mankind. 
Only after darkness has fallen does the 
badger venture forth from his home, 
and even in the height of the summer, 
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when the dawn breaks so early, he is 
invariably back again before its advent. 

Some people call the badger ugly ; 
in my opinion he is an extremely 
handsome animal. His coat is a sort 
of silver-grey, his feet black, his ears 
black with white tips, and his head 
white with black beneath the muzzle 
and two black stripes on each cheek, 
extending from the nose over the eyes 
to the ears. I have seen a very large 
number of badgers caught in all parts 
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extremely powerful, as is so well known. 


Although he is not claimed as a relative 


of the bear family, in a few respects he 
resembles Bruin closely—in his muscular 
development, for instance, in his 
shambling gait and his method of walk- 
ing with the whole foot, from heel to 
toe, on the ground, and in his fondness 
for sweet things. Under the short, 
stumpy tail is situated a glandular 
pouch in which is secreted a strongly 
smelling substance, similar to that which 
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of the kingdom, but I have never known 
either the colour of the coat or the 
markings to vary. I have _ heard, 
however, of an occasional true albino 
badger being taken. 

Brock does not stand a foot from the 
ground, which gives him the appearance 
of being smaller than he really is and in 
proportion to his size, he has enormous 
strength, particularly in his broad chest 
and fore-feet. His jaws, which are set 
with thirty-eight teeth, are also 
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the skunk, the stoat, and a few other 
animals throw off as a protection when 
attacked. But the badger does not put 
his to any such use. It is said he derives 
nourishment from it during the short 
periods of hibernation when the weather 
in the winter is exceptionally severe. 
His earth, or rather, to call it by its 
correct name, his sett, is generally found 
on the southern slope of a hill. As a 
matter of fact, it is seldom that the 
animal is met with save in hilly districts. 


THE BADGER 


If of any age wonderful and beautiful 
is a sett, consisting of tunnel after 
tunnel, one on the top of another, like 
stories in a large building, often 
with few exits compared with the number 
of tunnels, and perhaps winding over 
a space of twenty square yards, 
descending in places to a depth of a 
dozen or more feet. A poor idea can be 
formed of these tunnels by the size and 
number of the exits and the amount 
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living chambers, in which two or three 
big men can sit. It seems that these 
ovens are each used for a different 
purpose, one as a store-room, sometimes 
a bushel or more of nuts and acorns 
being found buried not in the floor but 
in the walls, one as a bedroom, one as a 
dining-room, and one for domestic 


purposes. I do not say this arrangement 
of the ovens is the case in every sett, 
but undoubtedly some such device 


This photograph gives a capital illustration of the great size of some Badger setts, and the way the holes are made one 
above another. Badgers were found here after digging had been go.ng on for two days, and a trench 18 feet deep had 
been sunk. ‘T'wo holes can be seen—a man is lying down looking into a third 


of loose earth surrounding them. Often 
the holes look too small to admit a 
badger ; but a few feet into the ground the 
passages grow enormously, as may be 
judged from the fact that in places a 
man can crawl along them comfortably. 
Apart from this, they are most beauti- 
fully domed, reminding one of the railway 
tubes in London. They all eventually 
lead into one another, and here and 
there are large “ovens” or round 


prevails in all of age and size. The badger 
is a lover of warmth amd comfort, and 
makes himself an enormous nest of 
dead grass, bracken-fern, and _ leaves. 
He carries these materials into his 
spacious home in fairly large round balls 
at a time, and strange to say, walking 
backwards and with the balls resting 
on his forelegs, where he holds them with 
his head. 

Although as a general rule not more 
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than a pair of badgers inhabit each sett, 
there are exceptions to this rule. For 
instance, once as many as seven full- 
grown brocks were seen to come out 
of one in the twilight of a summer’s 
evening, and in the spring of this year 
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parent the year round. But we can 
depend upon it that both they and 
the fox were compelled to give the new 
family a wide berth, for few animals are 
more jealous of their young than the 
badger. Handle them and give them 


A LITTLE BOY BOTTLE-FEEDING HIS BABY BADGER ‘‘TOMMIE ”’ 
This Badger would answer readily to its name, and follow its master like a dog 


the writer saw seven dug out of a sett, 
in Sussex, and a fine dog fox into the 


bargain. The seven consisted of 
four full-grown sows and three cubs 
about a month old. No doubt three 
of the adults were a previous. year’s 
litter and had remained with their 


back to her and she will immediately 
kill them. 

It is not an unusual occurrence to find 
a fox inhabiting a badger’s sett, provided 
the latter is roomy; but I imagine it is 
only for short periods that the intrusion 
is tolerated, for whilst brock is of most 
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cleanly habits, the same cannot be said 
of the fox. Indeed, so particular is the 
former about his home that at least 
once a year he thoroughly “ spring- 
cleans’ the whole of the tunnels and 
ovens by scraping the walls, roof, and 
floor, and working the earth thus 
removed out into the open air. 

He is, moreover, continually boring 
new tunnels and making new ovens. 
The reader can, therefore, gather why 
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guided in their work by fox terriers, 
who, sent into the tunnel two at a time, 
locate the quarry and then by their 
barking tell the diggers which passages 
to open. 

A terrier that attacks and does not 
throw his tongue is useless, as is 
one weighing much above sixteen pounds 
(fourteen pounds or thereabouts is 
regarded as the ideal weight), for as 
soon as brcck realises that his beautiful 
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some of the setts, which have been in 
existence as far back as the oldest among 
us can remember, are of such a huge 
size, and that when the badger-hunter 
tackles them he finds it next to 
impossible to get up to the badgers. 
Here I may pause and say that badger- 
hunting as conducted to-day is a very 
harmless and quite a humane sport. 
It merely consists in the hunters digging 
the badgers out of their setts, being 


home, the work perhaps of a quarter-of- 
a-century, is being broken up, and the 
terriers are yelping and snapping at 
his stern, he begins to dig himself in 
deeper, heaping up the earth he removes 
in the faces of the dogs, and only the 
smallest can work a way through after 
him. Brock resembles the mole some- 
what in the comparative ease with which 
he can pass through the ground, but 
naturally he does not make progress 
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with quite the freedom that the mole 
does. Still, in a light soil he can get 
along faster than those who are digging 
after him, but he is always the first to 
tire. I may also say that although a 
badger can easily kill a fox-terrier, a 
dog so small can do him little hurt, 
so tough is his skin. 

The average hunt lasts about twelve 
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to Nature. And since, moreover, land- 
owners in practically all parts of the 
country are doing their best to protect 
and preserve them, it is likely they will 
increase in numbers considerably. 
Some Naturalists state that the 
badger is monogamus and pairs for life, 
both of which assertions are, I think, 
doubtful. The young are born in 
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hours, even when haif-a-dozen or more 
sturdy labourers are working with all 
might and main with pick and spade, 
whilst some have gone on night and day 
for a whole week and then the badgers 
have not been taken. Nowadays the 
animals are not killed, but after they 
have been weighed and shown to the 
spectators or “‘field,”’ they are given back 


February, and come into the world 
naked, blind, and deaf, the skin being 


of a bluish tint. Three is the usual 
number, but two are common, four are 
occasionally found, and once or twice 
in a lifetime as many as five. 

The babies are small compared with 
the size of their parents; indeed, a 
fox-terrier gives birth to larger young. 
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It is, however, at an exceptional rate 
that the badger’s cubs grow. At the 
end of a week they have increased 
quite an inch in length, their eyes are 
beginning to open, and they are clothed 
with coarse hair of a bluish-grey colour. 

I have already stated that the badger 
is one of the most harmless members 
of the animal world. In the matter of 
food he may be looked upon as omni- 
vorous, few things seeming to come 
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climbing, and he is not given to stalking, 
and crouching in one place for hours, 
patiently watching and waiting. Some- 
times badgers are suspected of killing 
lambs, poultry, and game, but when 
these cases come to be carefully 
investigated, brock has to be discharged 
and the guilt laid at another’s door. 
Few counties in England and Wales are 
without badgers, not excepting suburban 
Surrey and Essex. For centuries past 
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amiss to him. All manner of roots, 
ulbs, vegetables, and fruits he likes, 
hs well as beetles and insects of all sorts, 
snakes, honey, wasp grubs, hedgehogs, 
ges, birds, rabbits, mice, and rats. 
3ut I am confident that his staple food 
5s wild fruit, insects, and vegetation, 
and that he seldom tastes flesh for the 
bimple reason that he cannot secure it 
kave at the expense of much toil. Unlike 
he fox, he does not excel in the art of 


the animal has inhabited beautiful Box 
Hill, near Dorking, and some of the setts 
on the glorious and graceful slopes are 
supposed to be as old as the hill itself. 
Probably Box Hill is now the nearest 
spot to London where the badger is 
still found. Three years ago some were 
living just about a dozen miles from 
Charing Cross. This was on the out- 
skirts of the pretty Surrey village of 
Woodmansterne. There was a sett in a 
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chalk pit, one of extreme age and size, 
and of wonderful and beautiful archi- 
tecture. The oldest inhabitants of the 
village could not remember the chalk 
pit without the sett. At last, however, 
there came an ignorant gamekeeper 
and others and broke it up. It was 
during dull, early days of February that 
the vandalism was committed. A boar, 
a sow, and three cubs only a few days 
old were unearthed after nearly a week 
of incessant toil. The boar was killed, 
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what some would call broken hearts, 
because they had not a parent to nestle 
to. Others would say they pined to 
death. 

It must be told that barely a dozen 
yards from the sett there was a poultry 
house, and some fifty yards away a 
farm-house. Yet the badgers had never 
been known to kill any of the poultry, 
and presumably they had no objection 
to living so close to a human dwelling. 
The badger is passionately fond of its 


AN INTERESTING COMPARISON—THE SKULL OF A FOX AND THE SKULL OF A BADGER 


the sow and the cubs were given to the 
writer. I turned the former down in 
Sussex, which is a great badger county ; 
the cubs I attempted to rear. They 
lived and flourished for a week, then one 
by one they died, one in the early 
morning, one in the evening, one the 
following morning, and apparently for 
the mere joy of dying. At all events, 
they had taken sweetened and warmed 
milk from a bottle eagerly, and had 
seemed to be in perfect health. It can 
only be presumed that they died of 


home and the neighbourhood. Turn 
one down, people say, fifty miles fro 

where you took it, and it will eventually 
return, if not to the old sett, to thd 
vicinity and promptly dig another home 
A week after I turned down the sow in 
Sussex, a female badger was found and 
shot in an outhouse about a coupl 
of miles from the chalk pit, and it wag 
taken for granted the badger was m 

sow returning to her old home, and if 
this was really the case, she had covered 
some twenty-five miles. Probably nevey 
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again will badgers be found so close to 
London as Woodmansterne. 

A few months previous to this tragedy 
upon tragedy, a sow was got out of a 
sett at Black Bushes, near Redhill, 
after a great dig that lasted for twenty- 
four hours or thereabouts, and was duly 
given her freedom six miles away. And 
as early as the next morning she was 
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Again, short is the life of the latter in 
confinement. I knew one to live for a 
couple of years, and doubtless most 
wretched years they were, and I have 
known others to live from ajfewdays 
toa few months. The moral to be drawn 


from this is that it is cruel and vile to 
keep a badger caught when fully grown 
penned up in some sort of cage. 


NURSING THE BADGER 


back at the old sett, sadly surveying 
the ruins, and, alas! was shot by a 
prowling gunner. 

A baby badger, from about three weeks 
old, is easy to rear, and if treated with 
kindness develops into an affectionate, 
amusing, and intelligent pet. But 
easily as a young badger can be domesti- 
cated, it is impossible to tame an adult. 


Finally I may add that this very 
interesting animal requires little food 
in comparison with its size to keep it in 
good condition and healthy. pet 
badger should not be given any flesh, 
but should be provided with a diet of 
fruit, vegetables, and dog-biscuits, and 
an abundance of clean, fresh water. 


A 


GERVASE 


BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER 


““ An’ is it in England ye’d go send 
Conan Maol to be trained for the big 
race?” 

Dan-a-scudal, to whom this question 
was addressed, nodded. ‘‘ He be the 
surer to win it, so,” he said. 

His cousin Ned chewed a straw in 
silence for a second. It was not the part 
of a man who had gained the crowning 
distinction of two voyages to the States 
and back to admit astonishment. 

‘An’ where’ll ye get the money ?” 
he asked. ‘Them English trainers 
charges a high penny—two an’ three 
pounds a week I’m told—no less.”’ 

Dan, occupied with the last plaits of 
his mare’s mane, laughed. 

“ Heth ! wait till I have this one sold 
to the English captain, that’s come wid 
the new regiment,” he returned. ‘“‘ May- 
be he’d buy her off me this very day when 
he sees the way she’d lep. Three 
hundred pounds I’ll part her for—not a 
penny less.” 

Ned was still unimpressed. 

“He to be rich then ?”’ he suggested 
with a note of incredulity in his voice. 

Dan gave the mare’s nose a rub with 
his pocket handkerchief 

“Rich is it?” he said. “‘ Aye—an’ 
too rich! All them English does be that 
way,” he added, voicing the tradition 
which is of all traditions the most firmly 
planted in the Irish mind. 

“I’m told, indeed, he wouldn’t buy 
a horse at all unless the man that owned 
him opens his mouth wide,” he went 
on as Ned remained silent. ‘‘ There’s 
some that way. In drhead ye’d rob 
them, they do be—and thinking bad of 
any horse they could get cheap.”’ 

He turned the mare round and looked 
her over with pardonable pride. She 
came of the best stock in Ireland, and 
would have been noticeable in even a 
Leicestershire field. 

“Maybe I wouldn’t bring her back 


this evening, when the Captain ’ud see 
her,” he remarked, as he mounted. 

He had no earthly idea of whether 
Captain Walters wanted a horse, but 
his project of selling him the black mare 
was merely part of a general project 
to sell horses to “‘ them officer gentle- 
men ’’ whom a merciful Providence sent 
to Ireland for the especial purpose of 
buying them. 

“It’s a pity Miss O’Dynor wouldn’t 
buy her off ye,” said Ned-a-scudal, 
“Sure she’s after bringing a dirty yaller 
brute back from Dublin, with a long 
tail on him and a cross eye—murdered 
he’ll have her an’ she follying the dogs 
on him.”’ 

* * * * * 

There are certain days when the fiend 
of disaster seems to be abroad—days 
when two or three people get really 
bad falls in an inferior hunt and over 
country they have traversed safely a 
hundred times before. The day on 
which Dan-a-scudal set out to sell his 
four-year-old to Captain Walters proved 
a black one in the annals of that season. 

Aline O’Dynor’s accident was a fore- 
gone conclusion to all who saw her at 
the meet on the iron-mouthed, ill 
schooled steeplechaser to which hey 
twenty-one years and newly-acquire 
fortune had tempted her. It wa 
inevitable that he should turn over af 
the first narrow bank; but not that the 
best of the pack should be jumped on 
and killed, or that the Whip should 
fracture his skull, or that Dan’s mare 
who had never made a mistake before 
should smash her off hind fetlock t 
pieces at a little drop fence on to th 
road. All of which things happened o 
that ill-fated 22nd of December. 

* * * * * 


There more 


than _yerself 
knocked in the hunt, Dan,” said Ned 
late the same evening. “ Ye’d be sorr 


was 


if ye seen the poor young lady from the 
Castle, an’ she stretched for dead 
fornint the widdy Sullivan’s. Destroyed 
she is—the leg of her in two pieces the 
same as the poor mare. It’s hardly she’ll 
walk this side of midsummer. An’ 
I’m told all the talk that’s out of her 
is telling the doctor he has a right to 
have her cured agin mid March, the way 
she’d see her horse running in the 
Spring Steeplechase— winning it’ sez 
she, I’m told.” 

The word ‘“steeplechase’’ diverted 
Dan’s thoughts from the _ heiress’ 
injuries to his own. There was no 
possibility now of sending Conan Maol 
to England. 

“It ‘ud be as good for me to send the 
crature to the fair of Kulblanaid,’’ he 
said, heavily. 

Ned, whose mind was still running on 
Miss O’Dynor, looked puzzled. 

““Ts it Conan ?”’ he asked, and then, 
“Ah, not at all. Wouldn’t ye be able 
to pay for him in England ? ” 

“JT would not. Where would I get 
money? Didn’t the woman have 
me at great expense with her sickness 
this time twelve month—an’ then wheel 
‘around an’ die on me at the end of it ? 
And isn’t the bull I got wid her after 
dying, too? There’s no man more 
pairsecuted than meself in the ring of 
Ireland !”’ 

Ned drew vigorously at his pipe. 
‘He had a high opinion of Conan Maol’s 
merits, had indeed already backed him 
several times in the local shebeen— 
but he was acquainted with the course 
over which the new thousand-pound 
race known as the “Spring Steeple- 
chase”? would be run, and knew 
exactly how good a horse it demanded 
and how fit that horse must be. 

“‘ Miss O’Dynor’s sending that Gervase 
to England next week,” he said. 
“*Twould be as good—aye an’ better, 
for her to be racing that yaller tarrier 
she has in the yard. Sure I seen Gervase 
at Baldoyle in the autumn, an’ he bet 
out before he had two miles travelled— 
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the legs foldin’ undher him, no less. 
I’m telling ye, Danny, that one’ll not 
lep three fences on that English course.” 

“°Tis equal to me how many he’d 
lep when Conan wouldn’t be in it,” 
retorted Dan, bitterly, refusing comfort. 

Ned knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe caretully, avoiding his cousin’s eye 
the while. Then, after a lengthy pause 
and a side glance round the room, he 
began to speak—in a whisper. 

* * ** * * 

““ My trainer is simply delighted with 
Gervase,” said Aline O’Dynor, flinging 
a letter acrcss the bed to her only 
relation, a perpetually scandalized 
maiden aunt, who lived with her. 
There, read 

Miss O’Dynor, senior, took the note 
up gingerly. Aline’s stable, in all its 
branches, was the bane of her existence. 
She had grave doubts as to the propriety 
of a correspondence with an unknown 
man, and a doleful conviction that 
racing must inevitably ruin both her 
niece’s finances in this world and her 
prospects in the next. 

Mingled protest and perplexity were 
in every line of her face as she unfolded 
the letter. Mr. Nihil wrote in glowing 
terms of Gervase. Indeed, having (with 
good reason) the scantiest opinion of 
young Miss O’Dynor’s wisdom, he could 
not entirely conceal his surprise at the 
stamp of horse her “Spring Steeple- 
chase ” candidate showed himself to be. 

Gervase’s previous performances had 
hitherto been discreetly ignored by both 
sides—on his owner’s part from happy 
ignorance, on his trainer’s from a dis- 
clination to condemn the horse until 
he formed a personal opinion of him. 

Now he could speak, and in his 
judgment the bay, with ten stone, had 
an excellent chance. Gervase, so he 
wrote, was a quite exceptional fencer— 
indeed, he, Nihil, couldn’t imagine what 
had happened to him at Baldoyle and 
the two or three other Irish meetings 
at which he understood the horse had 
fallen. 
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“Oh dear, I never knew the animal 
tumbled about,” wailed Miss O’Dynor, 
when she came to this part of the trainer’s 
letter. ‘‘Oh Aline, pray, pray sell it! 
Isn’t it enough that that horrible long- 
tailed beast should have nearly killed 
you? If you’d only seen the way it 
came back! Prancing up the avenue— 
not in the least depressed or ashamed— 
nearly pulling James, who was trying to 
lead it, off his horse. Oh really 

“Calm yourself, you old goose!” 
put in Aline, as her aunt paused for 
breath. ‘‘ And finish Mr. What’s-his- 
name’s letter. You'll see he wants 
someone to come over and see Gervase. 
There’s no one but you—you’ll have 
to go!” 

Miss O’Dynor gasped. “I! Oh 
heavens, what an idea! Certainly not ! 
Send Peter—or the steward—I couldn’t 
dream of such a thing!” 

“IT sacked the steward three weeks 
ago. He'll go next Tuesday. As for 


Peter—now, is it likely I’m going to 


send away the head man with the stable 
full of influenza? -Even garbling the 
messages as you all do I know, Petunia 
and the roan mare are both just as bad 
as they can be—and I’d break my heart 
if Petunia died! No! luckily you have to 
go to England next week, so you can 
just run down to old Nihil’s place, 
Auntie, and see Gervase, and tell him 
I insist on the horse winning the 
Spring ’’—absolutely insist ! ”’ 

‘“‘[—I—shouldn’t know what to say 
to Mr. Nihil—and I can’t bear horses. 
A donkey nearly killed me once, years 
ago—and 

“ Attempted fratricide!”’ put in her 
dutiful niece with a giggle. ‘‘ Never mind 
what you can’t bear, Auntie. It doesn’t 
matter in the least. Someone has got 
to see Gervase or Mr. Nihil may think 
I don’t care whether he wins or not, 
so you'll have to go. Bless you, you 
needn’t let him know you don’t like 
horses! He’ll never think anyone could 
be so silly.”’ 


Miss O’Dynor, senior, capitulated. 
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She was an absolutely supine woman, 
under everyone’s thumb, and accustomed 
to play the part of door mat to her 
masterful young relative. 

“ But what am I to say? I mean 
about the horse,” she protested. “ If 
he shows me a lot I shan’t even know 
which is Gervase.”’ 

“Why, you’ve seen him a dozen 
times !”’ 

“Have I? Well—but—but—what 
am I to say—I mean how am I to put 
a?” 

Aline let her head drop back and 
stared up at the ceiling. Truth to tell, | 
she was as ignorant of everything 
connected with horse-flesh as a young 
woman brought up by a very prim 
maiden aunt and at a very prim and 
high-class school would be—but her | 
inability to realise the fact was chronic. 

“Tl look up something suitable in 
the Badminton Library,” she announced, 
loftily. 

‘At least I can safely enquire if the | 
animal is tractable and responds to 
teaching,” murmured’ her aunt, who 
was as optimistic as she was pliant. 

* * * * * 

This in effect was what she did say 
to Mr. Nihil, when that nonplussed and 
embarrassed gentleman was piloting her 
to a point of vantage on his training 
ground one windy March morning some 
fortnight later. 

He had been decidedly aggravated by 
Aline’s refusal to let Gervase start in the 
Liverpool Trial Steeplechase at Sandown 
Park, and was, as he himself put 
it, “fairly sick of women.” In fact, 
he meant when the “Spring” was 
over to ask the lady to remove 
Gervase, and her second string Boston, 
from his stable. 

Miss O’Dynor bleated little breathless 
remarks to him about nothing in 
particular as they walked together over 
the wet grass, but her whole mind was 
divided between speculation as_ to 
whether her damp feet would give her 
cold and very real terror of the big 
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hooded, sheeted, bandaged creatures 
who rolled inquisitive eyes at her as they 
passed. 

Of the gallop itself she took in nothing, 
except a most alarming thunder of 
hoofs and the fact that horses were 
jumping a very large fence in her imme- 
diate vicinity, with no guarantee that 
their natural depravity might not at 
any moment lead them to turn upon 
her. Gervase having been pointed out, 
she tried diligently to observe him, and 
remarked that he had grown con- 
siderably. 

“And Michael—the boy who came 
with him—how is he?” she asked, 
while Mr. Nihil strove to compose his 
features. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, he’s ill,” 
he answered. ‘“‘ He seemed all right 
this morning, and I told him you were 
coming. About an hour before you 
arrived he got some kind of attack—I 
don’t suppose it’s anything much. He 
has always been all right up to to-day. 
Gervase has finished his work now, so 
perhaps, er—would you like to return 
to the house?” 

“Oh, I should—indeed I should!” 
cried poor Miss O’Dynor, snatching at 
the suggestion with pathetic eagerness. 
* And I will tell my niece that Gervase 
has grown a lot, and didn’t tumble 
even once. He was always tumbling 
down in Ireland. At first I hoped it 
might be only that he was double- 
jointed, like a little boy I know, but 
afterwards I became afraid that he had 
rickety legs—so many of my niece’s 
horses seem insecure on their legs—I 
cannot understand it. But you are 
really sure Gervase will win—what is 
the race—the Derby ? ”’ 

“The Spring Steeplechase. Oh, no 
I’m not sure, I merely think he has a 
good chance.” 

Miss O’Dynor remembered that her 
niece had told her to ‘ insist,’ but to do 
so might, she felt, result in her having 
to remain longer among these terri- 
fying animals—even to go back and 
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see Gervase jump again, for all she 
knew—so she said no more, and it is open 
to question whether she or Mr. Nihil 
felt most relieved when the moment 
of final parting came. 

* * * 


* * 


“ Of all the unfortunate things that 
ever happened to me, it’s about the 
worst,”’ said Nihil, lugubriously. “I 
ask you, Walters, would anyone imagine 
that even an Irish lad could lose his 
way in half-a-mile, however thick the 
fog was? He’d only got to call out 
to the lad in front of him.” 

“When did it happen?” asked 
Captain Walters, to whom Nihil was 
detailing his grievance as the motor, 
flew racecoursewards. 

“Five days ago. There was a dense 
fog—you couldn’t see your hand in 
front of you. It came on_ very 
suddenly and we had to stop work. 
Gervase was the last of the string by 
about two hundred yards, I should say, 
and he never came back to the stables. 


us hopelessly. 

“In the end we discovered that the 
boy had made his way to the edge of 
the cliff by mistake—it’s only a mile 
from the training ground. We found his 
cap hanging on a rock half-way down 
and the turf at the top broken away 
by marks of hoofs. Of course, if the 
went over at the high tide it might be < 
long time before the bodies were washed 
up—but I rather wonder they haven’ 
been seen. There’re always a lot of 
fishing boats about.” 

“A piece of real bad luck,” said 
Walters, especially as you thought the 
horse had a good chance of the race, 
didn’t you?” 

“Very much so.” 

“He must have come on a lot in 
his jumping, then. He couldn’t ge 
two miles of the Baldoyle course i 
September, and he came a regulaq 
purler at Fairyhouse last spring. I musf 


7 

2 I had people out hunting the country- 
so: side all the rest of the day and all 
oS night, but that infernal fog hampered 
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say I thought the little O’Dynor girl 
was a fool to buy him. Here we are at 
the course.” 

Mr. Nihil got out of his motor with a 
sigh for Gervase. He had been as con- 
fident of seeing the horse come home a 
winner as any sane man can be about 
any steeplechase. It was disgusting to 
think of him drifting about at the bottom 
of the sea, and to know that two un- 
reasonable women would, to the end of 
their days, hold him responsible for 
the mishap ; whereas it was all the fault 
of that d——d silly Irish lad, who 
couldn’t find his way five hundred 
yards through a sea-fog. 

He thought of the thing at intervals 
during the day, and particularly when he 
went to saddle Short History, the 


other representative of his stable, for 
the big race. 

The whole of Ireland seemed to be in 
the paddock—each separate unit with 
a separate fancy of his own, which he 
must see before venturing his sovereign 


The air was thick with 
Munster, 


on the brute. 
the varying brogues of 
Leinster, and Connacht. 
“Heard anything about No. 35— 
Conan Maol?” asked Walters, lining 
up beside Nihil as he came in again 
through the gate, having given Short 
History’s rider his parting instructions. 
“ He belongs to a farmer near where I’m 
quartered now. Come and have a look 
at him—he’s in the corner over there.” 
Nihil, his mind on Short History, 
agreed absently and let Walters lead 
him to a ring of fustian backs, above 
which could be seen a ridge of yellow 
sheet and a hooded head. Something 
about that head struck the trainer as 
vaguely familiar. He edged a way in 
and stopped within hand’s touch of 
the Irish horse just as the hood was 
whisked off by the man at his head. 
Nihil’s exclamation made the horse 
jump. 
“By gad!” he cried, turning 
excitedly to Walters. “It’s Gervase!”’ 
“Rot,” returned his friend, “ I know 
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the horse well. How on earth could he 
be Gervase ? ”’ 

“ But I tell you he is, man!” 

“ And I tell you he isn’t. That brute’s 
been in the fellow’s possession for years. 
He bred him. Isn’t that so, Dan?” 

“It is, your honour,” said Dan-a- 
scudal with well-bred calm, buckling 
Conan’s throat-strap. 

“* Besides,” went on Walters, ‘‘ Gervase 
isn’t in any way like this horse. He’s 
a much lighter bay, he’s two inches 
smaller and an altogether different 
stamp. Bless you, Nihil, I know both 
horses well.” 

Nihil shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ That’s 
the horse I trained as Miss O’Dynor’s 
Gervase,” he said, stubbornly. “I 
shan’t rest until I’ve sifted the matter 
to the bottom. That’s the horse that’s 
been in my stable for the past three 
months and that’s supposed to have 
gone over the cliff on Thursday last.” 

Conan’s rider, a youth of some repute 
as a jockey in his own locality and a 
cousin of Dan’s, proffered a knee to 
Dan and was hoisted to the saddle, 
grinning broadly. 

“The horse is mine, sir—an’ I can 
bring the whole of Ireland to prove it,” 
said Conan Maol’s owner without any 
heat, as he took the big bay by the 
bridle preparatory to leading him out on 
the course. ‘“‘ And ’twould be as well 
for ye to go back him,” he added, in a 
lower voice intended for Nihil’s ear 
alone. 

“Yes, by gad! I think it would,” put 
in Captain Walters, with a _ glance 
after Conan. 

Nihil, left alone, went up to the stand 
in a ferment of indignation and per- 
plexity. Some one had fooled him 
nicely—so much was certain. 

The fog of four days earlier had 
returned and lay over the course like 
solidified rain. Racing was_ just 
possible, but for the public it consisted 
in a few vistas and a vast deal of specu- 
lation. 

Horses came out from the paddock 
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gate things of infinite interest, with men 
in distinguishable colours on them, and 
three hundred yards away became grey 
shadows. Only the water-jump was 
visible in any clearness. The preceding 
fence showed like a black smear on a 
whitish sheet. 

The starting bell rang and a few 
optimists began to focus their glasses. 
Then presently, with a muffled thunder 
of hoofs, ghostly-looking wraiths came 
looming through the fog sheet behind 
that furthest off fence, and having 
slipped over its black wall like phantoms, 
developed into horses when it lay behind 
them. On they came for the water 
jump, a fairly solid phalanx as yet, 
sweeping along with the peculiar 
steeplechase “‘ rush ”’ that is so infinitely 
more exciting than the best flat-race 
finish in the world. 

“ By Jove, Conan Maol can jump!” 
said Walters, as the Irish horse swept 
over the stand fence like a deer. 

Nihil, his eyes on the great bay, made 
no comment. He could not fathom 
the reason for this fraud on himself. 
If an attempt had been made to run 
Conan Maol as Gervase he would have 
understood it but why, when this Irish 
farmer was prepared to run his property 
fairiy and squarely, as his property and 
under the name in which the horse had 
been entered, should he have first 
palmed the animal off on him, Nihil, 
as Gervase ? 

Then fog once more swallowed the 
horses and comparative silence held the 
enclosure. No wait ever seems quite 
so long as those periods of time in a race 
during which the runners are out of 
sight. 

“ Think they’ve all fallen ! ”’ grumbled 
Walters at last, lifting his quite useless 
glasses. “‘ No, here they come—one, 
two—five, six—confound this mist !”’ 

It was impossible to tell one horse 
from another. Once more grey shadows 
loomed dimly through a grey curtain ; 
rose above the dark line of the last 
fence. 

Something crashed into it. Something 
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else landed with a stagger and seemed 
to stop for a second. 

“Only three in the race!”’ exclaimed 
Walters, craning forward. 

Yells, Hibernian in intensity, pealed 
from the stands as the three leading 
colourless phantoms grew every moment 
more distinct. The race lay between 
them, and the question was who were 
they? Was the favourite amongst 
them? Was old Ireland going to add 
another leaf to her laurels ? Would one 
of the “‘any-price’”’ outsiders snatch 
a sensational victory ? 

They swept clear of mist—two bays, 
and a chestnut. S.S., the favourite— 
Black Jack, a 15 to 1 chance—and 
Conan Maol. S.S., with the best turn 
of speed of the three, found her 12st 8b 
telling now to the last ounce. Conan 
carrying 10 stone, was at her girths— 
was at her shoulder—was passing her 
and coming up the last half furlong 
alone. 

“Praises be to heaven that Patsey 
was too bet up to be using the stick!” 
screamed Dan-a-scudal, fervently, as 
he fled to lead Conan in. 

“T told you he’d win,” said Mr. 
Nihil, in a tone of gloomy resignation, 
““T’m more than ever determined to sift 
this business to the bottom.” 


* * * * 


He did not have to do much sifting. 

That same evening a waiter: brought 
him the information that there was ‘‘a 
person who wanted a word with him in 
private,” and on going out he found 
Dan-a-scudal. 

The little man was, strange to state, 
absolutely sober and as nearly sane as 
an Irishman who has just won his first 
big race can be. 

“Good evening, your honour,’ he 
began. “Sure, I just called in to thank 
your honour. Only for yourself I’d not 
have won the race to-day. I never seen 
the horse so well before—an’ the way 
he lept! I declare to ye I had to shout 
when I seen the lep he threw over the 
first o’ them fences‘ Glory be,’ says I, 


GERVASE 


“he has the legs of them all—an’ ’tis 
all thanks to Mr. Nihil,’ says I. I did 
so, your honour.”’ 

He paused and looked reflectively into 
his hat and Mr. Nihil, who had a sense 
of humour, sternly suppressed a smile. 

Before he could speak, Dan went on. 

“It’s hardly I like to be speaking 
of such a thing to your honour, but— 
but—the money Miss O’Dynor’s after 
paying for training Gervase—now ? I’d 
be very thankful to know how much 
it'd be, sir, the way I could send it back 
to her. Sure, I knew the horse ’ud win 
the race if only I could get him trained, 
an’ I knew Gervase was no use, no more 
nor an ould ass—an’—an’ that was the 
way of it. Ned said ’twas a sin to be 


wasting good training on a horse that 
couldn’t lep it he was learned it for ten 
year—let alone that ’was a kindness 
to Miss O’Dynor to be saving Gervase 
the terrible hardship he’d meet, an’ him 
tryin’ to lep the like o’ them fences 


here—so he did.” 

Dan paused again, and this time Mr. 
Nihil spoke. 

“It’s the most d——d audacious 
piece of—well—of swindling I ever 
heard of !’ he said, severely. 

Aw now, your honour!” protested 
Dan, and then added, “’Deed if ye 
saw Gervase, an’ him knocked by three 
twigs an’ a gorse bush, an’ murdering 
any unfortunate fellow that’d ride him, 
you’d be thanking me for sparing ye the 
heart-scald of him.” 

Nihil wrestled with an inclination to 
laugh, without, however, losing sight 
of the serious nature of the case, for 
there could be no doubt as to the manner 
in which the National Hunt Committee 
would regard it. 

“Where is Gervase ?”’ he asked. 

“Me cousin has him safe and well, 
so he has. ’Tis back in Miss O’Dynor’s 
stable he’ll be come Saturday.” 

“How did you substitute Conan for 
him 

“‘ Substitute is it? Faith, sir, ’twas 
easy. Wasn’t the box wid Gervase an’ 
his boy left on the siding near the station, 
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the way the midnight train to Dublin ’ud 
pick it up ? Me cousin Ned gave the boy 
ten pounds to go to Americy. In dhread 
o’ the polis he was, an’ Ned knew it. 
Ned went on wid the horse himself to 
your place. ’Twas for that he took a 
wakeness the day the ould lady came 
to see the horse.” 

“And I made sure the boy was an 
Irish idiot!” thought Nihil, ruefully. 

“The fog served us fine,’ went on 
Dan, thoughtfully. ‘ An’—an’—well, 
any way ‘twas grand to see the leps the 
baste threw over them black devils of 
fences to-day! Your honour’ll not be 
denying that, I’m thinking.” 

“ The only ‘ grand’ thing about the 
whole business!” retorted his honour, 
tartly. 

But Dan was ready. ‘ Ah no, sir,” 
he said. ‘‘ Sure the grandest thing of 
all was the way ye brought the horse 
on. I’d hardly know him for the same 
baste I sent out of Ireland.” 

He paused to let the compliment— 
which Nihil knew to be a true one—sink 
in, and then added. ‘Sure, I’ll pay the 
young lady the money for the horse’s 
training.” 

Mr. Nihil pondered deeply as to what 
he should do. His duty was plain: 
to report the whole affair to the Stewards 
of the National Hunt. But he reflected 
that no one was really the worse, and the 
fact that he had been tricked would 
tend to make him alaughing stock. Dan 
watched him earnestly, for he, too, 
perceived that he was by no means 
out of the wood. Put it how he 
would the thing as this Englishman 
said was a swindle—only—somehow it 
had never occurred to him in that 
light before. 

“ You know what I ought to do?” 
asked Mr. Nihil. Dan’s heart sank 
“ Aye, but your honour wouldn’t ruin 
a poor boy, because he wanted his horse 
to win!” he pleaded, and Mr. Nihil, 
shaking his head, simply motioned to 
the door, through which Conan’s owner 
made haste to disappear after one last 
burst of fervent gratitude. 
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THE FINEST SKI-ING GROUND IN THE WORLD, FINSE, ON THE BERGEN TO CHRISTIANIA RAILWAY 


WINTER SPORTS ABROAD 


Norway. 


Norway is well known as a land par- 
ticularly rich in opportunities for the 
holiday - maker, and for the varied 
attractions it offers to lovers of sport. 
“The Land of the Midnight Sun,” the 
country of the magnificent fjords, the 
peaceful valleys, and the mighty 
mountains, has for years past been in 
summer time the objective, from all 
parts of Europe, of a steadily increasing 
multitude of visitors seeking recreation 
and enjoyment; but in scarcely any 
other country are the conditions for the 
practice of winter sports so favourable 
as in Norway. The snow is exception- 
ally good from Christmas to the end of 


April, and in some of the higher districts 
even to the end of May. The contour 
of the mountains and the practically 
unlimited ground make it especially 
suitable for ski-ing and toboganning. 
Although keen frost may prevail, the cold 
is but little felt, and when one is warmly 


clad, causes no discomfort. Much more 
sunshine prevails than we are accus- 
tomed to in England, and its luminous 
effects exercise a remarkably beautiful 
influence on mind and body. 

The facilities for travel have of late 
years been greatly inproved, owing to 
the disinterested labours of the 
Norwegian Tourist Club, Christiania, 
which has levelled the roads, built 
shelter huts, and reorganised the methods 
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of conveyance. The intending visitor 
would be well advised to put himself 
into communication with The Norway 
| Travel Bureau, 179 Strand, London. 
They will supply the fullest information 
and arrange every travel detail in 
advance, saving time, trouble, and 
expense. Tourists reach Norway by 
the steamers of the B. & N. line, which 
maintains a regular service three times 
each week, from Newcastle to Bergen— 
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still, it is there as a novelty, while in 
Norway it comes down from a period 
almost immemorially remote. The best 
time for ski-ing is from Christmas to 
Whitsuntide, but at the altitude resort 
of Finse which by the way is the finest 
skating resort known, a winter sports 
meeting is held on Midsummer’s day! 
To all, from the King and Queen down 
to the humblest peasant, this sport 
makes an effective appeal. As soon 
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the short sea route. These steamers run 
in connection with the Great Northern 
Railway Company’s trains. By the 
completion of the mountain railway 
connecting Bergen with Christiania 
the distance of 307 miles can be 
covered in fourteen hours. 

Ski-ing is the most interesting form 
of winter sports in Norway. During 
the last ten years this pastime has come 
into general favour on the Continent ; 


A SKATING HALL WITH NATURAL ICE IS THE LATEST ADDITION 


as there sufficient snow for 
ski-ing the children may be seen, as 
soon as they are out of school, practising 
in groups on the hill slopes around their 
homes, and the young men and women 
make extensive tours into the mountains. 
It does not require a long apprentice- 
ship before one can master the art 
sufficiently to derive pleasure from it. 
With a few hours’ practise each day, a 
learner ought to be able at the end of 
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a week’s time to take part in a tour inches broad, with two steel runners 
on the mountains. about one inch wide. It is steered by 
Tobogganing is a sport indulged in by the hindmost occupant by means of a 


FINSE HOTEL, NORWAY, ALTITUDE 4,000 FEET 


both old and young. The toboggan— long pole tapering towards the end. 
locally called ‘‘ kjaelke ’—is constructed To the stranger it may appear a perilous 
to seat from two to five persons, in pastime as the machine is seen bounding 
length from five to seven feet by twelve down some steep mountain hill, but 
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that it is far less dangerous than it 
looks is proved by the small number 
of accidents which occur. The steers- 
man, however, must needs keep a 
sharp look-out ahead, to see that the way 
is clear, in order to get round the sharp 
bends in the road with their abrupt 
drops on the outer side. As no special 
skill is required except by the steersman, 
many can share in the joys of tobog- 
ganing to whom they would otherwise 
be unknown, 

Skating is a sport which dates back 
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Hockey has recently been introduced 
into the country, and those acquainted 
with the game in England will under- 
stand that it must necessarily be most 
exciting when played on the ice. Curling, 
hill-sliding, ski-driving, trotting, reindeer 
driving, and ice-pegging are other sports 
practised. To all lovers of a simple 
hygienic life, and to those requiring 
exceptional climatic conditions for the 
winning back of health, Norway is 
likely -to appeal more and more as its 
benefits become better known. 


THE DINING HALL, 


to a remote period in Norwegian history. 
In England we reckon ourselves fortunate 
if we can obtain a few precarious days on 
the ice in the course cf a winter. In 
Norway the frost continues unbroken 
for months on end, and the most ardent 
skaters can have their dreams literally 
fulfilled, retiring at night without any 
apprehension of a thaw setting in 
before the morning. 


FINSE HOTEL 


FRANCE. 


In olden times the villages and towns 
which nestle in the elevated vaileys 
amongst the mountains were only 
accessible to those hardy spirits who 
feared not ajourney in aricketty diligence, 
which was always in peril of being 
snowed up or getting lost. Recent 
science has rendered such out-of-the-way 
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spots quite easy of access, nay, important 
improvements and accelerations have 
been made by the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway, chiefly affecting the 
new 4-30 p.m. Continental Express from 
Charing Cross via Dover and Calais. 
From December Ist it will be due in Paris 
at 11-0 p.m., or in 6} hours from London. 
From December 9th, it will have a con- 
nection to Bale via Laon, and from 
December 15th a connection to Inter- 
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of faster steamers and the shortening of 
the journey from Dieppe to Paris by 20 
miles. The P.L.M. will also take you to 
sucha place as Chamonix in about fourteen 
hours from Paris, and Aix-les Bains (for 
Mont Revard) in eight hours from the 
same capital, in a well-appointed train 
and comfortable electric car. You will 
then be 3,500 to 5,000 feet above sea 
level, at a popular rendezvous of those 
who wish to enjoy arctic cold in brilliant 


CHAMONIX AND THE BREVENT IN WINTER 


Photograph by M. Willmann 


laken via Délémont. Sleeping cars from 
Calais to Bale and Calais to Interlaken 
will run, and passengers for the Winter 
Sports will find this the quickest service 
to the Engadine and the Bernese Ober- 
land. 

Yet another way from London to Paris 
is by the Newhaven and Dieppe route of 
the London Brighton & South Coast 
Railway. This journey has been con- 
siderably improved by the introduction 


sunshine, biting frost in comfortable 
quarters, and all the sports of snow and 
ice. 

A century and a half ago the little 
village of Chamonix was unknown, 
except to the ubiquitous tax-collector. 
Tourists, men of science, and lovers of 
beautiful scenery have since contributed 
to give it a place in the world’s 
history. It used to be visited chiefly 
as a_ starting place for the ascent 
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of Mont-Blanc, but at the present time 
it is a great centre for Alpine excursions, 
| and is visited by a hundred thousand 
people every year. 

The place promises soon to be as much 
frequented in January as it is in July; 
for in truth nowhere can winter sports 
be enjoyed amidst more beautiful 
surroundings. To begin with, the journey 
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the fleecy snow is cleft by sharp- 
peaked rocks; here and there we 
see fine ice stalactites, now white, now 
tinted with the pale blue of the myosotis. 
Then we have a succession of distant 
views, interrupted by towering masses of 
rock, and we pass by steep glades where 
the snow has melted beneath the per- 
pendicular rays of the sun. 


SKI COMPETITION, CHAMONIX 


Pholograpbh by Adolphe Couttet 


to Chamonix presents a series of mag- 
nificent landscapes. 

Directly we get into the comfortable 
carriages of the electric railway at Le 
Fayet, we realise that we are among the 


great mountains. The train climbs 
the steep incline so slowly that we 
have time to see everything through 
the large windows of the compartment. 
Soon we plunge into a narrow gorge ; 


In a short time we get a striking view 
of Pont-Sainte-Marie, and the Viaduct, 
with Mont Blanc towering above them 
in all its brightness and glory. The 
sunlight seems to burst from the 
mountain’s embrace ; when we emerge 
from the glen we are dazzled and en- 
chanted, and we continue our journey 
to Chamonix with our eyes fixed on 
the Giant of the Alps. The colour-sense 
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is charmed by hues soft as satin, rich as 
velvet, subdued as fresh cream, the 
whole shrouded in a_ bluish haze. 
Majestic lines, most varied in design, 
rise to heights that the eye is unwont to 
scan. We almost fancy we can see, to 
the right, the very veins of the great 
schistous strata amid the heaped-up 
““névés’’ and the cloven seracs, while 
masses of granite loom on our left. 
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all is brightness to the eye, and where 
the tinkling of sleigh bells, the ringing 
shouts and merry laughter make joyous 
music on the ear. The sky overhead 
is of the deepest, purest blue, intensified 
by the whiteness of the rugged peaks | 
that stand out clear cut all round. 
Amidst such surroundings there is 
gathered a crowd of all nationalities 
who have come armed with curious 


BOB-SLEIGHING AT CHAMONIX 


Photograph ty Adolphe Coutlet 


Chamonix is reached in time for lunch, 
though Paris was only left on the 
previous evening. For weeks there 
stretches all round a wintry landscape 
of novel nooks and corners’ with 
curious outlines, a perfect wonderland 
of snowy beauty. The air is clear 
and sharp, the sun shines down with full 
lustre on the fairy scene, and the tall 
pine and fir trees are feathered as if with 
pure white down. It is a fairyland where 


costumes and appliances, sleighs, skates, 
snow shoes and skis, and an abundant 


supply of good spirits, for all are 
enthusiasts for sports. Ski-ing is the 
most popular sport, and when proficiency 
in the art is obtained the ease and 
rapidity with which the snow can 
be traversed well repay the days spent 
in giving a free entertainment to 
interested onlookers. 

High jumping is the most wonderful 
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of all the feats accomplished upon the 
long lathe-like skis. The performer 
shoots from a platform into the air, 
and landing on the slope beneath, 
pursues a downward career with the 
speed of an express train. The soft 
snow breaks the violence of the fall, 
and,the tumbler is none the worse, but 
laughs heartily with the onlookers at 
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taking place throughout the season. 
Looking across the slopes, endless 


movement meets the eye, and the shouts 
of laughter and cries of merriment that 
resound through the valley from sunrise 
to sunset make a music that is in 
delightful contrast to the solemn stillness 
of the towering heights around. Then 
the sun goes down, throwing beams of 


INTERNATIONAL HOCKEY MATCH AT CHAMONIX 
Photograph by G, Tairraz 


his mishap. Sleighing is  well-nigh 
universal, and the village children 
on their little home-made sleds dart 
in and out and round corners in a 
manner that is startling to the new 
arrival. 

Skating and curling on the lake are 
in full swing all the livelong day, 
matches and competitions for prizes 


glory upon the topmost hills, trans- 
forming them into peaks of burnished 
gold. Very comfortable hotels remain 
open throughout the season. Ski, 
luge, bobsleigh and other competitions 
are being held, as well as international 
contests, under the auspices of the 
French Alpine Club, the Chamonix 
Alpine Sports Club and the Paris 
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Skating Club. Excursions, and day and 
night fétes, complete these festive 
gatherings. Very fine sledge drives 
supply a relaxation from the winter 
sports. We should particularly 
recommend the drive from Chamonix 
to Le Fayet. Although the road mainly 
follows the railway line we have already 
taken, there are sufficient divergencies 
to make it extremely interesting. 
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for at least three hours. The red of the 
Plan des Aiguilles grows richer, while 
the strong shadows are of a decided 
blue. On the heights the hues of day 
persist, and the pale lemon, flecked with 
violet, spreads over the watered satin 
of the “ névés.” The rocks are still 
of a brownish red, backed by sienna. 
The greenish-black velvet of the fir- 
trees descends into the valley, which is 


SKATING AT CHAMONIX 


Photograph by G. Tairraz 


Another very good run is that from 
Chamonix to Argentiére and Le Planet. 
It can be done in four hours; but it is a 
good plan to lunch at Le Planet and 
return to Chamonix in time to see the 
sunset, which is particularly beautiful 


in winter. As soon as the sun has 
disappeared behind the Brévent the 
valley begins to darken, but a luminous 
twilight, with exquisite soft hues, reigns 


already shrouded in night. Soon the 
night rises, and the icy circle of the 
Grand Plateau is involved in shade 
through which the immense seracs of the 
Jonction loom before us; above 
the shade of the golden summit, with 
touches of ashen grey, stands out against 
the deep blue of the sky. Other glaciers, 
where the rays fall otherwise, are tinged 
with orange, and the rocks around them 
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are red, with violet in the shadows. 
Women’s brightest ornaments are pale 
beside these splendid jewels. 

After the short, but full, day, spent in 
pursuing and catching pleasure, the 
Cosmopolitan crowd, with strengthened 
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had their ambitions crushed by the 
falling of Babel’s Tower. 

Dimmer and more dim grows the light, 
fainter comes the sounds from the 
valleys as night descends, and in the 
snug, warm rooms of the hotels, tall 


CHAMONIX, GYMKHANA ON THE SKATING RINK 
Photograph by G. Tairraz 


nerves and well-developed appetites, 
seat themselves round the dinner table. 
The clinking of glasses and clashing of 
plates is drowned by the hum of human 
speech in all languages, a noise resemb- 
ling the sound that must have volleyed 
forth when the first great Architects 


tales are told of the day’s doings. * After 
a concert or a ball, everybody retires 
to enjoy the sound sleep which comes to 
those who have spent the day in the 
bright sunlight and nipping cold which 
are the characteristic weather conditions 
of Chamonix in winter. 
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MODDLES DOWN SOUTH 


BY H. J. CLAY 


I must honestly confess that I have no 
love for the Football Transfer System, 
the system by which players are bought 
and sold, and transferred from one club 
to another. It is so irritating to find 
one’s heroes, for so many years identified 
with some world-famed, long-established 
club, tramping the country travelling 
from pillar to post, until it is almost 
impossible to find them. Indeed, one 
is almost led to suspect that Association 
Football has become really more of a 
business than a game. When one sees 
two teams opposed to one another, both 
forming a heterogeneous mixture of 
English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irishmen, 
Home Rulers and Orangemen, can it 
really be of the smallest interest to any- 
one which side wins, and whether the 
winning team plays under the name of 
Piccadilly Circus or Charing Cross ? 
Far, far different was it years ago, 
when I resided in a little rural hamlet of 
about 2,000 inhabitants. There, indeed, 
you would find local pride and local 
patriotism. There every Saturday you 
would see a gallant little team of entirely 
local men—the doctor, the butcher, the 
baker, the grocer, the boat builder, two 
masters and a boy from the school, the 
assistant curate, a baritone singer, and 
the undertaker—with the vicar as referee 
(a great factor in their victories by the 
way) contesting successfully against the 
flower and strength of the land, and what 


for! a mere eggshell—purely the honour 
and glory of the thing. And the 
spectators—my word, how they could 
shout ! like no other spectators in the 
world. How keen the little place was! 
Every little boy, who was born into the 
world alive, promptly had his kicking 
powers tested in his cradle and was 
carefully nurtured from tender years, as 
a prospective half or full back. 

Once this gallant little band of men 
reached the semi-final of the English 
Cup, and having the misfortune to be 
beaten, rather unluckily I think, there 
was not a member of the team who did 
not arrive home shedding bitter tears 
of mortification and disappointment, and 
the beautiful and charming girls of that 
sad little town—and beautiful and 
charming girls they were, too—wore 
mourning for weeks afterwards. This 
is what I call local pride and local 
patriotism! Nowadays one reads in the 
papers of a certain team having bought 
a fine set of forwards for £5,000, just as 
one might carry through a bargain at 
the stores. All I can say is, that I 
honestly believe my own five forwards, 
namely, my butcher, my baker, doctor, 
my baritone singer, and my spiritual 
adviser, would have waltzed round 
them. 

But perhaps you are wearying of me 
and would like to hear the experience 
of Moddles, when he came down South. 
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MODDLES DOWN SOUTH 


I have no further need to introduce him 
to some readers, as they know him 
already, as the best and incidentally the 
roughest centre half-back the country 
had produced for years, and a generally 
popular and big-hearted fellow, who 
never let a friend or a side down. 

I will not attempt, for me the im- 
possible task, of telling Moddle’s story 
in his own dialect and phraseology, the 
former being a mixture of North country 
and Welsh, and the latter being 
peculiarly his own. However, the sub- 
stance was this. Colonel Fireburn and 
the Committee of the Rangers had 
been approached by a recently formed 
Southern club, which called itself 
the Southam Harriers, with a view to the 
purchase of Moddles for £1,000. Their 
desire was to enter the Second League, 
and at the end of the year to gain 
promotion to the First League. Colonel 
Fireburn asked Moddles his opinion, and 
assured him that they were very loth to 
part with him. However, they left him 


a free agent, and as they had won the 
Cup the previous year they were quite 
willing to let him have a canter down 


South for a few months, “and I 
guarantee I shall get you back very 
soon,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ somehow or 
other.” 

“Well,” said Moddles, ‘‘I was not 
much more than a youngster then, and 
I could not help being flattered by an 
offer of £1,000 being put on my head— 
or rather legs—a large offer, mind you, 
at that time—and also the £50, which 
was the 5 per cent. commission on the 
purchase price, which I was to pocket 
for myself. The long and short of the 
matter was that I consented and 
became a Southam Harrier. Why we 
called ourselves the Southam Harriers 
[ have no notion, for we never succeeded 
in hurrying or harrying anybody or 
anything the whole of the season. It 
was indeed a dismal business. The 
worse we did the more the Club spent in 
buying more stars. At the end we were 
all stars, but the sort of stars you will 
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see on a foggy night. We were 
not worth a goal between us. You have 
heard of the Tower of Babel, sir ? ”’ 

“Yes,” I said, pleased to find an 
instance of Moddles’ sound religious 
education. 

“Well, it was like that ; we were not 
pals, and didn’t wish to be. We were all 
jealous of one another and couldn’t fall 
in together anyhow, though we didn’t 
find it nearly so hard to fall out. You 
would often see two of us arguing 
together whilst our opponents were busy 
getting a goal. We ended bottom of 
the League table, and, in fact, it was not 
till most of us stars were laid up in 
hospital, and they got substitutes out of 
the local Boy’s Fire Brigade that we 
ever got any points at all. I must not 
exaggerate ’’ (a thing which, by the way, 
Moddles is rather prone to do), ‘for I 
believe we did win a match one day in a 
thick fog, or rather the referee thought 
we did, and that is the important thing. 
Our opponents accused Tom Jennings 
afterwards of picking up the ball and 
throwing it through the goal. I think 
myself that is very likely what happened, 
as I never saw Tom Jennings kick a goal 
fairly and squarely with his foot—not 
leastways at Southam—and they bought 
him for £600. 

“My first introduction to Southam 
was most unfortunate. I was booked to 
play in the opening match on Saturday, 
but as I was playing up North in a 
benefit match on the Thursday, I did 
not come to town, where I had my head- 
quarters, till the Friday, and travelled 
down to Southam on the Saturday, 
arriving after a round-about journey, 
during which I must have visited about 
a dozen suburban stations, at about 
1-30, not knowing a solitary soul. You 
can imagine my delight at meeting an 
old football pal, Bob Beardsley, a real 
flyer, I assure you. 

““* What, Jack,’ he said, ‘ you down 
here! I’m 5 

“* That’s so,’ I answered, ‘ I’ve been 

captured by Southam, though who in 
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the world they are, I don’t know; I 
never heard of them before !’ 

“*You mean you actually know 
nobody ?’ 

“* Not a soul.’ 

“* Not the captain ?’ 

* 

“* The Committee ?’ 

** No.’ 

“*The team ?’ 

‘““* Not a mother’s son of them.’ 

‘“‘* Nor the black-eyed girl at the bar 
of the ‘‘ White Horse,” just by the 
ground ?’ 

““* Never set eyes on her.’ 

“* Well,’ said Bob, scratching his 
head, ‘that’s rum. You and I are in 
the same boat. I’m playing for Southam, 
too.’ 

“* Never!’ I exclaimed. ‘I’m real 
glad to hear that. What did they have 
to pay to get your services ?’ 

““* Mum’s the word,’ said Bob, putting 
his finger to his lips—devilish artful was 
Bob. Never shall I forget kicking him 
on the ankle once in a League match, 
and how sorry I was to see the poor 
fellow limping about in horrible pain ; 
but I wasn’t sorry ten minutes after- 
wards when I saw him race down the 
field about 100 yards in level time and 
score the only goal of the match. I was 
very angry, I can assure you. I ought 
to have expected it. He used to sing 
every Sunday evening in the village 
church choir, and people have told me 
that the women used to cry when they 
heard him sing. I ought to have 
suspected him of some evil design upon 
me to-day. 

““* Who are we playing against, Bob ?’ 
I said. I had not had time to look in 
a sporting paper. Reading is not in 
my line. Besides what does it matter 
who you are up against as long as you 
whack ’em ? 

Why, the Nomads, of course ! ’ 

“*Vour old team, Bob!’ I said, 
reproachfully. 

“* Yes,’ he said, and I thought he 
sighed, ‘it’s against the grain playing 
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against the old side, but there it is, 
beggars can’t be choosers. Now then, 
Jack, I must introduce you to the boys— 
you just come round with me to the 
Station Hotel. Ill fix you up with your 
red jersey and introduce you to the 
captain and we'll be a happy family 
inside ten minutes.’ 

“So we went round to the Station 
Hotel and I met the boys—all boys 
from the North, as I expected. Why, 
to find a Southerner playing for a team 
down South is like looking for a pin in 
a haystack. Most of them were old 
Nomads, and I chaffed them unmerci- 
fully about their disloyalty, but they 
had to grin and bear it. You see, I 
weighed 16st. 2lb. Then we all went 
on to the field—about five minutes 
distance—and received a great ovation. 
One of the other side was late in turning 
up, which caused a delay. The reason 
was made very clear to me a week or so 
later. 

“Let me describe to you the game. 
It was one of the roughest I ever 
remember. It was indeed a glorious 
game. I never shall forget it. 

“Tt was up to me to give a good 
exhibition on the occasion of my first 
appearance. I wished to justify my 
purchase, so to speak, and I am bound 
to admit that I gave of my very best. 
I was playing in a rattling good team 
and everything seemed to go our way. 
We scored two goals in the first quarter- 
of-an-hour, one from a brilliant shot by 
Bob, who was playing centre-forward, 
and the other rushed through from a 
corner-kick, mainly due to myself, I 
think. 

“One thing, however, puzzled me, 
more and more as the game proceeded, 
and that was the attitude of the Southam 
crowd. They seemed to be strangely 
unconcerned about our early success. 
Why, bless you, in the North, if we had 
been ‘two up’ in a quarter-of-an-hour 
the spectators would have shouted them- 
selves hoarse and flung their caps ten feet 
into the air. All the efforts of this crowd, 
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MODDLES DOWN SOUTH 


however, seemed to be directed to en- 
couraging the Nomads, our opponents, 
whenever they broke away. It is all 
very well to encourage one’s opponents, 
but you never know—they may take 
advantage of it, and you don’t want 
them to do that! In one of their rushes, 
which I never failed to stop, I had the 
misfortune to collide with one of them, 
and he left the field hmping. Would you 
believe it, the crowd seemed quite 
incensed with me—me, the innocent 
lamb !”” (May I remark at this point that 
Moddles rarely strikes the observer on 
the football field as an ‘ innocent lamb,’ 
he more closely resembles in my opinion 
a ‘ generous tiger.’) 

“ By half-time we had scored three 
goals andas I went off the field with Bob 
Beardsley and my fellow Southamites I 
remarked to him how very sportsmanlike 
and impartial these Southerners seemed 
to be. 

“* Very sportsmanlike,’ assented Bob. 

““* And like to be a deal more sports- 
manlike after we have scored some more 
goals,’ said a lanky youth who played 
on the outside. At this all the others 
laughed. 

“Tn the second half we had the wind 
in our favour, and very soon had the 
Nomads beaten. This had the effect of 
making them lose their tempers and play 
rough. Their captain, a ginger-headed 
man, made a jump at me, kicking me 
above the knee. It was a good try on, 
but I was sorry to see him carried off 
on a stretcher with his collar bone 
broken. There was a hostile demonstra- 
tion immediately, and an awful lot ot 
hooting, and I thought the referee was 
going to order me off the field, but as 
everybody gathered round me, and each 
pointed at the other, the referee seemed 
to have no clear idea of who had fouled 
who, and was afraid he might be fouled 
himself, so he ordered the game to 
proceed. 

“My word, it was a picture then to 
see Bob Beardsley play! I knew by 
instinct where to find him, and he knew 
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by instinct where to get my passes. You 
would see him first feint to the right, 
then lurch to the left, then corkscrew 
amongst the host of halves and backs, 
make a bee-line for the goal, and finish 
up with a real trimmer. He scored four 
goals himself in a quarter-of-an-hour— 
it was a wonder to me it wasn’t fourteen ! 
Yet the crowd did not seem to appreciate 
ita bit. True, Southam had bought Bob 
and myself for a good sum of money, but 
they might have shewn themselves more 
grateful to us. 

“We left the ground victors by 7—0, 
but I felt rather lonely and homesick 
with none of my pals to tell me what I 
ought to have done, and what I didn’t 
do, and ask me why I didn’t do it. 

“However, I was glad after a rub 
down and a change to foregather with 
Bob and the rest of my new companions 
in the bar at the Station Hotel. 

“Good health, Jack!’ began Bob. 
‘You played a marvellous fine game 
to-day—a marvellous fine game, and no 
mistake.’ 

“Tm glad to hear it,’ I said, feeling 
flattered. 

“*T never see’d you play better, and 
that’s honest truth,’ he continued. 

“*Thank you kindly.’ 

“* Only one little mistake you made, 
Jack!’ 

“* What might be that ?’ 

“* Well, you thought you was playing 
for Southam Harriers, when you was 
really playing for the Nomads !’ 

““* Great Heavens!’ I exclaimed, as 
my error dawned on me like a flash, 
‘you mean to say I was playing on the 
wrong side.” I was making for Bob, but 
he was on the far side of the counter. 

“* Ves, it was a slight misunder- 
standing! You see,’ said the lanky 
youth to whom I have already referred, 
“we were playing for the Nomads, and 
you played along of us, so that you 
must have been playing for the Nomads 
also. That’s logic, ain’t it ?’ 

“‘T was bound to admit it was. ‘And 
you all think it a mighty fine joke, I 
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suppose,’ I was getting very sarcastic to 
them just then. 

“*Tt depends very much how you 
look at it,’ answered Bob, ‘ but own up 
that you liked to play with old pals 
better than these fellows who can’t play 
football, and made no preparation to 
receive you, not even with a brass band 
at the station, while here we all are 
having drinks together quite sociable.’ 

“Well, after we had passed the 
glasses round a few more times, the 
humorous side shewed itself, and I 
laughed and they all laughed. 

“*T’m afraid I shan’t be exactly 
popular with them, after breaking one 
man’s shin, and laying out the captain 
with a broken collar bone !’ 

““* No, you won’t be exactly popular 
at first ; you will be mighty unpopular ; 
but you'll live it down, sure—remember, 
too, that if they haul you up and try to 
fine you—Bob Beardsley will come in to 
help you with his last farthing.’ 

“* And so will all of us,’ chimed in 


the others—a very decent crew they 
were. 

“So that was the end of it, sir,’”’ and 
Moddles resumed his pipe. 


Not at all,” I said. ‘‘ What did the 
Southam Harriers have to say on the 
subject 

“ Rather what didn’t they say! They 
fined me a tenner, but that was amply 
covered by the generosity of Bob and 
his pals. The Harriers applied to have 
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the game cancelled on the ground that 
I was not eligible to play for the Nomads, 
but then, you see, Bob had already 
made me a member of the Nomads 
Football Club, with a seat in the reserved 
stand, and tickets for smoking concerts, 
etc., while secondly, as Southam had 
also infringed a rule of the League, I 
have forgotten which one as they had 
infringed so many, their application was 
refused and the game allowed to stand. 
Howsoever, sir, we never got on, 
Southam and I. My ways were not 
their ways, and so badly did we all do 
that at the end of the season we were 
sold up as scrap iron for what we would 
fetch and the proceeds invested in a 
picture palace, which I believe is doing 
fine.” 

“Wasn't Colonel Fireburn glad to get 
you back for the Rangers ? ”’ 

“He said he was mighty glad; but 
‘Look here, Jack,’ he said, ‘ don’t you 
go playing for the Wanderers, or the 
Rovers, or the Eccentrics by mistake 
one fine day. It would cause us no end 
of inconvenience.” 

The curious thing is that Colonel 
Fireburn believes to this day that I was 
a party to the plot with Bob Beardsley 
and his lads. All I can say is, that in 
the absence of Moddles and strictly 
between you who read this story and the 
Editor, I cannot help feeling that Colonel 
Fireburn had some justification for his 
suspicion. 
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THE LAST HUST 


BY ORME AGNUS 


I HAD heard the old story several times 
and laughed at it, but Westcott, the 
thatcher, who was the last from whom 
I heard it, was indignant at my smile of 


unbelief. ‘‘ Tis true, zur,’ he said, ‘‘ so 
true as Gospel. Everybody about here, 
even passon hisself, I’ve heard tell, do 
believe it. For why ? Because old Joey 
Drinton’s father was in the stables at 
the Hall at the time, and if you did hear 
Joey tell it, zur, you couldn’t help but 
believe it. Maybe you have read the 
like in a book, as you say, zur, but this 
happened, right enough.” 

“Joey Drinton?”’ I said. “ That is 
the old man what lives with his son, the 
carpenter ? ”’ 

* Yes, sur.” 

“T must go and ask him about it.” 

“He wouldn’t tell you, zur, if you 
went that way. If you’d like to hear it 
from his own lips I'll tell you what to 
do, zur. You come down to the 
‘ Antelope ’ some night when he’s there, 
and we'll get him to talk about it.” 

“T will, certainly, Westcott.” 

“ T’'ll let you know when to come, zur. 


It must be done accidental-like or he 
won't talk.” 

It was four or five evenings later that 
Westcott sent me the message. It was 
a drizzling and chill December evening 
and Rock, the landlord, welcomed me 
into the pleasant old kitchen with its 
black oak ceiling and wide chimney. I 
remarked on the chilly night, ordered 
some cider for myself, and asked per- 
mission of the half-dozen present to 
have the privilege of replenishing their 
beer-mugs. Westcott winked at me after 
they had drunk my health and then we 
talked about local affairs, Westcott at 
last, with another wink, bringing the 
conversation round to old times and the 
scattered family that had once been the 
Squires of the Hall and the most 
important family in our part of the 
county. 

“‘ There’s a lot of folks nowadays don’t 
believe that about the latter end of 
Squire John,” said Westcott with another 
glance at me. “‘ They’ve got too wise to 
believe anything in these days.” 

Old Joey grunted, took another drink 
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from his mug and then spoke with heat. 
“°Tis true, my boy, they don’t believe 
nowadays. They ask me not to believe 
what me own father see with his own 
eyes. Ugh!” 

“ T should like to hear the story from 
a man who knows,”’ I said, deferentially, 
“for I don’t know what to believe. 
Landlord, fill up these mugs again, please, 
and let us listen toa man who can really 
tell 

The ale had mellowed old Joey’s 
crotchety temper. He drank my health 
again, filled his churchwarden from my 
pouch, but without lighting it began his 
story. 

“When I was a boy, zur, folks could 
believe it easy ; but times be altered, and 
there baint none of Squire John’s sort 
left in these parts, and a good job, too, 
zur. An owdacious family, zur. ’Twas 


said of em that they didn’t care for God, 
man, nor devil, begging your pardon, 
zur, and Maister John was so wild a 


young man as ever was. If he didn’t 
care a brass farden for nobody else’s skin 
he waddn’t afraid of risking his own, 
and he was wounded more than once 
helping the old Duke to turn Boney out 
of Spain. He was at the Battle of 
Waterloo when the Duke finished off 
Boney for good, and then he come home 
and wasted his substance in riotous 
living, as the Scriptur’ do say, and he 
and his father, old Squire Matthew, fell 
out often. But soon the old Squire died 
and Maister John was the Squire. He’d 
married a wife before that, and though 
he waddn’t much of a husband for a 
nice lady, she was less afraid of him than 
anybody else, though she didn’t live long 
and never bore him any children that 
lived to grow up. He cared for nothing, 
zur ; he mocked at all holy things, and 
when passon went to see him he said 
such devil-raising things that ’twas said 
passon spent a whole day in the church 
praying about it. 

“T’ve heard my father tell of the 
things he did. He was thirty-five when his 
father died, but ‘twas said he was the 
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wickedest man up to London town. But 
he went a bit too far one day, in his 
devil-may-care way. He had his hounds 
out for exercise one day and he see the 
passon of Littleton on his cob, and just 
for devilment he set the hounds after 
His Reverence. Passon Beadall was a 
timidsome man, and he rode as if tor his 
mortal life across the heath, and ’twas 
said Squire never enjoyed a run with the 
hounds as he did hunting after passon. 
He’d said to his huntsman, George 
Didderman, he wished they could hunt 
passons ’stead of foxes, for one was no 
bigger vermin than the other. Passon 
Beadall managed to drop off his cob at 
the door of Jinnie Watercross’s cottage, 
that stood all by itself on the heath, and 
bang the door to behind him, and not a 
minute too soon. "Twas any port in a 
storm, for Jinnie was held by everybody 
to be a wise woman and passon didn’t 
hold with it, though wise women be 
mentioned in Scripture, times. 

“He was so white as a sheet and 
gasping for breath, and afore he could 
get out why he’d come the Squire and 
hounds come up. Jinnie went to the 
door, though passon almost went on his 
hands and knees begging her not to 
open it; but she waddn’t afraid of 
Squire nor hounds, and she threw the 
door open wide. ‘Squire,’ she said, 
looking into his laughing face, ‘ you’re 
a fool. This be one devil’s trick too 
many. You have hunted men and 
maids afore—’specially maids—and ’tis 
laid up agenst ’ee, but to make sport 
and hunt God’s minister be a big drop 
in a full cup. If you have a morsel of 
sense left you’ll come inside and on your 
knees beg his forgiveness. *Tis my duty 
to tell ’ee so, but I hope you won't.’ 

“ The Squire laughed very nasty. ‘ If 
you're not very careful, Jinnie,’ he said, 
‘T’'ll get the parish to duck you in the 
horse-pond. Not many years ago they’d 
have burnt you.’ 

‘She looked at him, not the leastest 
afraid. She had got blue eyes that bored 
‘ee like gimlets—’twas said they looked 
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at ’ee and could see into your brain-pan 
and ‘twas that that made her the wise 
woman she was. ‘Iwas more than 
nat’ral, folks said. 

“* You're a fool, I tell ’ee, Squire,’ 
she said, again. 

“He swore at her, and he was a 
masterful man to swear. When he was 
really mad ’twas the sort of langwidge 
that made ’ee sniff sulphur. ‘A dose 
of jail is wanted to cure that tongue of 
yours, ny woman,’ ses he, ‘ and a dose 
you shall have afore long. I’ve heard 
that fur and feather go into your pot 
that have no right there.” 

“* A blind fool!’ she ses, agen, and 
that made him madder than ever. He 
called to his hounds to set at her, but 
she stood with ne’er so much as a wink 
and the hounds wouldn’t go near her. 
But just then a little kitten about two 
months old came playing round the 
corner after a leaf and the Squire set 
“em at it. Afore Jinnie could interfere 
one of the hounds seized on it. Jinnie 
was among ‘em and hit ’em with her 
fist but ‘twas too late. The lil back 
was broke. 

“ Jinnie was so white as a shroud, but 
‘twas with anger. She called to passon 
to come to the door and told him he was 
quite safe—the hounds knew her better 
than the Squire. He was a timidsome 
sort of man and Jinnie had to call sharp 
afore he come out, but come he did, all 
of a tremble. ‘I want ’ee to listen and 
say “‘ Amen,’’’ ses Jinnie, and then she 
turned to the Squire. ‘ Squire,’ she ses, 
“when you have done Satan’s work long 
enough he’ll set the hounds to hunt your 
soul back to its master. When you hear 
the hounds baying for ‘ee you can know 
there will be good hunting. They’ll 
chase their quarry straight to its 
appointed place. Good-day to ’ee, 
Squire,’ and she pushed passon inside 
and shut the door, and the Squire cursed 
her and rode off. They could hear his 
loud laugh as he cantered away. 

“Passon thanked Jinnie, but he 
waddn’t comfortable, and he tried to 
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talk to her for her own good. He didn’t 
hold with wise women at all, he said, tor 
‘twas contrary to the Christian religion. 

“Jinnie laughed at him. ‘ ’Tis easy 
to see you baint a wise man, passon,’ 
she said. ‘ I know all the secrets of this 
parish and the next, and I’ve done more 
good than all your sermons. When your 
preaching helps ’ee to answer the Squire 
as I answered him I'll listen to ’ee.’ 

“<°Twas a wicked thing you said to 
him and ’tis contrary to Scriptur’, my 
poor woman,’ he ses, with his hand on 
the latch. 

“Tf you’m alive, passon, when the 
time comes, you'll see. ’Tis likely you'll 
be; I looked in his face just now and 
fine fruit as he do seem there’s a rotten 
speck at the core. I don’t give him 
seven years, and there be no brandy 
that be strong enough to ease the aches 
he will have long afore then. Strong 
and lusty as he do look, ’tis but rotten 
fruit.’ 

“ Passon went round the parish and 
told the people they mustn’t put their 
souls in peril by going near old Jinnie. 
They didn’t go so openly for a time, but 
after dark they went with their troubles 
of mind and body as afore. Her oint- 
ment was famous for all manner of sores, 
and ’twas said ’twas because she made 
it with a spell. The Squire, too, was 
ready to pounce on her, and his keepers 
was allus on the watch. She used to 
laugh and say she couldn’t abide any 
meat, but wild meat, and her pot never 
lacked. Jonathan Bore, the young 
keeper, met her one day in the wood 
with a hare and a couple of partridge. 
She didn’t try to hide ’em from him. 
She looked at him and ses: ‘ Jonathan, 
if you lay a finger on me you'll walk all | 
your days benter than your granfer, and 
Liza Pinner will laugh in your face the 
next time you go to see her.’ Jonathan 
let her be and ’twas said the Squire’s 
keepers kept her pot going with the sort 
of meat she liked, to keep on the right , 
side of her. 

“But ‘tis about the Squire’s latter 
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THE LAST HUNT 


end that you do want tohear, zur. He was 
noted through the length and breadth 
of this country, zur, for all manner of 
devilment, and his man, Abe Taylor, 
said he was reckoned one of the wickedest 
men up to London town. A great friend 
of the Prince of Wales he was, at one 
time, ‘tis said. After his wife died he 
spent most of his time in London, but 
he come down in these parts to hunt, 
and one day he got thrown at a fence. 
It didn’t seem much of a hurt but it left 
him weak and bad, and he lost a lot of 
his flesh and could only get about in his 
coach. All through the spring and 
summer he lived that way, and then by 
the autumn a coach-ride was beyond 
him. The doctors—clever ‘uns from 
London—couldn’t do him no good. Old 
Jinnie—she had got pretty feeble by 
that time—said there was nothing in all 
the doctors’ bottles to cure him. ‘ The 


rottenness be spreading,’ ses she, ‘ and 
nothing in the world can cure rotten 


flesh.’ 

“When it was seen the Squire couldn’t 
hunt that winter, Squire George Peckam 
of Brandwell Hall took the hounds over 
to his place, and ’twas said he made a 
very good Maister of the Hunt, for he 
didn’t lose his temper like Squire John. 
One day—’twas the twenty-seventh of 
November and a soft, blowy day—they 
had a good run over towards Ower 
Slipvale where they killed, and Squire 
Peckham and his men were making their 
way back to Brandwell Hall in the dusk, 
quite tired out, when all of a sudden 
the hounds turned off the road home 
to the left, and in spite of all the 
whips could do they started off full pelt 
through a wood. They thought they 
must have scented something, but Squire 
Peckham guessed they were going 
straight for their old kennels where they 
hadn’t been for weeks. He was right so 
far, but when they got to the Hall they 
didn’t make for their old quarters but 
gathered on the lawn under the Squire’s 
window and gave tongue. 

“ The Squire was lying on his bed 
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where his butler and his man, Abe Taylor, 
that waited on him, had carried him an 
hour before, groaning and cursing, for 
he’d been fearful bad with pains in his 
innards all day and the night afore. He 
sat up sudden when he heard ’em and 
said to Abe Taylor, ‘ What’s that ?’ 

““* Sounds like the hounds, sir,’ ses 
Abe, never thinking just then. 

“ The Squire fetched a groan and Abe 
looked at him and see an awful queer 
look on his face. He raised his arms and 
then flopped down in the bed agen with 
another loud groan, and fell back on his 
pillows and turned his face to the wall. 
Abe went down to cuss at the huntsmen 
for bringing the hounds that way, but 
there was nobody with ’em. Do’ee see, 
sir, the hounds had come straight 
through the wood and across the fields, 
and the huntsmen couldn’t risk their 
necks in the dark and had to come round 
by road. ’Twas quite ten minutes afore 
they got up, and there was the hounds 
giving tongue the whole time. And then 
when Abe and the others heard the 
huntsmen coming, the hounds all of a 
sudden set off agen straight for the 
North Lodge with ne’er a sound from 
‘em. Abe and the butler cussed the 
huntsmen when they came near, but 
they went off down the drive after the 
pack. The butler, John Poore, looked 
at Abe. ‘’Tis to-night, Abe,’ he ses, 
and he was all of a tremble. 

““* Good Lord!’ said Abe, remem- 
bering, and he was all of a tremble too. 
‘Come upstairs with me, Jack.’ 

“They went to the butler’s pantry 
first and had a goodish dose of brandy 
and then went upstairs. The Squire 
was still turned to the wall. ‘ They be 
gone, sir,’ said Abe. 

“No answer, and Abe said it agen, 
and then he went and looked and cried 
out, ‘ Good Lord, it is so, Jack!’ 

“ And it was, true enough, for the 
Squire was dead with his face to the wall. 

‘“‘ But that waddn’t all, zur, mark ’ee. 
Liz Trott, one of the maids at the Hall. 
was sweethearting with Tommy Jackson, 
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that was my dad’s chum. Liz had been 
on an errand down to the village, and 
Tommy Jackson, who was the passon’s 
man, was walking with her back to the 
Hall in the dark. They was half-way up 
the drive when they both jumped at 
something they didn’t know what, and 
Liz gave a little scream and then the 
hounds passed ’em at full stretch. Liz 
was so scared that she sobbed and cried, 
and sobbed and cried for a long time. 
Tommy went with her right up to 
the kitchen and found all of an upset 
from John Poore just having taken 
the news downstairs. Tommy told ’em 
why Liz was crying and they all 
looked at one another. ‘ Who ses old 
Jinnie don’t know things ?’ said John 
Poore, and didn’t the maids turn pale 
and take on when he said that ! 


“ There was some brandy drunk in the’ 


Hall that night, zur! Nobody dared go 
for the doctor, and so they sent father, 
who hadn’t heard the news then, and 


Tommy Jackson, after a goodish drop 
of the spirit, went with him. 

“When the doctor come the butler 
and Abe Taylor were as drunk as lords. 
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He talked to ‘em about it and said ’twas 
all nonsense, but they knowed better. 
* * * * 

“ After the Squire’s funeral old Jinnie 
stopped Passon Beadall. ‘I said seven 
year at the most, passon,’ she said. 

“* You're a wicked woman,’ ses passon. 

“Jinnie laughed. ‘ You’ve said they 
lying words over Squire’s corpse,’ ses 
she, ‘but I d’low you’d refuse me 
Christian burial if you dared. But you 
don’t dare.’ 

““ That be what I know, zur,” said old 
Joey, in conclusion. ‘‘ Me own father 
heard they hounds and ‘twas his own 
chum Tommy Jackson, that went for a 
soldier, as see ‘em after something. The 
family have pretty well died out, zur, 
and strangers be living in the Hall, and, 
with respect to ’ee, zur, ‘twas no loss.” 

I did not think it worth while in that 
company to air any theories about 
coincidences, and to avoid other com- 
ment I asked: “ Did the parson give 
Jinnie Christian burial ? ” 

“Not only that, zur, but he went 
axing every day after her welfare when 
she was dying.” 
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THE CROCE 


BY DYONIS MICKLETHWAIT 


To the old crock there was something 
vaguely familiar about the scene, yet it 
was not a meet (and for several years 
now hunting had been his only job), 


there were never so many foot people at 
a meet, and there were no hounds to be 
seen here. Turning back a page in his 
memory he found another scene that 
this one resembled closely yet not 
altogether. He could remember crowds 
of people and horses with riders clad in 
coloured silk, but they were mixed up 
in his mind with a grand stand and 
made jumps laid in full view—neither of 
which things was visible here. 

A fair hunting country below him and 
grooms leading horses about, yet it was 
no meet—a crowd of people and motors, 
the cries of bookmakers, men in colours, 
yet it was no steeplechase meeting. The 
thing was puzzling, but all the same he 
was aware that in the dusty, far-back 
pages of his memory he knew the correct 
name for this scene and what one did 
there. 

As his groom led him up and down he 
looked about him with ears cocked 
forward, trying to remember. 

Towards them strolled a weedy-looking 
youth in an overcoat. 


“The horse isn’t looking particularly 
bright, Parkins,” he said. 

“Well, sir, you can’t expect an old 
‘orse to carry on like a four-year-old. 
This one ’ere’s got too much sense for 
that, but he’s fit enough,’ answered the 
groom in an injured voice. 

The weedy youth grunted and moved 
off. The crock pursued his ruminations. 
Light was beginning to dawn in his 
muddled brain. And then it came to 
him that this was a point-to-point—a 
thing he had assisted at but once before 
in his life. 

He was gratified that he had found 
out so much, but there was still some- 
thing familiar about the country which 
puzzled him. The undergraduates never 
hunted on this side of the University 
town, he was sure of that, and he had 
been nothing but an undergraduates’ 
hireling for years, up till now when one 
had bought him for a few sovereigns to 
ride in his College “ grind.” 

His slow, animal reason worked from 
hunting to steeplechases and back to 
point-to-points. This last gave him a 
clue. 

He began to realize that his first 
point-to-point had taken place here, and 
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by degrees it all became clear to him. 
He remembered everything. 

He could see himself “ carrying on ”’ 
like the four-year-old he was. He could 
see a little band of supporters clustered 
round him—at a respectful distance from 
his heels—admiring his sound, clean 
legs (now the very opposite of that), the 
muscles that writhed under a smooth, 
glossy skin and just enough flesh to make 
him look handsome without deducting 
from his fitness (very different from his 
present angular frame—spare and bony 
though hard as iron), his grand shoulders, 
deep girth and jumping quarters (some 
of the few points which still remained to 
him). 

He could see the son of the man who 
had bred him ready to mount—a wiry, 
muscular boy and the best rider in the 
country. 

Then he followed the race in his mind 
to the finish, when he won by more 
lengths than you could count from some 
of the best horses in the hunt. 

He stood in imagination among eager, 
amazed crowds, who were congratulating 
the rider on both his own and his horse’s 
performance, which surpassed the antici- 
pation even of those—and there were 
many—who had been confident about 
his success. 

But that was a long time ago, before 
the endless round of steeplechases which 
filled so many of the pages of his life 
and which he remembered with distaste 
and disgust—before the constant change 
of owners as his value and worth rose 


higher and higher, then reached its 
zenith and declined until even his name 


was forgotten. Those first days had 
been very happy ones, when every hunt 
was a joyful surprise and every formid- 
able fence well crossed a fresh and 
delightful realization of power. 

He wondered why hunting and 
jumping had become so mechanical and 
monotonous to him. 

“Sleepier than ever, Parkins ! 
almost ludicrous to run him.” 

It was the weedy youth again, coming 
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from the weighing-in tent with his 
saddle. 

“ He’ll wake up, sir, once he’s off, I'll 
warrant you. And I don’t mind betting 
he catches hold a bit, too,’ murmured 
Parkins from under the flap of the 
saddle as he pulled up the girths. 

The weedy youth laughed incredu- 
lously and then turned to a friend who 
had strolled up. 

“ Did you make anything over the last 
race, Rogerson ?” 

“ Lost a fiver. One fellow—seemed a 
pretty knowing one, too—told me to 
put all I had on an outsider—ten to one— 
so I did just for a lark and—well, it lost 
and left me with a few shillings to finish 
the meeting.” 

“Then don’t put them on this one ; 
that’s my only tip.” 

“Not much—no more crocks for me. 
That’s the horse is going to win this!” 

Rogerson pointed, as he spoke, to 
where a fine chestnut four-year-old 
pirouetted before a large assembly of 
spectators. 

“He’s a dead cert,’ declared the 
weedy youth, watching him, admiringly. 
“It’s a pretty strong field bar this one 
here, but the chestnut’s streets ahead of 
any of them. Cresswell tells me he’ll 
make a first-class ’chaser. Pots of 
money that chap has; he can afford 
to buy good ones,” he added, enviously, 
as he mounted his despised outsider. 

Then he said, almost defiantly, in 
answer to a suddenly awakened sense of 
proprietorship, ‘‘ Anyhow, I bet I get 
a good ride, for this horse will stand up 
even if he won’t win. There’s many 
will come down—it’s a stiffish course.”’ 

“Oh, there’s no use denying he can 
jump,” answered Rogerson, as his friend 
moved off in the direction of the start. 

Contemptuously the crock eyed the 
chestnut as he cantered gently past him, 
showing off with all the vanity of youth 
and good spirits. 

“A green colt—a likely steeplechaser, 
indeed!’’ he soliloquized, arrogantly, 
“and I a winner of all sorts of big 
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races, a horse that finished in the 
National when only four stood up! 
Why should he beat me?” 

He forgot his age and infirmities in 
the proud memory of his achievements, 
and strode out with a jaunty air which 
was a welcome change from his usual 
listless indifference. 

He fancied himself a young horse 
again—he would win this point-to-point 
as he had won his first one. 

Alas! he had a very different rider 
now. He remembered with regret the 
boy who had been the first to ride him 
to glory. But he remembered, too, the 
way that boy had ridden, and he could 
run his race as though he were on his 
back instead of the long-legged gaby. 

This latter had rather a shock when 
he found the groom’s prophecy come 
only too true. The crock took hold at 
the start and, getting away, jumped the 
first fence a length in front of any of 
the other horses. He had remembered 
well—the fence was a narrow one, and 
in the scrimmage behind him two horses 
cannoned into one another and came 
down. 

The weedy youth was tugging at him 
viciously, but he chose his own time to 
fall back among the rest of the field. 

At the fourth fence another rider and 
his mount were brought down—by one 
of the loose horses—and the field was 
reduced to half-a-dozen. The chestnut 
made the pace and the crock kept close 
in his rear. Then, as they neared the 
water, he shot forward and cleared it 
once more ahead. When he fell back 
he found only three horses besides 
himself had got safely over. 

Then the chestnut led again. The 
weedy youth had given up trying to 
control his horse in despair. 

“A pro couldn’t ride a race with any 
judgment on a devil like this,’ he 
growled between his teeth. 

The chestnut drew still more ahead— 
he had shown he could gallop, now he 
was proving he could also stay. 

One of the other horses—a thorough- 
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bred bay mare—was nearly on a level 
with the crock, the other, obviously 
distressed, had dropped a little behind. 
In the distance two men had caught their 
horses and were vainly endeavouring to 
make up for lost time. 

Four fences from home the crock began 
to think of catching up the chestnut, but 
he did not find it as easy as he had 
anticipated. His equine mind could 
never go as far as to allow for the wear 
and tear of years which made this race 
different from his first one. Though he 
was doing his best (a thing he had not 
done tor years) every time he approached 
the chestnut the latter drew away from 
him. He even seemed to lose ground. 
It worried and amazed him. 

He had faithfully been running his 
race just as his first jockey had ridden it, 
and now a field from the winning post he 
remembered clearly how that boy had 
won him half the lengths he had had to 
spare on passing the judge’s waggon. 


It had been a useless piece of boyish 
pride and love of daring then—now it 
was a necessity if the crock was to win. 

The last fence was a tall, scraggly 
hedge—made jumpable for the occasion 


in the bottom corner of the field. After 
getting over the fence before it the 
horses had to turn down to it and then, 
when once the other side, to gallop 
upwards to the winning post. 

But the crock never took the left- 
handed turn down—he kept straight on 
across the field. The weedy youth 
thought he was running out and tried 
to pull him round, but in vain. He 
cursed at losing the chance of coming 
in a good second. 

Then suddenly he realized what his 
mount was aiming at—a very stiff post 
and rails was set in the hedge before 
them, and he knew there was a ditch 
on the far side. His face blanched and 
his feeling of absolute powerlessness 
increased. He was not a coward, but 
to be carried willy-nilly to almost certain 
destruction is not inspiriting. It never 
occurred to him that the course was 
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familiar to his horse, that he had jumped 
that apparently unjumpable timber 
before and therefore knew his power. 

It was well for the crock that the 
obstacle he had chosen was one that 
would not grow with years. He would 
never have reasoned that a fence, for 
instance, that had been just about all he 
could manage twelve years ago would 
now be impossible to him. As it was 
the timber was much as he had left it 
and just as practicable as twelve years 
ago. 

And now he was in the next field. 

The chestnut’s rider had urged his 
mount on when he had seen what the 
weedy youth (as he thought) was about, 
and the horse had responded gallantly. 

The crock found he had gained barely 
a length by his daring jump, as he fell 
in with the other. 

And now came some two hundred 
yards up the straight. Both riders were 


flogging—the weedy youth having re- 
covered from his first surprise at finding 


himself safe and sound—but the horses 
hardly felt them; this last gallop was 
their business. 

The chestnut drew level—the crock 
with a last effort sprinted again and 
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passed the judge’s waggon barely a head 
in front of his rival! The crock 
suddenly felt old and tired. He had not 
galloped like that for years and 
something seemed straining inside him. 
He slackened his pace rather abruptly, 
pawed the air—and fell. 


* * * * * 


The weedy youth was looking down at 
the prostrate form of his horse with an 
expression of pained wonder. 

“Heart disease, no doubt,” said the 
vet, briefly. ‘I wouldn’t be so upset 
about it if I were you—he was an old 
horse and you’ve won your race.” 

“ And finely you rode it, too!’ added 
the judge, who had walked up. “ By 
Jove, I never saw a race better ridden ! ”’ 

“* And that last bit of timber he took,” 
added another old gentleman to his 
colleague, “ that was a bold thing if you 
like, and that’s what did it!” 

At this juncture Rogerson joined the 
little group. 

“Gad, old man, I never knew you 
could ride like that !”’ 

And now congratulations came thick 
and fast, and the weedy youth took them 
all in and wisely held his tongue. 


THE KINGDOM OF AVIATION 


BY LIEUTENANT MARIO CALDERARA 
(Royal Italian Navy) 


THE newspapers report every day some 
amazing exploit of a most daring aviator 
or the successful journey of a dirigible; 
as a matter of fact in spite of some 
unsuccessful attempts and _ several 
tremendous accidents, the atmosphere 
becomes more and more crowded ky air 
machines of every description, and full of 
the powerful and regular noise of their 
engines. Every army and every navy 
is studying the best employment of the 
new weapon and organising a small 
aerial fleet, while public opinion follows 
the rapid development of every branch 


of aeronautical industry with a manifest 
interest and favour, which is not perhaps 
entirely free from a certain distrust and 
scepticism with regard to its practical 
efficiency. It is really difficult to state 
whether this general interest is merely 
due to the beauty of flight as a new 
spectacle and sport or to the clear and 
reasonable vision of the bright future 
reserved to the flying machines. In this 
latter case public favour would be indeed 
a most powerful lever to forward and 
hasten the evolution of aeronautical 
machines, and therefore though I risk 
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1918, the same degree of safety shown by statistics for railways and other means of transport 
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repeating to some of my readers some- 
thing that only a few of them do not 
know, I think it is worth while endeavour- 
ing to show where the real imperfection 
of the present flying machines lies, and 
what we may reasonably expect from 
them in the future. It is a great future 
indeed even if we have no hope that 
the aerial machines will take the place, 
as speedily as possible. of railways and 
motor buses. Exaggerated expectation 
is as dangerous as _ unreasonable 
scepticism, and I ask here the permission 
to fight first of all the common objection 
of people who, for instance, deny to the 
flying machine any capability of develop- 
ment beyond a strictly military purpose 
by reason of their danger. When 
aeroplanes and dirigibles had not yet 
been employed in warfare, the general 
opinion was that they would never 
render valuable service in this particular 
field. Facts have proved the contrary ; 
in spite of the terrible accidents which 
follow one another, I beg you not to 
tell anybody: “Aerial navigation is 
awfully dangerous!” Really you would 
make a great mistake! 

Oblige me please by reading straight 
to the end. I take the liberty to declare 
that it is very possible to fly without 
risking your life, and statistics show in a 
definite manner that in a few years 
aviation will probably become the safest 
as well as the most comfortable means 
of transport. 

I do not think it necessary to waste 
many words about dirigibles because 
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everybody knows they have had a vei 
small number of victims, and those on 
in their very beginning. 

With the deepest respect for tl 
glorious pioneers who lost their lives - 
temerarious attempts, we must co: 
sider the large part that the 
inexperience or imprudence, as invento1 
has had on the accidents of this historic 
period. 

I will only mention the unfortuna 
De Bradsky, who put the hot axle of t: 
propeller in the midst of the explosi 

as. 

I admit that the most strong 
built aeroplane is a very delicate machir 
Every bad landing, every shock, c 
change something in its structure. T 
elongation of a wire may be sufficient 
alter the proper shape of a wing, a 
the pilot ought to examine carefu 
every detail of his machine before eve 
flight. 

The neglect of these elementary a 
prudent rules is one of the most comm 
causes of terrible accidents. But if - 
examined the list of the disasters from t 
beginning until the present day, 
should discover an astonishing numl 
of them is due to want of cauti 
I have under my eyes an accurate recc 
reporting the exact or supposed cai 
of all the accidents. I regret that it 
indeed too long to be reproduced he 
I will only choose a month at randc 


~~ For instance, from June 3rd, 1911, 
July 11th of the same year. 


Cause of Disaster. 
. Could not turn in a narrow space w 
learning 
Started from the coast to cross the 
on a terrestrial machine without fl« 
.. Landed on a difficult place with tree 
. Did not know the volplaning. Pe 
unexpectedly exhausted 
. Breakage of the machine 
. The petrol pipe was almost broker 
the starting, and the petrol cau 
alight during the flight; the avi< 
was burnt 
. The aviator flew in a strong wind 
made a turn too sharply 
. Landed with the engine in full mot 
forgetting to cut out 
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This will be sufficient to give an idea 
of the nature of the whole of the 
accidents. Considering and analysing 
the entire list it is possible to read 
through it some important facts. 

From 1906 to 1912, 28 per cent. of 
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Several aviators have killed them- 
selves in one of their early flights for the 
simple reason that they presumed they 
were capable of learning in a few days 
or in a few hours as others had done. 
Some others being not yet fully trained, 


G Legagneux (9th Dec., 1910) 


H. Latham (1st Dec., 1909). 


R. Garros (4th Sept, 1911). 
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G. Legagneux (17th Sept., 1912). 


- -16,350 ft. 


-12,000 ft. 


EXCELSIOR! SEEMS TO BE THE CRY OF THE AVIATORS WHO ARE ALREADY REACHING THE 
UNEXPLORED REGIONS OF THE ATMOSPHERE 


the accidents were due to the breakage 
of the machine during the flight, 30 
per cent. to manifest imprudence of 
various kinds, 38 per cent. to the ill 
steering of the machine, 4 per cent. to 
indeterminate casualties. 
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attempted to accomplish long journeys 
across the country or to fly in a stormy 
wind. 

It is a common opinion amongst even 
expert people that the danger chiefly 
to be feared is the immediate 
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stopping of the engine for some 
mysterious reason, and the belief that 
a panne of the engine must necessarily 
bring a fall is largely held. But there is 
nothing less true. First of all the 
stopping of the engine is generally 
foreseen some time before, the practised 
ear of the aviator ought to understand 
that something in the machine is going 
wrong, and give always sufficient time 
to take opportune measures, choosing 
a convenient landing place. 

But also in a few cases in which the 
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namely, the rudders, the elevators, and 
the lateral ailerons, but they do not 
work except when the air makes a 
pressure on them. 

It is evident that if speed be lost at 
the same time, sustentation, equilibrium 
and evolution are abolished. The 
aeroplane, lacking the push of the 
propellers is a mere dead body over which 
the pilot has no control at all. But 
happily when the aeroplane is flying it 
is high from the ground, and this permits 
it to avoid every loss of speed. When 
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engine stops at once the game is not all 
up. The pilot must then execute a 
volplane. Do my readers know what a 
volplane exactly means? I will try to 
give an idea of it. 

The aeroplane while flying is pushed 
by the propeller, it meets the molecules 
of the air at a great speed, and the 
shock of them under the wings sustains 
the machine and lifts it. The direction, 
the equilibrium and the evolution are 
maintained and obtained by means of 
several additional pivoting surfaces, 


WHAT A BAD FALL IS 


the engine ceases to work, the aeroplane 
has a strong tendency to fall to the 
ground, but this tendency, which would 
be fatal if the pilot could not make use 
of it, is on the contrary the cause of its 
safety ; because it takes the place of the 
push that the engine does not give any 
more. The pilot must promptly dive the 
head of the aeroplane so that speed is 
never reduced, so he keeps constantly 
the control of his machine, and when 
at a small distance from the ground he is 
able to redress it and to land smoothly. 
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There is no difference in the steering 
during a volplane or a normal flight ; 
really in the former case speed is 
produced by falling, in the latter by the 
engine. The volplane is a fall, but it isa 
well-controlled and slackened fall. It is 
not a vertical disordered fall but a descent 
according to an inclined line. 

The time which is at the disposal of 
the aviator from the moment of the 
panne to the moment of the landing 
depends on the height of the machine. 
During the flight the aviator must keep 
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wholly assured, is sometimes lessened 
by the imprudence of the aviator. 

Maheu, an aviator full of the exuberant 
courage of his youth, started two years 
ago from Issy le Moulineaux to go 
with a passenger to Brussels. His 
biplane was perfectly “au point,” the 
weather was lovely, the wind soft, the 
young pilot enjoyed the pleasure of his 
flight and liked to see from a small 
height the spectacle of the landscape 
that unrolled beneath him. 

It is sometimes very tiresome to fly 
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at such a height as to be able to 
choose at any moment a convenient 
landing place. The aviator who dared 
to pass over an inhabited country at an 
insufficient height would commit an 
enormous imprudence ; this indiscretion 
has produced the loss of many lives. 
Several times at aviation meetings the 
pilots have flown a few feet from the 
heads of the spectators, and in the event 
of a sudden landing, they kill everybody 
who is in the way of the machine. 

It is wonderful to observe how the 
safety of the aeroplane, which is not yet 
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high; the objects on the ground are not 
clear, sometimes they lose themselves 
in the fog, the rivers look like threads, the 
men like ants, the cottages small stones, 
all the landscape a map. You see the 
same objects and seem to fly for a long 
time over the same place. 

Maheu, sure of his engine as well as of 
his hands, did not like to go high. He 
estimated that 300 feet was sufficient. 
After three-quarters of an hour of his 
glorious flight, the aviators were over a 
forest and just at that moment the engine 
began to misfire. To land or not to land, 
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that was the question. Perhaps the 
engine would have taken again its 
regular course; but no, there was no 
time to lose, the misfires were increasing, 
but where to land, dear me, the forest 
was thicker and thicker! Suddenly the 
engine stopped, Maheu did not lose his 
nerve, he accomplished his regular 
volplane and in a few seconds the 
aeroplane was on the trees. A noise of 
broken wood, of torn cloths, the machine 
was broken but perched on the branches. 
The aviators were miraculously safe! 
Many people ran out, and by means of 
rope ladders the fliers were able to reach 
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he found himself underneath while the 
wheels of the landing chassis were 
against the sky 500 feet up. The hard 
shock obliged the Captain to leave go 
of the control levers; he had, however, 
the presence of mind to grasp the fusel- 
lage. Well, the aeroplane made 
automatically a beautiful volplane and 
brought its pilot to safety, landing in a 
smooth, grassy field. 

A man is just now showing to the 
world in the most extraordinary way 
what it is possible to do with a flying 
machine when it is well built and when 
its pilot has pluck and control on his 
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according to the dotted portion, shows that if the progress continues with the same law as in the past, 
in 1918 the number of pilots in the world will be 20,000 


the ground. But is it not extraordinary 
that such an adventure has finished so 
well? And did you read some months 
ago of that Italian pilot who fell through 
the roof ofacottage? Fortunately enough 
from the hole he made in the wall he 
went into a drawing-room, where a 
hospitable family was lunching, and he 
was well received though he had not 
entered by the door. These things 
ought to be avoided, and could be 
avoided very easily. Sometimes the 
aeroplanes are more prudent and more 
clever than their masters. 

Last month Captain Aubry was 
capsized by the wind during a flight; 


nerves. That man, I need hardly tell 
you, is M. Pegoud. His looping the 
loop, his upside down flights show that 
if a capsized ship is lost, a capsized 
aeroplane is still perfectly controllable. 
Recognition of this will give coolness and 
confidence to all the pilots of the world. 
Many will certainly follow his example, 
and let us hope that they will possess 
the same marvellous coolness. 

It was not really because of any fault 
or the imperfection of the aeroplane that 
Cecil Grace was lost at sea, nor is it to 
be imputed to the flying machine that 
Lieutenant Bague, starting from France 
to cross the sea, returned no more. 
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It is necessary to admit that a too 
large part of the disasters is due to the 
careless construction or to the careless 
repairs. 

Sometimes the wings break during 
the flight because the aviators ask too 
much from their machines; it was the 
case with Chavez, who had gloriously 
passed over the Alps from Briga to 
Domodossola (a great historical event). 
The machine had to fight the most 
marvellous battle against the winds 
and the stormy currents. During the 
whole journey its behaviour had been 
extraordinarily successful. 

At the last moment the pilot 
inebriated by the thought of his victory, 
stopped the engine and dropped almost 
perpendicularly from a height of 3,000 
feet ; he acquired an abnormal speed, 
when he was near to the ground he 
redressed the machine at once. What 
happened then? The heaviest part of 
the machine had acquired by speed a 


strong tendency to continue on its way, 
and at the moment of redressing the 
wings, making an effort to deviate the 
machine from its course, presented an 
abnormal resistance to the air and shut 
themselves up. Poor Chevaz lost his 
precious life. He had perhaps asked too 


much from his machine. I do not 
hesitate to declare that the constructor 
of a weak machine ought to be sent to 
prison, as an engineer who builds a weak 
bridge, or as a chemist who mistakes 
he prescription and sells poison. 

In the beginning of aviation the 
mengines were so loaded and so weak 
hat the flight was hardly obtained, and 
t was necessary to make the machines 
extremely light, to gain a pound’s weight 
yithout which it would have been quite 
possible to lift the machine from the 
pround. But things are greatly changed 
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at present, the engines which develop a 
great power with a small weight, the 
improvements introduced in the shape 
of the wings, and in every organ of the 
flying machines tend to give a much 
greater lifting power. 

In a few years the constructors who 
will not follow this rule and sell machines 
of an absolute safety as regards strength 
will be abandoned by customers, even 
if the law will not prevent it. 

A small percentage of accidents is 
certainly due to fatality, always apparent 
in any human enterprise. But machines 
will in time be safer, the regularity of 
the engines will be increased so as to 
avoid any abnormal stopping, because 
improvements will be made in the shape 
of the machines and in their means of 
control such as to render unnecessary all 
that care which it would not be possible 
to-day to neglect without nearly com- 
mitting suicide. And more than all 
we must count on that marvellous law 
of adaptation which, transmitted by 
heredity, will make our sons aviators 
beyond comparison cleverer than our 
modern champions. To ride a bicycle 
was in the beginning somewhat 
dangerous. 

The statistics in any case evidently 
demonstrate the existence of this 
enormous progress. In 1910 a man was 
killed every 10,000 miles of flight. In 
1912, we have to deplore a victim only 
every 100,000 miles of flight. If the day 
comes when the transport of one pound’s 
weight be cheaper at the same speed or 
faster at the same cost than by any 
other means, and if, moreover this 
transport will be, as we may hope, as 
safe, in that day aerial machines will 
have won their great fight, and be 
introduced in our life, proceeding on their 
glorious path. Is that day near to us? 
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BY BERTRAM SMITH 


I HAVE always done my best to defend 
Toorie. Indeed, I have often shielded 
him from the just wrath of the 
authorities ; but I must candidly admit 
that the obligation has not been all on 
one side. He has been useful to me on 


more than one occasion on the moor or 
in the covers when an awkward situation 
has arisen calling for prompt and secret 
action. The affair of the white pheasant 
cock that disappeared so suddenly and 


mysteriously last Christmas is a case in 
point. This bird, which was of magnifi- 
cent plumage, without a coloured feather 
about him, had in the course of two or 
three seasons advanced to the position 
of a family favourite. He had a habit 
of parading the upper end of the garden 
on sunny mornings, and Sir John’s 
little grand-children, who always spent 
the Christmas holidays at the castle, 
used to leave out choice morsels for him 
on the lawn, which always duly dis- 
appeared before the following day, 
though it was perhaps an open question 
if they ever reached their intended 
destination. At any rate Sir John had 
laid it down that the White Cock was to 
be protected at all costs, and when my 
uncle is disobeyed in any matter such 
as this, a terrible explosion of wrath is 
to be expected. Indeed Archie, my 
cousin, assured me that morning as we 
started from the house—Archie of course 
is given to exaggeration—that it 
wouldn’t really much matter if I shot a 
dog ; it would of course be a pity if I 


shot a beater, still such things do happen; 
but if I shot the White Cock I would 
simply have to go—by the night train. 

Well, I do not yet believe that I was 
in any way to blame. The sun was dead 
in my eyes, and it was a very long shot, 
but I really cannot speak too highly of 
the action of Toorie in the crisis. As it 
happened, Toorie was the only person 
that saw the bird fall. One of his 
greatest merits is his faculty for being 
in the right place at the right time. And 
I was lost in admiration of the manner 
in which he instantly pinned it in the 
ditch beneath the hedge (for it was 
certainly inclined to run), and without 
wasting a moment in consulting me, 
leapt with it into the cover and had it 
buried between the roots of an old spruce 
tree, almost before I had gathered the 
fatal secret of its identity. By the time 
I came up he was sprinkling dead leaves 
on the surface of the grave, so as to 
leave no trace behind. ‘‘That’s a grand 
bit for him, Mr. Alan,” he remarked, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ He’ll dae fine in there.” 

Whatever had happened to the White 
Cock (and his loss was not a little felt 
by the household) it was some consolation 
to reflect that he had not got into the bag. 

Thus there has always been a sort of 
unholy alliance between Toorie and 
myself, and there are many of his 
escapades, well known to me, that have 
never reached the ears of his father— 
Aitken, the head keeper—still less of 
Sir John Langham. All the same, it 
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is sometimes uphill work—trying to 
make the best of Toorie, and I think he 
will have to mend his ways if he is ever 
to fulfil his cherished ambition of acting 
as keeper to myself in those distant days 
when I shall possess a shooting of my 
own. Even I, wellas I know the iniquity 
of his little black heart, was both shocked 
and surprised when I found him smoking. 
(He is only thirteen !). He was seated 
contentedly in an angle of the wall 
behind the kennels, consuming a clay 
pipe. I questioned him as to whether 
this was a first experiment, but he 
repudiated that suggestion. It appeared 
that he had long known and appreciated 
the solace of tobacco. ‘‘ Hoots, Mr. 
Alan !”’ he remarked, striving manfully 
to appear at his ease, “‘ what’s a pipe ?”’ 
He seemed to imply that after all we 
we had been through together it was not 
for us to disagree about trifles. Then he 
thoughtfully struck another match on 
the sole of his boot and puffed awhile in 
silence. I knew very well that he ought 


to be kicked, that this sort of thing must 


not go on. But he was by no means 
disposed to give it up. He listened quite 
attentively to all I had to say, but at the 
end he shook his head. Had I stepped 
in before the habit had been formed 
perhaps something might have been 
done. But asit was—‘ Weel, Mr. Alan,” 
he knocked out his pipe thoughtfully, 
polished it on the palm of his hand, and 
stowed it away in his pocket, “‘ I’d like 
fine tae obleege ye, but a doot a canna 
dae wantin’ it.”” He had conducted the 
discussion with a middle-aged gravity, 
most suitable to a man and a smoker, 
but as I turned away a sudden, wicked 
little smile lit up his countenance. 
“ Ye'll no tell on me, Mr. Alan ? ”’ 
Certainly I wouldn’t “tell on him.” 
And after all I found means to stop 
Toorie smoking, though it was not due 
to my influence that he gave it up. 
Toorie already held strong opinions 
about the presence of ladies on the moor. 
A day’s shooting to him was a profoundly 
serious affair, and an affair that belonged 
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exclusively to men and dogs. Even when 
the ladies joined the party at lunch, he 
was, I think, rather inclined to resent 
their presence, as introducing an element 
of levity. The conversation on such 
occasions did not always rigidly adhere 
to the one legitimate topic—the day’s 
sport ; the attention of the party was 
allowed to wander; possibly even the 
customary length of time was exceeded. 
and Toorie had no sympathy at all for 
anything which tended to minimize the 
one great object of the day, namely, the 
Bag. So when my cousin became 
engaged to Miss Laura Anstruther, and 
she turned out to be almost as keen 
about sport as Toorie himself, he was a 
good deal upset. Not that Laura could 
be accused of interfering in any way 
with the proper course of events. She 
sat most complacently at Archie’s feet, 
throughout the various drives, atten- 
tively feeding him with cartridges, and 
marking down his birds. She was dressed 
in the most sober and unobtrusive 
garments and, when we were walking, 
she was never out of line. But Toorie 
was not satisfied. I know very well 
that it was his private opinion, though 
he had not the cheek to express it, that 
“Mr. Erchie’s young leddy ” was quite 
out of place in a butt. It was the thin 
end of the wedge. 

As the season went on Laura began 
to take more and more part in the pro- 
ceedings. She did not yet carry a gun, 
though Archie was busy instructing her, 
and used to take her out in the evenings 
to pot sitting rabbits at the edge of the 
wood. But she was always prepared to 
act as flanker or take up a position at 
the back of the line to mark down 
wounded birds. It was in the duty of 
marking birds that she occasionally came 
into competition with Toorie, He had 
alway been extraordinarily useful in 
this respect, having a wonderful aptitude 
for keeping his eye on a struck bird, long 
after everyone else had lost it, and often 
picking them up at great distances, and 
he was not altogether free from 
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professional jealousy when Laura began 
to develop talents in the same direction. 
Archie was quite aware of his con- 
temptuous attitude, and was repeatedly 
at pains to ‘show Toorie his place,” 
not always with success. Thus he would 
call to him: 

“Toorie, do you see that patch of 
young heather just beyond the cross- 
dyke ? Miss Anstruther marked that last 
grouse of mine down there. Just take 
the dog and look for it, will you ?”’ 

Toorie would march off dejectedly, 
and it is to be feared that he did not 
make a very close or careful search. 
When he was questioned, on his return, 
“It wasna there at a’.”” he would remark. 
“Tt carried on ower the brae.”’ If on the 
other hand Miss Anstruther had gone for 
a bird and failed to find it, Toorie would 
wait till she had given it up, and then 
laboriously search the neighbouring 


ground. Great was his triumph if he 
could pick it up at some distance from 
the place where she had been looking. 


But after all Toorie was a true sportsman 
at heart. He was always ready to 
appreciate real greatness on the moor. 

Meanwhile Laura, although Archie 
used to assure her that she was “ worth 
quite as much as a good retriever to 
him,’ and the rest of the party very 
highly appreciated her assistance, was 
not really happy, so long as she could not 
win the respect of Toorie. She had 
conceived a deep admiration for his 
abilities. ‘“‘ I am perfectly sure, Archie, 
that that little boy knows far more about 
grouse driving than you do, and he takes 
it much more seriously,” she used to 
say. “If I could win his approval, I 
should really be satisfied.’”” To which 
Archie would reply in a common formula 
of his that the “little beast wanted 
kicking.”’ 

One hot August afternoon we were 
shooting the beat at the “ Far Butts,” 
and had arrived at the drive at the foot 
of Ben Craggan. The slope of the great 
mountain rises just beyond the line of 
butts which runs across the little moss 
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at its foot. It is a wild and glorious 
neighbourhood, and although there are 
not as a rule many birds, such as do 
come up to the butts give magnificent 
shooting. Towards the end of the drive 
an old blackcock crossed the top butt 
at a great height, and Archie fired two 
shots at him. He went boldly on up 
the mountain side, but Laura kept her 
eye on him. 

Mine was the next butt, and (not 
having many birds of my own to gather) 
I strolled up to Archie, soon after the 
drive was over. Laura was speaking 
with great determination. 

“Give me your gun, Archie. 
going after that black-cock !”’ 

“ But I don’t think it was struck,” 
Archie protested. “It went away very 
strong.”’ 

“Tt was hard hit with the second 
barrel,” said Laura, ‘‘and I’m pretty sure 
it’s down in that little patch of bracken.”’ 
She pointed up the hill side. 

“Up there ?”’ said Archie, gazing at 
the sky-line. 

“Yes, give me your gun. I’m going 
for it. No, you are not coming with me. 
Nobody’s coming with me.” Archie 
remonstrated in vain. Laura shouldered 
the gun and marched off with a swinging 
step up the steep incline. 

“Well,” said Archie, philosophically, 
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“that being so, it seems to be a case for 


a pipe,’ And he sat down to watch. 
At this moment Toorie appeared. 

“A wunner whaur Miss Anstruther’ll 
be gaun ?”’ he remarked, innocently. 

“ She is going to look for a black-cock,”’ 
said Archie, severely, and Toorie also 
sat down to watch, perfectly convinced 
that the bird was by this time comfort- 
ably feeding in the next valley. Then 
came Sir John, very indignant with 
Archie for allowing Laura to go off alone 
inthis way. We all settled down in time, 
however, to see the matter out. It was 
intolerably hot, and the way was very 
steep, but little by little the figure of 
Laura crept up the mountain side. We 
were, I know, all ready at any moment 
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to wave our sympathy and encourage- 
ment—except perhaps Toorie—but she 
never paused, never looked behind her 
till she came at last to a rock some few 
yards below the patch of bracken. 
There she stopped and waited to get 
breath, but still disdaining to look back. 

“What a climb!” said Sir John. 
“It would take some of you young 
fellows all your time to keep up with 
her.” 

Again Laura advanced and made her 
way into the bracken. Then she trod 
gingerly through it. 

“Tt will really be too bad,” Sir John 
was beginning, “‘ if the poor girl has had 
to go all that way as 

Laura raised her gun, and we saw two 
little puffs of smoke followed by a 
double report. 

“‘ By Jove, she’s tound him after all!” 
cried Archie, rising to his feet. ‘“‘ Has 
she got him ? ”’ 

“I think I saw something passing over 
the shoulder of the hill,” said I. “I’m 
afraid she’s missed him.” 

Straining our eyes we saw Laura 
apparently reloading her gun. Then, 
without ever looking back, she began 
again to advance steadily up the face of 
the hill. 

“She’s going on!” cried my uncle. 
“Tsay, this won’t do. Get up and follow 
her, Archie, you lazy beggar.” 

But someone was already on the trail. 
I had been watching Toorie. At the 
first shot his detached expression had 
given place to the keenest excitement, 
and when Miss Anstruther started in 
pursuit a second time, he could hold back 
no longer. Slipping off his cartridge bag, 
and grasping his stick he faced the hill 
at a run. The pace fell off by degrees, 
till at last he was scrambling up, an eager, 
panting, determined little object, on his 
hands and knees through the deep 
heather. Laura appeared on the sky- 
line far above our heads, and vanished 
from view on the further side. Toorie 
was still far behind, but we watched him 
also make his way to the top, and after 
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peering over to the slope beyond, wriggle 
finally out of sight. 

“Come on, Archie,” said I, at last. 
“T think we ought to see this thing out. 
she may follow the bird for miles.”’ 

“ Not at all,” said Archie, contentedly. 
“ Toorie and she are much better left to 
themselves. It would be a pity to 
disturb them. ”’ 

So the last drive was abandoned and 
we sat on in the warm sunshine watching 
for their return. Half-an-hour passed 
and still there was no sign of any move- 
ment on the horizon above us, and when 
finally they did appear, it was from quite 
a different quarter. Slowly they came 
together up the little stream. Laura 
had one hand on Toorie’s shoulder. In 
the other she _ carried, swinging 
complacently, a fine old _black-cock. 
Toorie proudly bore the gun. 

The full history of that long chase 
has never yet been told. Laura simply 
remarked that as she had recovered the 
bird we ought to be satisfied. As to how 
and where he was run to earth—that was 
a secret between Toorie and herself. 
But when her health was drunk at dinner 
that evening, she admitted that Toorie 
had been conquered at last. “I know 
perfectly well,” she said, “‘ that he will 
do anything for me now.” 

It was perhaps with a view to testing 
this assertion that I proposed to her the 
following evening, as we returned from 
the hill together, that she should put 
him to the trial. She called him at once. 

“ Toorie,” she said, “‘ don’t you think 
you ought to stop smoking ? ” 

Toorie took from his pocket his well- 
worn pipe, looked at it reflectively for a 
moment, then broke it in two, with a 
sigh, and tossed the remnants far into 
the heather. Then he walked on 
doggedly, without a word. 

“Don’t you think you will be better 
without it ?”’ asked Laura, not a little 
amused at this dramatic act of self- 
denial. 

“Hoots, aye!”’ said Toorie, cheerily. 
“What’s a pipe?” 
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THE SITATUNGA 


BY W. A. D. AFFAN 


THE summer season a few degrees north 
of the Equator is not the commonly 
accepted time for the tourist sportsman 
to visit that part of Africa. But 
those who bear the burden and heat of 
the day, and strive to carry on the best 
traditions of Empire—in a word, those 
who cannot get leave exactly when they 
want it—are not so particular. Indeed, 
this time of the year has certain 
advantages. The country in question is 
that through which the Nile flows, 
together with the various streams which 
join it in its upper waters. The chief 
difficulty is the long grass, which is long 
indeed. What commonly happens is 
that the delighted sportsman observes 
his quarry peacefully feeding some little 
distance inland. He gets ashore as best 
he may, and getting ashore is in itself 


not altogether an easy matter, as I hope 
to show later. Arrived on dry land, by 
which is meant land more dry than the 
middle of the river, he will find the grass 
well above his head, very thick, and 
intensely stuffy. It is only by the use of 
friendly anthills and trees that he can 
get another sight of his game. This 
animal will most probably be feeding in 
a patch of somewhat shorter grass, 
usually accompanied by a cohort of 
wives and children. These wives, follow- 
ing the unbreakable rule of their sex, 
are always consumed with curiosity, and 
in many cases will give one away long 
before a shot is possible. It is not at all 
uncommon for a person of average sense 
to get within thirty yards of where he 
knows his objective to be standing, and 
to be entirely unable to see him. Only 
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one degree better is the case where only 
the tips of the horn are visible. To shoot 
for where the rest of the animal is judged 
to be is notoriously chancy, and with 
the task of following up a wounded 
animal so difficult in the grass, there is 
so great a risk of wounding without 
killing that such a shot is much to be 
discouraged. There are always finer 
heads in the world than those one sees, 
and it is far better to be sure than sorry. 

Our progress towards the subject of 
this tale is gradual, but some idea of the 
dry country is necessary, for the proper 
appreciation of the wet. “ Still steaming 
on,” as the Government guide-book so 
picturesquely writes in nearly every day’s 
itinerary, we eventually arrive in the 
country where this curious animal may 
be found. It is equally true that it may 
not be found. That it is largely a matter 
of chance, an instance which brought the 
matter home to our party demonstrated. 
We encountered a cheerful unfortunate 
on his way north bound for leave. His 
duties when not on leave consist in 
administering a district the size of Wales, 
populated with mosquitos and a few 
nude gentlemen and ladies who have no 
wish to be administered, but have no 
great objection to being called a civilised 
population if only no one comes near 
them or interferes with them. This 
Empire-builder has a similar sway over 
a vast area of sitatunga country. When 
informed that of all the animals that 
are known to exist one sitatunga was 
what we really wanted, he not only 
emitted a low, mirthless chuckle, but 
amplified his foolish noise by offering 
to bet ten golden sovereigns to one that 
we should not see one. This was too 
much, and his bet was taken. Had he 
said “shoot ”’ one, it would not have 
been so bad ; but possibly he may have 
considered that to see one and to shoot 
it were one and the same thing where 
our party was concerned. The said party 
consisted of five, all brave to a fault, and 
brainy to the verge of lunacy. They 
represented the cream of the Army and 
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the Administration, so I think they need 
no further description. Being specially 
selected to go on a tour in these watery 
parts, they found an occasional spare 
hour during which to stretch their legs 
ashore and get what are called “the 
usual things.” 

One of the party, and he the leader, 
was bent upon the bagging of the 
sitatunga to the exclusion of everything 
else. He needed this head to add to a 
particularly representative collection, 
and this trip was his last chance of getting 
it, as next year will see him perforce 
satisfied with the elusive partridge and 
the shrinking rabbit. At this stage of 
the story I should like to say he 
eventually did get what he wanted. In 
a long experience of shooting stories, I 
have never found an announcement of this 
kind made so soon. Many of the tales 
are so evidently touched up, and the 
lucky fellow “I” in his modesty is so 
conspicuous in the background, that I 


venture to hope my early admission will 
be accepted as a proof of the entire truth 
of my simple and unvarnished narrative. 
Whether it is so accepted or not I do 
not care personally; it zs a true story, 
and in the photographs the place is 
clearly visible where the sitatunga was 


shot and where there are others. Once 
more, to spare the reader’s nerves, I will 
give away the secret. It was in the reeds, 
rather far to the right as you go up the 
river. The secret is now out and the 
influx of sitatunga shooters will begin. 
T have little doubt that our betting friend 
will soon get his money back. 

Now to give away the last few poor 
details which are requisite for the 
complete “ sitatungite.’ As we drew 
near the country in which our quarry 
might be seen, there was a very keen 
lookout kept. The early morning is the 
most likely time, the earlier the better, 
as from the little known of this curious 
animal’s habits, it is largely a night 
feeder, and spends the greater part of 
the day lying up in the reeds. Its 
habitat is the most depressing and 
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hopeless country the mind of man can 
imagine. To call it a swamp is to pay 
it an undeserved compliment. To get 
an adequate idea of it one must start 
from the river as a base. The river is 
usually open nowadays, though not 
always, and it is only because of the 
work of the “sudd’”’ cutters some few 
years ago that the channel exists. What 
a life was theirs! Up in this miserable 
region for months and years on end, 
sawing out blocks of floating vegetation 
so matted together that no steamer 
could force its way through, then towing 
them down stream to some spot where 
the current was sufficient to carry them 
off—well, Hoc opus, hic labor est, not 
forgetting blackwater fever, malaria, 
snakes, and mosquitos! More power to 
them. The “ sudd,” or floating vegeta- 
tion, is fairly well known nowadays. 
Briefly it is a network of reed roots 
growing on nothing, but with fine tall 
reeds growing from it. This growth may 
extend for several miles from the stream. 


It is often impossible to walk on, the 
result being much the same as continually 


walking through ice. There is acute 
discomfort and, if one is alone, con- 
siderable risk in this form of exercise, 
as when the leg goes through into 
apparently bottomless water it takes 
some pulling out, nor is there anything 
to catch hold of except the reeds which 
have leaves. like fine-edged saws. 
Frequently before the reeds stretches a 
wide bed of an independent plant which 
looks like a small cabbage, through 
which no boat can be pushed; yet it will 
support nothing heavier than a small 
waterbird. 

It is possible to continue the 
description of a hundred more horrors 
of this desolate region, but I think from 
the above it may be gathered that it is 
the most dreary, dismal, and damnable 
sloppy waste that can be imagined. We 
passed through several days of this, but 
never a living thing did we see except 
quantities of shoe bill (Baleniceps rex), 
looking to have about the requisite 
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amount of brains to qualify them for 
residence in the district of their choice, 
and afew duck. We reached our furthest 
point and saw a depressed-looking station 
which had its merits, as it provided us 
with sheep and milk at a very moderate 
figure. Then slowly, and I hope 
majestically,we swung round and set our 
faces north, to pass once more through 
the smiling water meadows already 
described. The first day of the swamps 
passed without any incident. The second 
dawn found assiduous field glasses 
sweeping a pair of highly monotonous 
horizons. As usual, two baleniceps and 
the local variety of moorhen walking on 
the water lilies. Retiring by numbers 
we bathed and shaved, always one on the 
look-out. This had been proved 
necessary by bitter experience earlier in 
the expedition, when a lion bounded 
away from the river bank, at the sight 
of two infallible marksmen soaping their 
chins, and a third, dressed in a bath 
towel, discoursing to them. He got 
away, but others were less lucky. How- 
ever, this is not a lion story. Eventually 
with rather discounted ardour we sat 
down to breakfast, and were peacefully 
arrived at the jam stage when a sudden 
cry of ‘“‘there’s one!” scattered the 
knives. 

Noneedtoask whatit was. From quite 
near the boat away he went inland or 
in-swamp, a fair-sized, plump-looking 
animal, in colour shading from almost 
white behind, through most of the greys 
until his head was almost black with 
strong white markings on the face. 
There was no possibility of mistake, he 
was so near, and most obligingly ran for 
a short distance parallel to the boat so 
as to give us a good chance of seeing all 
there was of him. His hors seemed 
a poor imitation of a kudu’s with a dash 
of eland. This scientific description has 
already had a flattering reception; if 
anyone cannot at once grasp the exact 
appearance of the horns, he has two 
alternatives ; first, to go and look at a 
picture of them, or, second, to go and 
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shoot the bearer of a good pair for him- 
self. If not of active and temperate 
habits I strongly recommend the first. 
It is a great thing to have had such a 
good view of such a shy and elusive 
animal. To bag him, it may readily be 
believed, is quite another matter. 

No time was lost in putting our revered 
leader in the small boat with his 
attendant black, and away he started 
for the side of the river. He was the 
only gun, as everyone was anxious that 
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departed sitatunga. From the boat this 
was still visible going along, not really 
alarmed, but evidently intending to put 
a considerable distance between itself 
and our craft. Incidentally, the highest 
point of a river steamer, the roof over the 
steersman, is a good point of vantage, 
but in a flat country of this kind its 
gleaming white sides are visible for an ap- 
pallingly long way, and add a new feature 
to the landscape which any wild thing 
takes care to put at a distance. It 
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he should get what he had tried for for 
many years whenever opportunity 
presented itself, and it is always certain 
that if two or more guns go after a 
particular head particularly wanted by 
one of them, it is always the wrong one 
who gets the chance. There was a 
considerable amount of shoving and 
splashing, followed by some deepish 
wading about waist high, but it ended 
on a kind ef black sponge which seemed 
to be real land. The party plunged and 
floundered off in the direction of the 


rapidly got warmer and then hot, without 
any noticeable breeze. The very 
occasional puffs were fortunately from 
the right direction. The reeds being in 
places very tall, a simple and effective 
system of flag signalling indicated the 
direction to the land party, though it 
was evident from the slowness of the 
progress that the country was doing its 
best to discourage the invader. 
Frequently both hunted and hunter 
were entirely lost to view for ten minutes 
together, and finally even the tips of the 
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horns completely disappeared. The 
party left on the boat never saw this 
animal again. As time went on the 
specks in the distance seemed to be 
wandering aimlessly about, and as they 
had been guided to the last point where 
anything had been seen, there was 
nothing to be done but sit and wait. 
After an hour-and-a-half a shot was 
just heard in the far recesses of the 
marsh, and soon afterwards two others. 
A vigorous and universal use of the 
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ground. Several times he had been in 
up to and including his chin. In many 
places it was as much as the party could 
do to force their way through the reeds, 
and finally there were many pieces of 
open water sparsely covered with water 
lilies and light floating weeds which had 
to be circumvented. Hence arose what 
appeared to be the aimless wanderings. 
It was when on a piece of fairly 
possible ground that the sitatunga had 
suddenly sprung up, and was wounded as 


HORNS OF SITATUNGA 


glasses at last picked up the party getting 
clear of some peculiarly high reeds, and 
in a few minutes a white handkerchief 
was visible, evidently waved at the end 
of a rifle, and we knew all was well. It 
was another full hour before the land 
party got back, reinforced by more 
sailors sent out with a pole to carry in 
the slain. The successful sportsman, 
who had had about enough, was refreshed 
with a noble glass of cider and soda, and 
related his experiences. We had made 
no mistake about the nature of the 


he went away. There was some difficulty 
in following up, but as he was too hard 
hit to go far, he was secured fairly easily. 
It was not the animal we had seen at all ! 
It was a sitatunga indeed, but its colour 
was a rusty brown with white markings 
on its face. It appeared that the old 
man walking within fifty yards of the 
shooter had actually seen our white 
friend going away, but he was quite 
invisible in the reeds to anyone else, and 
it was while following him up that this 
specimen was obtained. 


THE QUEST OF THE SITATUNGA 


Altogether, including females, five were 
seen during the morning. In the after- 
noon came the anti-climax when another 
brown one was viewed and chased by 
the rest of the party. After the most 
terrible struggles they marched about 
half-a-mile and returned exhausted after 
an absence of an hour-and-a-half, covered 
with bites from a peculiarly vicious 
species of red ant, and in two cases giving 
sustenance to a couple of leeches. 
Mosquito bites were not taken into 
consideration. It would be interesting 
to know if these two sitatunga are 
different varieties, or if the colour of the 
coat changes with age? Until more 
specimens are observed and obtained, I 
imagine the explanation must remain 
one of personal opinion. Undoubtedly 
in any case this is one of the most 
interesting of antelopes. The surround- 
ings among which it lives have given rise 
to an idea that it is almost amphibious. 
This idea is an exaggeration. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that it would 
deliberately prefer to live in water when 
it can live on dry land. No animal with 
such an area of coat to dry is likely to wish 
to be continually doing so, nor is any 
case on record of the creature sitting on 
an antheap combing its coat with its 
tongue like an exaggerated water rat. 
At the same time its readiness to take 
to water when hard pressed, and to use 
it as a means of protection, is undoubted. 
From the still meagre information we 
have of its habits, it is definitely known 
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that the sitatunga will take to a reedy 
pool and remain under water with only 
its nostrils above water, exactly as is 
the case with a wounded duck. It is 
this habit that has no doubt been 
expanded into the semi-amphibious 
tradition. 

The feet are the most remarkable part 
of the whole beast. The hoofs are 
abnormally long and the two parts splay 
widely. Added to this the pastern 
bones are so constructed that the fetlock 
is nearly on the ground, so that a 
relatively large surface is offered to the 
ground, accounting for the ease with 
which the animal can get about marshy 
spots. The back of the pastern is devoid 
of hair, and has the feeling and appear- 
ance of good pliable black indiarubber. 
To a skilled anatomist I should think 
that the foot and pastern bones would 
afford a most interesting study. Another 
curious feature is the abnormally sunken 
appearance of the eye, a phenomenon not 
found in any other antelope. Imme- 
diately after death the eye looks like 
that of an animal dead for several 
days. One last point: the sitatunga 
is not likely to be found on any menu. 
The meat had to be tasted from a 
scientific point of view. No words can 
describe it; it was quite fresh, but the 
taste resembled the smell, and that smell 
will never be forgotten. Perhaps the 
white one will be better, and who knows 
but that some day there may be an 
opportunity of deciding the point ? 
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COWLEY MANOR, SOUTH FRONT 


FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING THEIR OWNERS 


BY P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 


Two of the noted houses that are seeking 
new owners, whose fortunes we are 
recording this month, are situate in the 
delightful region of the Cotswold country 
which exercises a peculiar fascination on 
English minds and has a charm that is 
all its own. “Cotswold, that great 
king of shepherds,’ as Drayton in his 
Polyolbion styles it, looks proudly down 
upon the lovely Severn valley and pro- 
claims the story of its past, the waves of 
conquest that have passed over it, the 
fierce battles that have raged, the piping 
times of peace and prosperity that have 
gladdened its old heart, the building of 
minsters and of goodly houses, for 
which its own native stone provided the 
material. Cotswold Downs tell of the 


rich fleeces of their sheep that brought 
wealth to the old clothiers and merchants 
of Stroud, Lechlade, Cirencester, Fair- 
ford, and a score of other towns which 
now sleep peacefully in their old age. 
Few places can rival the beauty and 
attractiveness of the scenery of this 
district, and there is no more delightful 
part of rural England, none that takes 
the sojourner back more surely into the 
old life than the Cotswold country. 

The Romans loved the district well, 
and close to where these houses stand 
runs the Acman Street or Southern 
Foreway, the Irmin Street leading from 
Cirencester over the steep Birdlip Hill, 
which tries the strength of our motors, 
and the Icnield-way that joined the 
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Fossway and the Whiteway leading to 
Chadworth where there are the remains 
of a famous Roman villa or country 
house, just on the borders of one of these 
estates. There are traditions, too, of 
ancient hunting and of the Forest of 
Cirencester, of which the fine primeval 
beech-woods on Earl Bathurst’s Ciren- 
cester estates once formed a part, and 
where the Saxon kings followed the 
merry chase. The Doomsday Survey 
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manor-houses, built of grey stone and 
tiled or thatched, are objects of peculiar 
beauty. You cannot go far wrong if you 
follow the country roads up hill and down 
dale, for you come sooner or later to the 
old grey stone village, set by the side of 
a stream, and shining in the sun that 
smites so keenly on the Cotswolds. Each 
house is one you may stand and gaze at 
and admire, each church you must 
certainly enter and explore. 


THE LOUNGE HALL, COWLEY MANOR 


contains incidental reference to the 
reservation of this manor for royal sport, 
as it was obliged to provide food for the 
king’s hounds. 

It is a country famous for its archi- 


tectural beauties where the Gothic 
tradition still lingers on, and many of 
the crafts—such as the mason’s, the 
builder’s, and the thatcher’s—have gone 
on from the time of Saxon Harold to our 
own day. The cottages, farms, and old 
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Our road leads us from Cheltenham 
through Coberley, a distance of about 
five miles through charming scenery, to 


CowLEY MANOR, 


which is seeking a new owner. It has 
been for some time the residence of Mr. 
James Horlick. He and his predecessors 
have spent vast sums of money upon the 
mansion, which is one of the largest and 
most important in the neighbourhood. 
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It is certainly one of the most “ stately 
homes of England.”’ I know little of its 
history, but doubtless a reference to 
Atkyns’ voluminous pages and other 
county histories would enable one to tell 
the story of the manor. The old house, 
probably of Tudor design, stood near the 
church, as its palatial successor does ; 
and that quaint little ecclesiastical 
structure with its fifteenth - century 
battlemented tower, or its predecessor, 
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the freehold of the soil, subject to com- 
mon rights. Cowley Common is situate 
on beautiful Birdlip Hill, across which 
we have often driven, containing about 
25 acres ; and the minerals on the estate 
comprise freestone, building stone, wall 
and limestone, which the lord has a right 
to dig and cart away. 

The house itself is built in the Italian 
style, and the estate extends to over 
2,000 acres. A fine stone-built lodge 


THE WATER CASCADE AND LAKES, COWLEY MANOR 


has watched over the fortunes of the 
manor during all the ages from the time 
when a Saxon thane dwelt in his simple 
house and ruled over a few villeins and 
bordarers and serfs until a later manor- 
lord reared this stately dwelling, the 
grandeur of which rather overshadows 
the pleasant little church. The new 
owner of Cowley will be lord of the 
manor and possess all its rights, royalties, 
and privileges, which include the lord’s 
rights of common to and the interest in 


guards the entrance to the quaint 
little village of Cowley, which is a model 
village and bears witness to the fact that 
in rearing his own palace the lord of the 
manor did not forget the comfort and 
convenience of his labourers. Politicians 
often raise the cry of the neglect of cot- 
tage building by the landlords of England 
many of whom have earned the gratitude 
of their employés by the expense they 
have incurred in building cottages for 
them, laying out money from which they 
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can hope to obtain little return in the 
way of rent or interest. They have done 
this in the cause of charity, and often 
receive nothing but abuse for their pains. 

Another stone-built lodge gives access 
to a long winding carriage sweep, flanked 
on either side by beautiful gardens, 
terminating in the magnificent mansion 
built of stone with slated roof. As we 
have said it is built in the Italian style. 
There is a large oblong block surmounted 
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The library is an inviting chamber 
opening on to the south terrace, the 
ceiling painted to represent the four big 
game seasons. Very noticeable are the 
carvings in the lounge hall, where there 
is an  overmantel supported by 
fluted columns and surmounted by 
carved crest and decorated in pear-wood 
carving after the style of Grinling 
Gibbons, representing fruit, flowers, fish, 
game, and Cupid’s head. The same 


RENDCOMB PARK 


by an open‘parapet with a pediment over 
each window, and in front an elevated 
terrace formed on the top of an advanced 


block of buildings. A stone porch 
supported by eight columns and massive 
doors on the north front gives access to 
the ground floor which contains eight 
lofty reception rooms. There is the 
staircase hall panelled in mahogany, 
billiard room, boudoir with maple doors, 
painted walls, and panelled ceiling on 
which are depicted Cupid and flowers. 
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AND MILL HOUSE 


kind of carving adorns the dining-room, 
showing in pear-wood birds, flowers, fruit, 
and corn, with a finely figured ceiling and 
frieze. Besides these there is a magnifi- 
cent ballroom with deep bay which 
contains an organ, a saloon or drawing- 
room with carved marble mantelpiece 
and walls panelled in solid mahogany 
and heavy enriched plaster-work ceiling, 
the central panel representing flowers. 
There is a large number of bedrooms 
which are appropriately named after the 
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chief Italian cities, “‘ Milan,” ‘‘ Rome,” 
“Florence,” ‘“ Modena,” “ Naples,” 
“ Turin,” “ Pisa,” ‘‘ Pompeii,” &c. 

The gardens are a special feature of 
the mansion, covering about forty acres. 
The south terrace is protected by a 
dwarf stone balustraded wall surmounted 
by sculptural figures representing the 
four seasons of the year. The Italian 
garden is beautifully laid out and has 
two fountains. There is a rock garden. 
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Such are some of the attractions of 
Cowley Manor, and space forbids us to 
describe the charms of the rose garden, 
the walled kitchen garden with its palm 
house and other glass houses, and the 
well-timbered park. The shooting is 
excellent. The lakes and streams are 
well stocked with trout, and _ the 
hunting-man can find abundance of 
sport with the Cotswold, Heythrop, 
Vale of White Horse, the Duke of 


THE TERRACE, RENDCOMB PARK 


Viewing the cascade one might almost 
imagine oneself at Versailles. It is 
ornamented by seven fountain heads 
which were designed to represent the 
“Seven Springs ”’ which originate in an 
adjoining property that once belonged to 
a relative of the present writer, and form 
the birthplace of the lordly Thames. 
This cascade is fed from the waters of 
the upper lake and discharges into a 
basin, whence it flows over the water 
stairway feeding a series of lakes below. 


Beaufort’s, and a pack of harriers ; and 
the golfer has not far to go to find 
convenient links. 

Almost adjoining this notable house 
stands 


RENDCOMB PARK, 


which is also for sale. It is the propert 
of Mr. J. Herbert Taylor and is situatec 
about five miles from Cirencester and 
nine miles from Cheltenham. The estat: 
extends to 4,700 acres, and includes th 
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advowson of Rendcomb and the manors 
of Rendcomb, Woodmancote, Marsden, 
North Cerney, and Calmsden. This house 
is also built in the Italian style and was 
erected in 1864-5. It is constructed of 
Bath stone with lead and slate roof and 
is surmounted by a tower. The mansion 
stands in a deer park which has a fine 
herd of fallow deer. The parklands 
cover about 180 acres, studded with fine 
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lighted by a lantern and lofty stained 
glass windows, and around this chamber 
the reception rooms are arranged. These 
consist of study, library, drawing room, 
music room, dining room, which com- 
municates by a loggia with the winter 
garden in which a fountain plays. The 
rooms have carved marble mantelpieces, 
ormolu and steel fireplaces, and enriched 
ceilings and cornices. 


THE HALL, RENDCOMB PARK 


old oak and beech trees, and the land 
slopes away to the south to the river 
Churn and to the north-west to a large 
lake of about five acres with a boat-house 
and little rocky island. 

The house is approached by two lodge- 
guarded entrances, and is entered under 
a porte cochere whence a pair of doors 
open into the outer hall having marble 
floor and steel and ormolu fireplace. 
There is an inner hall, a staircase hall 


It would require much space for the 
recording of all the attractions of Rend- 


comb. In contrast with the modern 
house there is the old-world village of 
Rendcomb which is included in the sale. 
In this is situated the manor house, which 
is a fine example of an Elizabethan 
Cotswold gabled house with mullioned 
windows. Someone has rather spoiled 
its appearance by having the front 
stuccoed ; but this could be removed and 
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its ancient charm restored. Some of the 
cottages in the village possess all the 
beauties of the old Cotswold style with 
their tiled roofs, dormer windows, and 
pleasant gables. Not the least interesting 
is the old mill house which dates back to 
Tudor times, and Shawswell Farm which 
is typical of the picturesque style of the 
old Cotswold houses. Calmsden manor 
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Both Cowley Manor and Rendcomb 
have been placed by the vendors in the 
hands of Messrs. Knight, Frank, and 
Rutley who have disposed of so many 
large estates in recent years. 

In the beautiful country near Dorking 
and Boxhill, near Betchworth station, 
lies 

BROCKHAM PARK 


BROCKHAM PARK 


house is a charming sixteenth century 


building with stone-mullioned 
windows, drip stones, and unfinished 
stone dressings to the windows. In 
front of the house stands an old 
preaching cross, dating back to the 
fourteenth century, erected by the 
Knights Templar of Quennington. This 
house would make an admirable hunting- 
box. 


which Messrs. Hampton & Sons are 
offering for sale by private treaty. It 
is a very handsome modern structure 
situated in a finely timbered park of 
about 77 acres, and is an admirable 
example of a gentleman’s country home. 
Fine views are commanded from the 
crown of the hill on which the building 
stands, and its nearness to London will 
be an attraction to many. To the north 
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lie the gorse-covered downs above Betch- 
worth, with Boxhill, the most picturesque 
district of Surrey. The house is built of 
brick, faced with Portland cement, and 
has a fine suite of reception rooms and 
twenty-three bedrooms. The park and 


pleasure grounds have terrace and wood- 
land walks and wide-spreading lawns, 
parterres, and walled garden. 

The lover of ancient buildings who likes 
not modernity will find a picturesque 
old half-timber house in the grounds 
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by Messrs. Knight, Frank, and Rutley. 
It is known as the 


WAVENDON ESTATE, 


and extends to about 1,169 acres. The 
mansion is called Wavendon House, and 
included in the sale are the smaller 
residences Wavendon Manor and 
Wavendon Lodge, together with six 
farms and small-holdings and cottages. 
The sportsman who knows the neighbour- 
hood will be well acquainted with the 


WAVENDOIN HOUSE 


which was formerly a farmhouse and is 
now used as a model dairy. Brockham 
Park possesses what few country houses 
have—an excellent covered tennis court, 
}and the golfer finds close at hand the 
new course at Deepdene, which claims 
to be one of the most beautiful in the 
country. 

Another estate, not far from London 
on the borders of Buckinghamshire and 
Bedfordshire, is for sale by private treaty 


Oakley, Whaddon Chase, and Grafton 
hunts, with Lord Rothschild’s stag 
hounds and with the harrier packs of 
the North Bucks and Mr. Carpenter’s, 
all of which meet frequently in the 
district. 

Wavendon House is a good Georgian 
type of house covered with ivy situated 
in a well-timbered park. It is approached 
along an avenue of elms. A porte cochere 
stands before the entrance on which is 
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carved the old crest of the family with 
the motto: 


Educens me e luto firmavit 
gressus meos. 


In front of the house is a large lake 
wherein water lilies flourish, the interior 
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beneath the shade of the old trees. 
herbacious borders, a miniature lake, and 
a sundial marks the pleasant hours spent. 
Wavendon Lodge is another ivy-clad 
residence upon the estate. 

A very important property in South 
Devon is offered for sale by Messrs. 


A 


LA 


THE LODGE, WAVENDON HOUSE 


contains many useful and pleasant 
rooms and all the conveniences of a 
country gentleman’s residence. The 
manor house is a picturesque, old- 
fashioned red brick building with tiled 
gabled roof and charming old-world 
gardens with shady lawns, flower gardens, 


Knight, Frank, and Rutley on behaif of 
the owner. This is 


MEMBLAND HALL, REVELSTOKE, 


which was formerly owned by the late 
Lord Revelstoke, where he had often the 
honour of entertaining Royalty. His 
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Majesty the King, his illustrious father 
(King Edward VII.), and the late 
Empress Frederick were the guests of 
Lord Revelstoke in this magnificent 
country seat. It will be remembered 
that his lordship was a_ partner 
in the banking firm Messrs. Baring 
Brothers & Co., and that he was 
raised to the peerage in 1885 as Lord 
Revelstoke, taking his title from the 
village wherein his house stands. He 
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county of Devon. The estate occupied 
the whole of the bold promontory of Stoke 
Point, running inland for some miles and 
extending to about 2,720 acres. There 
is a very delightful private drive of about 
nine miles along the rugged coast of the 
English Channel and westwards by the 
side of the river Yealm, which for wild 
scenery can scarcely be surpassed. When 
the waves are dashing on the rock-bound 
coast, the scene recalls many a fierce 


MEMBLAND HALL 


purchased the property in 1877. Our 


readers will remember the _ terrible 
banking crisis of 1895. This house 
shared in the misfortunes of its lord, 
and when the Baring Estate Company 
went into liquidation, the property was 
conveyed to the shareholders of the 
company. It was subsequently sold to 
the present owner, who has greatly 
improved the mansion and made it one 
of the most attractive in the delectable 


picture of wrecks and wrecking, and it 
may be interesting to mention that the 
new owner of Membland as Lord of the 
Manor of Noss Mayo will have the right 
to all wreckage within the boundary of 
his manor. 

Devonshire folk are keen sportsmen, 
and here one can enjoy sport with the 
Dartmoor Foxhounds, the Dartmoor 
Otter Hounds, the Modbury Harriers, 
and other packs. It would not be 
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difficult to rear pheasants in the 
woods and plantations, and the yachts- 
man can find a safe natural harbour in 
the river Yealm, where he can anchor 
his vessel. 

Membland Hall is a grand modern 
mansion built on a very large scale. 
Like most of the other houses described 
this month it has little history and no 
antiquarian interest. There is a long front 
consisting of a higher central portion 
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fine organ swells out its rich notes 
to welcome us. The same elaborate 
decoration of walls and ceilings greet us. 
in all the numerous reception rooms. 
There are hunting stables and household 
stables, lawns laid out in terraces, a 
private cricket ground, a covered tennis. 
court, and much else that want of space 
prevents us from chronicling. 

If the other houses which we record 
this month are modern and lacking in 


BOSCOBEL HOUSE 


with two others that rise to a slightly 
less elevation, and at the end a massive 
tower and fine stone-built wing with a 
curved gable ; a similarly designed wing 
beingon theother side. Withinthe house 
we find ourselves in ‘ marble halls,” 
the outer hall being paved with black 
and white marble, while the inner hall 
or saloon has massive pillars and balus- 
trade of Devonshire marble and a 
mantelpiece of the same material. A 


historic interest, no such complaint can 
be levied against this last one on our list. 
That is 


BoOscoBEL. 


Few houses can rival this one, which 
Messrs. Hampton & Sons are offering for 
sale. It played, as all the world knows, 
an important part in the drama of the 
‘Royal Miracle,’ the extraordinary 
flight of King Charles II. after the 
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Battle of Worcester. We might follow 
the Royal fugitive by St. Martin’s Gate, 
after what Cromwell called “ the crown- 
ing mercy,” to Barbourne Bridge, and 
then on to Whiteladies and Boscobel 
which had already sheltered Lord Derby 
in his flight from Wigan to Worcester. 
_ This noted house stands on the borders 
of Shropshire and Staffordshire, and was 
built about the year 1610 in Brewood 
| Forest as a hunting lodge and a place 
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who like most of his family belonged to 
the Roman Catholic faith, was taken 
prisoner to Stafford, and all his property 
confiscated. Charles Giffard who acted 
as guide to the Royal fugitive was 
Peter’s youngest son. 

There was living at Whiteladies the 
widow of Edward Giffard who died in 
1606, her son John built for himself 
Boscobel, and contrived therein several 
hiding-holes wherein to shelter the 


THE ROYAL OAK AND BOSCOBEL HOUSE 


of concealment for Roman recusants by 


the Giffard family, the owners of 
Chillington and Whiteladies which had 
been a Cistercian convent. The head of 
the family at the time of the flight of 
the King was Peter Giffard who, when 
the Royal Standard was hoisted at 
Nottingham, resided at Chillington which 
he fortified, taking the field with his sons 
and nephews. But Chillington soon fell 
before the musket shots of the Parlia- 
mentarian forces, and loyal Peter Giffard, 


wandering Roman Catholic priests who 
came to minister to the followers of the 
“Old Religion.”” When the house was 
finished John invited his neighbours to 
the house-warming, and amongst these 
came Sir Basil Brooke, whom he asked to 
give a name to his new habitation. 
Sir Basil thought a moment, and his eye 
glancing on the beautiful woods that 
surrounded the dwellings, aptly named 
it Boscobel, or Bosco-bello, the “ fair 
wood,” little imagining that it should 
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play such a prominent part in the 
history of the period. John Giffard, the 
builder of the house, did not live to see 
and welcome the King to Boscobel, but 
his widow Dorothy, daughter of Sir John 
Poyntz of Iron Acton in the county of 
Gloucester, was alive and resided at 
Whiteladies. She offered to his Majesty 
some “sack and biscuits,’ and there 
were there also Charles Giffard, who acted 
as guide, George Penderel, servant, and 
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tohim. Then they all entered the house. 
The King was footsore with walking, 
and Dame Joan, William Penderel’s wife, 
seeing the condition of his feet, tenderly 
took off his stockings, cut the blisters, 
and bathed his feet. Morning had by 
this time dawned, and after a hasty meal 
they sought the shelter of the woods, as 
there appeared to be a greater chance of 
safety there than in the house. They 
took refuge in an oak tree which had 


THE GALLERY, SHOWING THE KING’S HIDING PLACE 


his brother John, “a kind of woodward 
there,”’ a Mrs. Anne Andrew, who took 
care of the King’s clothes, Edward and 
Bartholomew Martin, and an old priest 
named Walker. 

The King arrived on the night of 
September 5th, 1651, at Boscobel, where 
a royalist, Colonel Carless, was in hiding. 
Richard Penderel was with the King 
whom he left in the wood while he went 
into the house and brought the Colonel 


been lopped and had grown again 
thick and bushy. The King and Colonel 
Carless climbed into the tree by means 
of a ladder held by William and Richard 
Penderel, who handed to them cushions, 
and then the worn-out youthful King 
lay down and slept soundly, his head 


on the knee of the colonel. All the next 
day they remained hidden in the tree, 
and in the evening climbed down and 
took refuge in the house. That night 
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the King slept in one of the priest’s 
hiding holes, which I have already 
mentioned. During the day it was 
considered safer to stay in the oak, and 
each night the King came into Boscobel 
House for supper and sleep. He stayed 
there from the dawn of Friday, 
September 5th, to Sunday evening, the 
7th, and then went on his adventurous 
journey, attended by the faithful 
Penderels. We need not follow him 
further. 

This Boscobel House, to which such 
memories are attached, has seen some 
changes since that memorable time. 
Old engravings show that there was a 
circular staircase contained in a semi- 
cylindrical projection at the east angle 
of the house. This has been removed. 
The chief entrance is through a parlour 
that was constructed out of an out- 
building about a century ago. It is 


panelled, and there are several interesting 
paintings, an early copy of Sir Godfrey 


Kneller’s portrait of the King, and 
representations of Charles at Boscobel, 
and in the oak tree with soldiers on 
horseback passing under its branches, 
and also a view of the King’s departure 
from the friendly house with his faithful 
attendants. 

Next to the parlour is an oratory, 
known as the King’s Study, in which 
is a portrait of Cromwell. In the squire’s 
bedroom is an ingeniously contrived 
hiding hole, but as the days of persecution 
are past a plain door takes the place of a 
sliding panel which hid a recess in the 
large chimney stack; a trap door in 
this recess opens into the hiding hole 
whence by means of steps the person 
conceaied in it could escape into the 
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garden. A gallery or garret is in the 
attics, in which there is another hiding 
hole, 5 ft. deep and measuring 3} ft. by 
44 ft. You descend into it by a short 
ladder, and are thankful that you are 
not compelled to remain in it for a long 
time. In the garden there is a summer 
house standing on a mound, and it has 
a stone table with seats around it. A 
wicket gate leads from the garden into 
a field in which stands the Roya] Oak. 
Is this the very identical tree that 
sheltered King Charles? That is a 
vexed question, as some assert that it 
was grown from one of the acorns of the 
parent oak. Its girth is 14 ft. when 
measured one foot from the ground. In 
1677 a brick wall was built around it to 
protect it, but now iron palisades set up 
in 1817 have replaced the brick structure. 
It is a very fine oak, and we like to think 
that the fugitive King once sought 
shelter in its branches. 

The estate extends to about 700 
acres, and includes two rich dairy farms 
and heavy woodlands, the remains 
of the old Brewood Forest wherein in 
olden days kings hunted the deer, and 
were not themselves hunted as in the 
sad period and troublous times of the 
Commonwealth. It is pleasant to know 
that there are still fifteen descendants 
of the loyal Penderels who continue to 
receive a pension of about £450 a year 
for the sake of the bravery and faithful- 
ness of their progenitors. 

Such are some of the recollections of 
the old house. May the new owner 
respect its memories and cherish its 
associations with one of the most 
remarkable incidents in the annals of 
English history. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF HOME-MAKING. 


BY DALE 


THE making of a home is an event. Our 
more remote ancestors did it with great 
love, much fumbling, but a common- 
sense which gave character ard charm 
to everything they made. Our nearer 
relatives, spoilt by the proclivities of 
civilised life, made homes which were 
sadly tainted with pretentiousness. 


Houses, big and little, took on an awful 


uniformity. One and all copied the 
same style of decoration. 

To-day we are thoroughly  self- 
conscious; that is to say, we are not 
primitive enough to furnish merely with 
the simple object of being comfortable 
and safe, and yet are too sophisticated 
to feel it necessary to conform to one 
standaid of taste. The population can 
no longer be divided into nobility and 
peasantry, nor even into lower, middle, 
and upper classes. We are multifarious 
to a degree, living in tenements, cottages, 
flats, studios, villas, mansions, and 
“‘places.”” And, already our homes 
begin to show the effects of these new 
influences. 

According to those people who write 
books on Furniture and Decoration we 
are full of artistic vice; but at least it 
seems that every day we are progress- 
ing in the direction of increasingly 
utilising our common sense. If a 
cottage is our domicile we buy cottage 
furniture and endeavour to preserve 
the simple atmosphere of this most 
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modest of dwelling places. The flat 
has a treatment of its own. Skill 
and ingenuity are taxed to their 
utmost in the utilization of space. 
Even Villadom, the most okdurately 
orthodox, is clearing its rooms, dis- 
mantling its windows and learning to 
put utility before parade. Some 
women have actually dared to do 
away with drawing rooms, and have 
substituted music rooms, studios, and 
common rooms instead. Already there 
is no longer one type of arrangement for 
every kind of home. 

This may be partly because circum- 
stances have forced us into all sorts of 
different grooves, each one requiring to 
be lived in ina different way. Oranother 
reason for our greater individuality is 
probably that the modern world is so 
rich, so varied; people with limited 
incomes find themselves catered for with 
increasing success every year. A miracle 
of energy is expressed in the ever 
widening choice which confronts the 
modern homemaker. 

Not a single one of these signs of the 
times escapes that establishment which 
has dealt with the furnishing of English 
homes for over two centuries—Waring 
and Gillow. Robert Gillow made tables 
and chairs for the periwigged men and 
patched and powdered women of the 
late 17th century. In the 18th century 
he and his son were designing furniture 
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for the “bucks” of that day ; and later 
we find Thackeray writing: “If you 
have credit with Messrs. Gillow you can 
get mansions splendidly montees and 
«decorated entirely according to your 
own fancy.”’ Three enormous factories 
and suites of magnificent showrooms 
are needed to cope with the demands 
_ of 20th century householders. 

All this gives Waring and Gillow an 
historical interest which too few people 
realise. One can interpret the whole 
story of English life, since Tudor days, 
from the furniture, draperies, and styles 
of decoration to be found within its 
walls. And it supplies also about as 
comprehensive a knowledge of the arts of 
homemaking as it is possible to possess. 
The showrooms form an encyclopedia in 
the life. 

Would you know how an upper class 
family lived in Stuart times? Of the 
way they kept their clothes and food, 
their manner of setting a dinner table, 
the sort of beds and chairs they used, 
the kind of needlework that kept the 
women busy? The data is all in the 
Waring and Gillow Galleries. Would 
you like a model of an Elizabethan house, 
correct in every detail, from the paved 
courtyard to the arrangement of the 
garden ? The studio will make you one, 
design and colour it, and build it up in 
the proportions correctly to scale—a 
/ miniature home of the most finished 
order. Or would you discuss the decora- 
tion of a flat or cottage that is to express 
all that is most modern, most comfortable 
and labour-saving? Would you have it 
done for a specified sum, and that a very 
moderate one ? Nothing is easier. Your 
tastes, your needs, your income will be 
made of the first importance by an 
expert who takes the matter in hand. 
He is used to all the problems, hesita- 
tions, and discussions which arise when 
a house, empty and cheerless, is being 
made into a home. 

In a way this occupation becomes 
more complex every year. We have not 
only the furniture of our own day to 


choose from but that of the wonderful 
cabinet makers of past centuries. We 
are not just discovering the business of 
weaving, of pottery making, dyeing, 
colour printing and designing. Know- 
ledge of all these arts and handicrafts has 
been mounting up with the years; and 
the housemaker to-day is presented with 
a choice of detail that is bewildering in 
its variety. The great House of 
Business that presents the modern world 
with the result of its energy, in such a 
wholesale manner, cannot do less than 
provide advisers who will conduct the 
uninitiated through this wealth of pro- 
duction. Few things can be of more 
importance than the choice of articles 
that are to surround us in our homes. 


To choose with discretion is not an 
easy matter, without expert advice. One 
no longer trots round the corner to order 
a table to be made by the village 
carpenter. It is a case of different tables 
for different homes, different homes for 
different incomes, different tastes for 
different temperaments. All this has to 
be unravelled before a satisfying choice 
can be made. 


* * * 


clear- 


There are some extremely 
headed people who know exactly what 
they want, and set about getting it with 
the utmost dispatch. As a rule such 
happy souls are amateur experts in 
decoration, where they are not merely 


pig-headed and ignorant. For such 
there are no problems in the making of 
a home. But the great majority are 
waverers. Their likes and dislikes sway 
this way and that like cornfields in a 
breeze. ‘‘ We know more or less what we 
want,’’ you hear them say. It is true 
that in such wavering lies half the 
fascination of furnishing. It is all that 
is left to us of the groping deliber- 
ation of our ancestors which produced 
such lasting results. But this uncer- 


tainty, this gossiping state of indecision, 


must not be permanent. Sooner or 
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liter a conclusion must be formed. 
Any morning or afternoon in the week 
you may come upon people in the Waring 
and Gillow Show Rooms indulging in 
earnest conversation. It is usually a 
trio—husband and wife and salesman. 
We have all done it ; stood first on one 
leg and then on the other amidst a 
sea of furniture ; or sat on sofas before 
easels, looking amazingly critical and 
judging the merits of drapery and 
colour. It is an enthralling process ; 
one endures some agony of mind which is 
however greatly relieved because one feels 
that the quiet authority inthebackground 
who handles his subject with such con- 
summate ease can always be relied upon 
to give the proper hint at the proper 
moment. He has been gleaning infor- 
mation all the time of the kind of thing 
you need and like, and will take care that 
you do not choose something unsuitable 
if he can help it. For it is a rule of the 
House that nothing should be sold to a 
customer which is not likely “‘ to give 
satisfaction”? in the particular case in 
question. And this may mean a gentle 
reminder that something equally effec- 
tive can be had at a lesser cost, or the 
client may be urged to a_ greater 
appreciation of fine work. 

A gocd story is told in this connection 
of Richard Gillow, the son of Robert 
Gillow who founded the firm in 1695. 
He was a well-educated man and had a 
justifiable belief in the quality of his 
gocds. A nobleman called at the 
warerooms one day to ask the price 
of a table he had fallen in love with. 
“ Eighty guineas, my lord,’ was the 
reply, given without hesitation. “It 
is a devil of a price,’ remarked his 
Lordship, ruefully, ‘‘ But my lord, it is 
a devil of a table,” said Mr. Richard, 
promptly. And whether the old 
aristocrat bought the piece of furniture 
or not, one feels certain that Gillow’s 
keen appreciation of its merits was 
extremely educative. 

It is intelligent salesmanship such as 
this that is so needful to-day. One 


wants advice, a sympathetic under- 
standing of one’s state of mind and purse. 
And more than this, one likes to know 
that one is dealing with an expert, a 
man of Richard Gillow’s stamp, who will 
sell or not sell with cheerful conviction 
and unfaltering honesty. There is a 
feeling ever at the back of one’s mind 
that before making a choice everything 
possible should be seen—a_ process 
which is as distracting as it is interesting. 
“Show me everything first of all and 
then for pity’s sake give me _ your 
opinion,” is the attitude of mind of 
most people. 


But buying for the home is a form of 
shopping that is unique. Three-quarters 
of the business must be done within the 
home itself. If, like snails, we could 
crawl to Oxford Street with our houses 
on our backs, then everything could be 
measured and fitted, matched and chosen 
at the shop itself. This is impossible ; 
therefore the warerooms must be brought 
to the home. 


Quite half the success of the Waring 
and Gillow service lies in the fact that 
this side of the business has been 
organised with special care. Of course, 
all decoration has to be decided upon 
within the rooms themselves, and it is 
often very silly to buy minor details of 
furnishing, such as electric light fittings, 
rugs or sofa cushions, without first 
experimenting with samples in the rooms 
they are intended for. To telephone 
for an expert to come and consult with 
one on one’s own premises is often a 
preliminary which saves a wonderful 
amount of time and trouble. 


People are so conscious of Waring and 
Gillow as a firm dealing with decorative 
matters of great magnitude and repute, 
that they often do not realise the atter- 
tion it is also prepared to give to little 


things. In fact there is no matter 
however seemingly insignificant con- 
nected with the furnishings, decoration, or 
renovation of the interior of houses 
that it will not take in hand. 
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There is perhaps more romance con- 
nected with furniture than with any other 
business commodity. It is—or should be 
—a lasting thing, and in any case it always 
reflects the history of its Age. It is a 
mistake, then, to look upon Waring and 
Gillow, with its age and traditions and 
world-wide influence, as being merely a 
shop—a firm of cabinet-makers and 
decorative artists. There is more of 
the consecutive history of English homes 
within its walls than in the most famous 
museum. The window curtain depart- 
ment could read you a homily on the 
tendencies of the day for more light and 
air and a greater hygienic simplicity 
with as much accuracy as a learned 
sociologist ! Think of this when next 
you visit its crowded Galleries. You 
will buy then with more self- 
consciousness ; realising that your home 
reflects yourself, and that you are part 
of the history of the great century in 
which you live. 


For one thing is certain, there is 
nothing of more importance than that 
our homes should be beautiful, that is, 


reposeful, characteristic. The need of 
this is more than personal, it is national ; 
and, even more than national, it is 
racial. In this excessively hasty and 
complex life we are apt to be controlled 
atmospherically. If we live continually 
with ugly things they somehow begin 
toseem right ; ifina circle that considers 
the very title L’Art Nouveau a passport 
to true beauty, then by such a standard 
does everything get judged. We are 
so surrounded to-day by different modes 
and mannerisms that it becomes quite 
difficult to remain uninfluenced by their 
wiles. But every time we succumb to the 
merely novel it means that our artistic 
sense is being drawn into a cul de sac. 
Sooner or later, a little bewildered, we 
shall grow out of this faulty taste, and 
have to start again. And some of us 
have done this repeatedly — been 
enthralled, convinced, then irritated ; 
and when unable to bear with the 
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disharmony in our surroundings any 
longer, re-staged them once more. But 
one curiously interesting thing we can 
never fail to observe, we move always 
towards a greater simplicity, to a 
growing if unconscious appreciation of 
those immortal principles which govern 
all design. If only we have the pluck, 
the energy, to move, to confess our 
state of growth! 


It is easy, then, to see the personal 
importance of right furnishing; how 
about its national, and looking still 
further afield, its racial urgency ? 


English cabinet-makers and decorative 
artists are acknowledged to-day to be 
the finest in the werld. Their influence 
is specially felt all over Europe. Wher- 
ever the method of furnishing evolves 
it shows a marked respect for our 
domestic comfort - loving tendencies. 
Even France is slowly sacrificing some 
of her sense of regality. The French 
salon is being superseded by the more 
homely English drawing-room. Bed- 
rooms, on the whole, still wear their 
frou-frou air, but dining rooms and 
libraries in France don’t blush to be but 
rather pride themselves on being entirely 
a l’Anglaise. And wherever you go, 
in India, China, Germany, New Zealand, 
Peru, Vancouver, South America, 
Waring and Gillow stand for English 
decorative art. Any travelled person, 
interested in furniture, will confirm this 
statement. 


And when we become more alive to 
the acute sensibility of children, we shall 
give greater thought to their surround- 
ings, to the beauty of the things they live 
with, to the colours that attract and 
repulse them. Then we shall treat 
ugliness in their environment as we now 
treat infectious illnesses; for we shall 
realise that only so can we expect them 
to grow up with that innate good taste 
without which no true culture is 
possible. This is the racial side of home- 
making, as yet almost unstudied. 
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VICTOR TYRES. 


(No.7). H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G., P.C., etc. 


Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, Uncle of His Majesty the 
King, ts a great soldier, a great administrator of distinction, a very eminent 
gentleman in British affairs, and a strong personality in the Courts and 
high places of the world; possessed of much personal charm, by common 
consent adorning every one of the multitudinous offices he has held, loaded 
with the rare honours of almost every nation, the Duke of Connaught 
probably stands second only to the King in popular respect and admiration ; 
Honours the Victor Tyre with his patronage. 


Whether in the service of the Great, where reliability 
and resiliency are the desiderata, or in the service 
of the main body of motorists where economy 
takes first place, the Victor Tyre is equally 
pre-eminent. “‘ More miles per sovereign, more 
satisfaction per mile,” in Victor Tyres than in any 
others. Taboo the cheap tyre. It can be very dear. 


THE VICTOR TYRE CO. LTD. 


(Proprietors of The Challenge Rubber Mills), 
West End Offices & Showrooms, 15, Carteret Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
Telegrams : “Signature, Vic, London.” Telephone: 2785 Victoria (3 lines), 
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A FINE EXAMPLE OF BODYWORK FITTED TO A ROLLS-ROYCE BY THE 
LONDON COACHBUILDING COMPANY 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


THE THE great annual event 
OLYMPIA SHOW in the motor world is 
over for the year, and 

makers are wondering how all the 
orders can be executed in the promised 
period. The ideas of the sales and works 
departments of many firms, as to the 
length of time required to turn out a 
batch of chassis, have little in common. 
Therein lies the explanation of the delay 
to which many purchasers are subjected. 
All of which is by the way, for this 
paragraph was originally intended to be 
a reply to the questions one frequently 
hears at show time. ‘‘ What is the 


precise value of the Motor Show ? Is it » 


organised for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer or the buyer ? ” 

The answer is that both sections 
benefit. The maker sells more cars, and 
the buyer gets better value for money. 
Let us take the case of firm —B. 


LLL 2 


Established as a cycle manufacturer in 
the early 90’s, the name has been known 
for years to cyclists and motorists. The 
firm jogged along quietly for years 
following the cycle boom. There is little 
doubt now, looking backwards, that the 
organisation and the plant were being 
gradually bettered and modernised. Men 
who had entered the service of the 
company as college-trained youths were 
acquiring responsibility and practical 
knowledge. Three years ago a car was 
produced which promised great things. 
The public began to show a quickened 
interest in the B. products. The manage- 
ment of the company was quick to 
realise that the great period had arrived. 
The sales rose rapidly, and at the end of 
the year the directors could truthfully 
say of the car: “ The success of the 
season.” 

Then began the period when the whole 
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of the years’s output of 
cars was snapped up by 
agents before ever a 
frame was laid in the 
shops. The public was 
clamouring, and works 
extensions were hurried 
along. And still demand 
outdistanced supply. 
There was little doubt 
that the company could 
sell every car that the 
works could turn out 
for the next three years 
without altering a single 
bolt in the design. 
Other makers had 
noted the success of the 
B car. From being one 
of the pack, where its 
identity was merged 
with that of a dozen or 
more, it had leapt into leadership.. 
Possibly, at this period the directors 
would have been content with the 
1913 car but for the Motor Show. But 
rival manufacturers were straining 
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RUTH COLEMAN STARTING HER 
FATHER’S 20-30 H.P. WHITE PETROL CAR 
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every nerve to produce 
cars equally as successful 
as the B. At Olympia 
each chassis is practi- 
cally laid open, side by 
side, for public and ex- 
pert examination. The 
B. company, beyond a 
few trifling details, could 
not see where the chassis 
itself could be improved 
on. And they were right. 
But other makers were 
slowly creeping up, and 
somehow leadership had 
to be retained. Bigger 
output, the most modern 
plant, and _ perfected 
works, office, and sales 
departments had re- 
duced the initial cost 
of the B. considerably, 
and with prices remaining constant 
the profits were larger. But the whole 
campaign had been waged on the basis 
of an estimated percentage of profit on 
each chassis, and therefore the surplus 


HIGH-CLASS COACHWORK BY THE PYTCHLEY AUTOCAR CO., LTD., ON A WOLSELEY 
SIX-CYLINDER CHASSIS 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


could be spent on the car itself. It was 
decided eventually to fit an electric- 
lighting set as standard without increase 
of price. This was the great improvement 
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THE Last*month arrange- 
DARRACQ REGIME ments were made for 
a test of the new 

16h.p. poppet valve Darracq. It may 


THE WHITE CAR IS A FORMIDABLE RIVAL TO THE BEST EUROPEAN PRODUCTIONS 


which the Show demanded. The result 
has been that record sales have been 
made during the month, and _ builders 


and machine-tool makers will receive big 


orders for further works extensions. 
Herein is the maker’s benefit from the 
Show. As to the public, the car which 
cost {350 in 1913, is supplied with 
an electric-lighting set for the same price, 
during 1914. Of course, you have 
guessed the identity of the B. ? 
* * 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF CROSSLEY WORKMANSHIP. 


not be generally known that _ this 
company has made a clean sweep of 
practically all its departments. Works, 
office, sales, and all other sections have 
been changed and reorganised. Who has 
not a kind word for the old Darracqs ? 
Don’t we, all of us, remember the big 
green-painted — usually — bonnet, and 
the joyous kick-over of the engine, and 
the somewhat high body build ? Lord, 
yes! Of course we do. Those were the 


days when Huntley Walker was at the 


THE I9I14 MODELS HAVE ALL 


BEEN MUCH IMPROVED IN DETAIL. 
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Darracq wheel. _How he used to astonish 
us with his “100h.p.” The writer 
remembers when, as a hot-headed youth, 
he was the possessor of an old 3}h.p. 
motor-cycle, on which he had ridden to 
Blackpool. He had inspected the big 
Darracq, and had, no doubt, offered a 
few words of advice to designers and 
makers. There was a dirty-faced man 
in a blue mechanic’s suit, who was 
engaged in going over the transmission 
of the big car with the greatest attention 
to detail. The little single cylinder of the 
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Anyhow, ‘ Jack’ has taken the wheel 
of the Darracq concern again, and he has 
others of the old Board with him. In 
addition, Owen Clegg has taken charge 
of the works. And the company is riding 
on the crest of the wave again. Just 
notice the way the shares are going up. 

They placed a 16h.p. poppet value 
at my disposal, and I took her over a 
200 mile run. The monobloc engine has 
four cylinders, having a bore and stroke 
of 85m.m., by 130m.m. respectively. 
Its position is raked, so that, when the 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF TOWNSHEND IN THE ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN TOWN CARRIAGE 
SUPPLIED BY THE AUTOMOBILES DE LUXE 


writer’s cycle was giving trouble in 
starting, and he needed petrol for 
priming purposes. “ Jack,” he shouted 
to the dirty-faced man, “ Jack, got any 
petrol there ? ”’ 

“A little,”’ said ‘ Jack.’ 

“ Bring it over, my lad,” ordered the 
cyclist. And ‘ Jack’ obeyed, and further, 
he put the cycle engine in order. 

“Tell Huntley Walker that I’ve had 
that half-pint of petrol, if he asks you.” 

“All right,” said the man. And I 
suppose he went away and grinned. 


car is loaded, a straight line of drive is 
obtained from the crankshaft to the 
centre of the worm-driven rear axle, 
which is of the under-type. The engine 
design is exceptionally clean, and the 
accessibility leaves little to be desired. 
The drive is through a cone-type clutch 
to a four-speed gearbox, and thence to 
the rear axle by shaft. The shaft is not 
enclosed by a tube, but the joints are 
carefully protected. The differential is 
remarkably simple in design, and gives 
great quietness in running. So silent 
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indeed is the chassis generally that the 
hissing of the non-skids on the road is 
the loudest noise observable when 
running on top. The springs are long 
and broad, and the brakes are ample to 
hold the car under any normal running 
conditions. Both the 16 h.p. and the 
12 h.p. chassis were shown at Olympia, 
and were the centre of great interest. 

The new Darracqs are better than the 
old ones, and that leaves little else to 
be said. The larger car, complete with 
electric lighting set, hood, screen, spare 
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has no axe to grind, no car to sell. It 
is a record of hard fact, and the firm of 
Napier looms largely throughout it. 

A few years ago the Napier car was, 
to the Press, not so much the property 
of a company as an asset of news value. 
Those were the days of record breaking, 
and the Napier was indispensable to such 
work. The first successful six-cylinder 
car was produced by this company. It 
is not without interest to note that the 
latest successful chassis of this type also 
comes from the same source. This 


A LADY OWNER-DRIVER OF A 30 H.P. LANCIA, WHO CARRIES OUT ALL HER 
OWN RUNNING REPAIRS 


wheel, in fact; ready in every detail for 
the road is sold at £375. The 12h.p. 
car, also complete, is priced at £310. 


* * * * 


THE NOISELESS Inthe article“ Then and 
NAPIER. Now,” for this month, 
Mr. A. J. Wilson 

recounts many incidents and develop- 
ments which have taken place in the 
progress of the motor, since the days of 
the Emancipation Act. Such an article 
is naturally an impartial statement. It 


machine is classed as being of 30-35 h.p. 
The cylinders are cast in pairs, and have 
a bore and stroke of 3}in. by Sin. 
respectively. The magneto is gear driven 
and the carburettor is pedal controlled. 
The lubrication is forced by means of a 
gear-driven pump, and, so well has this 
system been designed that smoke from 
the exhaust caused by lubrication is 
almost unknown. The pressure-gauge 
is placed on the dash in easy view of the 
driver. The ignition is advanced or 
retarded by lever located on the steering 
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wheel. The clutch is of the dry single- 
plate type. It can be slipped with 
impunity without becoming fierce or 
seizing. During a test run, the car, with 
five passengers up, was stopped seven 
times in an hour. On each occasion it 
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granted then that independent firms 
engaged in this line are turning out 
bodies of which the car builder approves. 
The Pytchley Autocar Co., Ltd., is the 
London agent for the Standard Motor 
Co., Ltd., and many of these cars amongst 


SIDE ELEVATION OF THE NEW 30-35 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER NAPIER, WHICH: RECENTLY ACCOMPLISHED 
A STRENUOUS TEST UNDER R.A.C., OBSERVATION IN THE ALPS DISTRICT 


was started again on top gear, and 
picked up speed without a _ tremor. 
This, indeed, after a two hours’ run in 
London traffic. A four-speed and reverse 
gear-box is provided on a long wheel- 
base chassis, the final transmission being 
by shaft from the gear-box to worm 
gearing on the back axle. The frame, 
springing, brakes, steering, etc., are all 
up to the Napier standard. 

A similar car recently completed an 
extended tour in the Alps district. On 
this trip it climbed passes such as 
Mont Cenis (6,834 feet), The Pordoi 
(7,382 feet), The Falzarego (6,913 feet), 
and The Simplon (6,594 feet). Is any 
further proof needed ? I think not. 

* * * * 
“ON BODY It is to the designer and 
BUILDING builder of car bodies that 

the chassis maker looks, in 
this present year of grace, for the 
crowning of his achievement. Time was, 
not so very long ago, when the body 
builder was regarded as something of a 
nuisance. Many car makers have decided 
during recent years to erect their own 
shops for this work. It can be taken for 


others, have bodies by the former 
company. There was an_ excellent 
specimen of the work done on the Arrol- 
Johnston stand. This consisted of an 
““O.D.”—in other words, owner-driver 
—body, which had been built for a 
15.9h.p. Arrol-Johnston chassis. The 
finish was in light brown, and its artistic 
appearance, and evidence of careful 
detail finish, was the cause of much 
favourable comment. The London 
Coachbuilding Co., is another firm of this 
type. One particular specimen of body- 
work at Olympia was very striking, 
both by reason of its appearance and 
price. This company has registered a 
design for obtaining a clean stream-line 
body on some of the better-known cars 
which, by reason of the construction, 
present trouble to the body builder. A 
Rolls-Royce car fitted with a body 
following this design is shown on the first 
page of this article. 
* * * * 

A NEW While looking round 
ENGINE STARTER the — accessories at 
Olympia, I was much 

impressed by the fine light given off from 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


a big headlamp. A _ salesman was 
explaining to an interested group of 
visitors the manner in which all the 
blackness, so noticeable in the rays from 
many lamps, was eliminated. I always 
fancy that a company feels very confident 
as to the reliability of its products when 
it turns its attention to the finish of the 
goods which it manufactures. When “‘ the 
works” is engaged in improving 
mechanical features, engineers generally 
have little time to spare for polishing 
work. The C.A.V. lighting-set is a 
splendidly-finished job. The switchboard 
has separate switches for each lamp, 
together with the usual measuring 
instruments. It is a fitting that adds 
to the finish of any dash. The lamps are 
supplied in many different designs, and 
there is no difficulty in selecting fittings 
of this kind which harmonise with the 
general finish of the car. 

But it was my original intention to 
talk about the engine starter which 
Vandervells now handle. It may as well 
be stated definitely that if an electrically- 
driven starter be used, the employment 
of a series motor geared to the flywheel 
is unwise. The necessary torque can 
only be obtained in this manner by 
sudden overload, and the battery is 
quickly ruined. A length of ordinary 
cotton thread will suspend a two-ounce 
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weight without breaking. But let the 
weight fall six inches while still attached 
to the thread. The snap, you see. 
And so with sudden overload. 

The C.A.V. people use a high-speed 
motor and a reduction gear. 
Illustrations of this system are given on 
pp. 952. The engine is started by a friction 
contact on the periphery of the flywheel. 
This is brought into contact with the 
outside rim of the wheel by a pedal. A 
plunger switch, of positive type, is then 
depressed, and closes the circuit between 
battery and motor. Following the 
practice which has been so successful in 
the lighting-sets, a free-wheel, which 
allows the engine to over-run the motor 
when necessary, is fitted in place of a 
cut-out. The construction of the starter 
is simple in the extreme, and there is 
little that can go wrong in the ordinary 
way. Two types are made, and these are 
suitable for use with all engines of up to 
150h.p. Daimlers, Austins, Napiers, 
Minerva, The B.S.A. Co., Ltd., Darracq’s, 
and Humbers have all fitted the appliance 
to their productions. 

* * * * 
THE AMERICAN We have heard a great 
PRODUCT deal during recent 
times of the American 
invasion by the cheap car. Not much has 
been heard, however, of the American 


THE LUXURIOUS DAIMLER, 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN HAS RECENTLY 


PURCHASED A SIMILAR CAR 
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car which costs, on the whole, more 
money than its  English-built con- 
temporary of equal engine power. 
Possibly lengthy acquaintanceship has 
the effect of removing any prejudice 
which may exist. One of the most 
successful cars in England a few years 
ago was the White Steamer. Many 
owners still cling to these old cars, and 
make themselves a nuisance to White- 
Coleman Motors, Ltd., when spare parts 
are required. This company is the 
European concessionaire for White cars, 
and as the works are busily employed in 
turning out White petrol cars, time cannot 
be spared for the production of spares for 
old models. The 20-30h.p. chassis is 
as good a machine as is produced either in 
England or the U.S.A. The engine is 
cast en bloc, the cylinders having a bore 
and stroke of 90mm. by 130m.m. 
respectively. The combined dynamo 
and motor engine-starting and car- 
lighting set is just about the most finished 
production of its type, a knife-switch 
on the dash being the only fitting that 
is needed to manipulate the combination. 
Through a cone-clutch the power is taken 
to a four-speed gear-box, in which the 
third speed is direct. A range of from 
4 to 35 miles an hour can be obtained on 
this speed, and it is ideal for town and 
traffic work. Final drive is by cardan 
and bevel. The White is a construction 
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on which American fertility of invention 
has had full play. So far as is possible, 
it is beyond the power of the driver to 
damage the transmission through lack 


THE C.A.V., SWITCH BOARD HAS CONTROL 
FOR EACH LAMP 


of mechanical knowledge. For example, 
the application of the side-brake takes 
out the clutch, thus rendering it 
impossible for the starting outfit to be 
injured owing to an attempt being 
made to start the engine when in gear. 
And there are many other similar devices 
all of which are helping to evolve the 
perfect car. 


THE PLUNGER-TYPE SWITCH, AND THE FRICTION STARTING DEVICE ON C.A.V., ENGINE STARTERS. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 
NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ BUTTERFLY ’’) 


THE WINTER Sports OUTFIT. 


THE line of difference—once so clearly 
marked—between the tailor-made coat 
and skirt for general wear, and the other 
tailored costume dedicated to sporting 
purposes, has been gradually growing 
fainter, ever since the thrice blessed 
day of the coming and the triumph of 
the short skirt. And now this season it 
has reached the vanishing point, the 
fashion for simplicity—as far, that is, 
as the tailored suit is concerned, every 
other form of attire being increasingly 
sumptuous—having brought the two 
types of costume into still closer and 
indeed complete accord. 

A finish of fur at the neck of the 
Russian tunic coat, and, again, at the 
hem of the skirt, is another favourite 
scheme of fashion this season, which 
makes the ordinary walking costume 
most effective and suitable, for, say, 
skating wear, a further instance of the 
doubly useful tailor costume being 
the one whose belted tunic coat is allied 
to an accordian pleated skirt in some 
more or less boldly patterned check. 

You can easily imagine, too, the 
effective appearance at a winter race 
meeting of a coat of orange Duvetyn, 
with a closely fitting neck band of seal 
musquash, a waist-belt of its own soft- 
textured and brilliantly coloured fabric ; 
a final and broad bordering of the 
dark fur to follow the deep round of 
the coat basque at the back, and narrow 
on its upward curve in front, the short 
skirt being left quite untrimmed. 

Likewise, and just as easily you will 
realise the suitability of this same 
smartly simple attire, for, perhaps, the 
journey to Switzerland and for further 
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wear on arrivalin the land of the Winter 
Sports. 

Then, again, the rage for brilliant 
colourings has affected—and beautified— 
alike the tailored coat of velours or 
Duvetyn, and the, nowadays, almost 
equally trim and shapely garment of 
cashmere or knitted wool or silk; 
many other new points of likeness, too, 
being increasingly evident in the every- 
day and the sporting costume. 

When, however, it comes to a choice 
of an outfit for the Winter Sports in 
Switzerland, there are of course many 
special and essential differences, and 
additions to be noted and provided for. 
The really keen sportswoman will be 
careful, for instance, to secure at least 
one skirt which buttons—and unbuttons 
—from waist to hem, so that, in a 
second, it can be removed from its 
primary and usual position and trans- 
ferred to the shoulders, as a cape, its 
wearer being pleasingly conscious of the 
quite immaculate cut of the sports 
breeches, which will then come into 
the prominence they really deserve. 

For they are made just like riding 
breeches, but, of course, there are 
other garments merely intended for 
personal comfort and not for public 
display, which are fashioned of softly 
knitted wool or silk. 


A NEw STYLE IN Sports Coats. 


Proof—pictured and positive—is here 


displayed of the increasingly close 
connection between general and sporting 
fashions. For this coat of light weight 
blanket cloth is not only made distinctive 
by its bold patterning of stripes in con- 
trasting colours, but also by its being 
finished off and fastened by a_ broad 
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and closely encircling band, the resulting 
silhouette providing the most approved 
contrast between the upper width and 
lower slenderness. Collar and cuffs are 
of a plain cloth, the colouring of the 
stripes, being amber, navy, brown, 
black, mauve or red, with, always, a 
background of white. So that the whole 
effect is striking and smart to a degree, 
which will render many readers anxious 
to adjourn to Harvey Nichols’ in Knights- 
bridge to make its closer acquaintance, 
and then to pay 79/6 for its actual 
possession. 

You can, in fact, make many most 
advantageous discoveries there in the 


THE SMARTNESS OF THE STRIPED SPORTS COAT 
(at Harvey Nichols’) 


way of sports coats, another new 
and quite moderately priced model, 
dedicated specially to golf, being made 
in velour cloth, the colours ranging from 
black to the most vivid green, or cerise, 
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and the waistbelt, which is a fashionable 
fixture of this and so many other of tha 
season’s models, being, apparently, held 
in position by a novel arrangement of 
button-over tabs. 

And if you prefer a striped patte 
but want something rather less striking 
than the first model, there is another 
perfectly cut and tailored coat in 
striped velour cloth, which is adaptabl 
to so many occasions and costumes 
that it will be well worth the price o 
4} guineas. 

It has quite a new shaped collar 
which looks very smart when turned 
deeply downwards and which als 
adapts itself to fastening high up about 
the throat, while a capacious and 
cleverly cut pocket at either sidd 
can also be put to the credit of this coat 
If you make it the reason for a visit 
to Knightsbridge it is certain that yor 
will there come across—and probabl 
secure—many other necessary and 
excellent additions to your winter sport: 
outfit. 

By the way, too, if you are just 
coming up to town for a day’s shopping 
you can make quite a long stay af 
Harvey Nichols’, as after, or between 
your visits to the different departments 
you can adjourn to the new luncheon and 
tea rooms, where your eye will bq 
pleased by delicate grey and rose pin 
colourings, and where all the daintiest 
accessories of flowers and fine damas 
will make your meal all the more 
enjoyable. 


THE CULT OF COLOUR. 


Flame on snow—even the printed 
words are eye-arresting and attractive 
and how much more so will be the realit 
of such a vividly coloured costume ag 
silhouetted strikingly against the white 
ness of a snow scene in Switzerland! 

So that explains why Debenham and 
Freebody, being artists as well a: 
practical experts, are making a leading 
speciality this season of cashmere an 
silk and wool knitted coats and skirts 
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and other accessories of the Winter 
Sports costume, all in different shades of 
this one glorious colour. Moreover they 
are proving the exceeding piquancy, in 
the same surroundings, of the black 
costume, with just a girdle of flame at 
the waist, or above the hips, in the form 
of a silk knitted and tasselled scarf 
sash, while it might also—most effec- 
tively—happen, that the opening of the 
skirt at the side revealed another 
flash of flame from the 
knickers which are the 
universal and necessary 
completion of the sports 
costume. 

Or then again a pure 
cashmere blazer may be 
broadly striped in, say, 
orange and black, and worn 
most attractively with a 
scarf of black Engadine 
waterproof cloth, and 
knickers and puttees of 
the brilliant orange hue, 
a striped cap and_ plain 
orange hued gauntlet gloves 
being the completing details 
of a costume as telling and 
successful as any which will 
be seen in Switzerland this 
year—though there will be 
many to enter into friendly 
rivalry, seeing that scores 
and hundreds of women will 
be going to the famous 
Wigmore Street house for 
their outfit. And this means 
that just so many will be 
dressed to practical as well 
as picturesque perfection. 

For of course Debenham’s are famous 
everywhere, and all the year round for 
their cashmere and silk sports coats, 
it not being necessary to take a trip 
abroad to appreciate these now univer- 
sally popular garments which you may 
see and wear wherever you go, in 
country houses, at hotels, on the golf 
links, and so forth. 

Moreover, every other item of the 
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sports costume is just as well thought 
out, the effectiveness of a colour scheme 
carried out in every detail being 
ensured this season by the provision of 
special puttees made in the same water- 
proof cloth as the skirt and knickers, 
and in all the same hundred and one 
colourings, including those special flame 
shades ; an infinite variety of yellow, 
orange, and brown tones; greens from 
softest réséda to brilliant emerald; old 
rose to cerise and geranium 
pink, and all the subtlest 
nuances of grey and biege 
and blue. So, as everyone 
will of course want a supply 
of the rew puttees, there 
will be equally universal 
appreciation of the price 
of only 10/6. 

It is at Debenham’s, too, 
and only there, please note, 
that you can secure a 
certain exclusive and really 
exquisite novelty in the way 
of a coat of rabbit’s wool— 
a silky down, and the 
lightest, softest, and warm- 
est fabric obtainable or 
imaginable. Here again 
. there is a great choice of 
colours, and, by the way, 
this particular coat is lined 
throughout with self- 
coloured silk, so is alto- 
gether a most luxurious 
affair, and not at all an 
extravagance either at 6 


THE CORRECT SKI-ING COSTUME guineas ; but if you cannot 
(at Debenham & Freebody’s) 


afford this price and still 
want to prove your up-to-dateness, 
you can fix your choice and spend 4 
guineas of your allowance on_ that 
pure cashmere coat which, as_ the 
illustration shows, has a roll collar of 
this new rabbit’s wool woven into a 
pattern of narrow stripes. The com- 
panion skirt of that splendid and snow- 
resisting material—the Engadine water- 
proof cloth—need only cust 21/9, 
though you can spend more on it if 
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you wish. Special ski-ing boots will add 
only another 28/6 to your expenditure, 
the other extreme of your attire being 
represented by a pure cashmere cap, 
at 12/6. 

I must needs refer you to the new 
sports catalogue, whose printing in 
colours will give you a specially good 
idea of the actual appearance and 
effectiveness of the garments it so 
artistically illustrates. And when you 
see it, and a copy free even of postage 
will be sent in return for your post-card 
application, you will surely decide that 
some of these garments must be yours 
even if you never leave England this 
Winter. 


PRACTICAL GARMENTS FOR THE 
SPORTSWOMAN. 

And now I have an interesting little 
point to reveal to those who choose 
their Winter Sports outfit at Peter 
Robinson’s Regent Street house. They 
may take back to Switzerland in com- 


complete and perfected form one of the 
special products of the country, the 


genuine Swiss’ Biinderloden snow- 
resisting cloth being used almost 
exclusively by this famous firm for the 
making of their Winter Sports skirts. 

So the very appropriateness of such 
a choice should decide you—to say 
nothing of the picture of one of the 
skirts. The price, only 42/-, makes it 
irresistible, and helps you by _ its 
moderation to indulge in the two or 
three silken or woollen or cashmere 
coats which are a necessity for comfort, 
as well as effect. In any case you must 
of course give your skirt the completion, 
as in the picture, of a coat of the fine 
Australian wool, which is exceedingly 
and delightfully soft and warm and 
withal light in weight—31/6 this by 
the way. It looks well in any and all 
of its many colourings, the new shades 
of sapphire, cerise, geranium, purple, 
golden brown and green, being all 
specially fascinating. You can be 
pleasantly certain, too, of a perfect 
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match for your skirt, as every colour 
in which the cloth is dyed is faithfully 
repeated in the silk or wool yarn used 
for the coats. Caps and scarves, too, 
are stocked in the same splendid range 
of colours. 

The real Shetland fleecy wool coats are 
really the most delightful things. Then 
stripes bring together, say, tan and 
tangerine, purple and rose, cerise and 
mole, Saxe and sky blue, and so on. 
A good idea then will be to provide 
the coat with two skirts—one in each 
of its different colourings. Peter 
Robinson’s having, of course, several 
different and equally practical designs 
for such a further choice. They make it 
easy to be both smart and comfortable. 
Another of their specialities for the 
season is a cashmere wool sports 
coat, in all the splendid new colourings, 
at—just imagine, and thankful 
accordingly !—only 19/6. On the other 
hand, and at the other extreme of 
price—65/6—there are some knitted 
coats, both plain and striped. All the 
other requisites for Winter Sports in 
the way of gloves, knickers, puttees, 
and so forth are in their turn available 
in equal variety, as the catalogue can 
make clear to those of you who live 
out of London. 

It is worth noting, too, as proving 
Peter Robinson’s enterprise and 
thoughtfulness, that to suit those who 
have more spare time than money, 
they have arranged the “ Alpina” 
sports outfit, which consists of a jersey, 
coat, cap, and scarf, and a length of 
tweed to match for the skirt; over a 
dozen different and up-to-date colourings 
being available. And a paper pattern 
is included, too, so that the shape of the 
skirt may be so perfect that it can never 
suggest having been made at home— 
truly a goodly return, all this, for 39/6! 


DEFYING THE CLERK OF THE WEATHER. 


A Cording waterproof coat is one 
of the necessities of existence and attire, 
and we may be devoutly thankful 
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that a garment which was once so 
disfiguring that it added a fresh 
misery to a wet day has now been 
transformed into such smartness and 
shapeliness that any woman is always 
ready and quite pleased to complete 
her dress by its protective means. 
The pleasing perfection of the water- 
proof wrap is due to a very great extent 
to the influence and skill of this famous 
firm, the original Cordings— J. C. 
Cording & Co., Ltd. to give them 
their full title, while they can now 
proudly add “ By Special Appointment 
to H.M. King George V.” Wherefore 
if you care to follow the good example 
of Royalty, make further note of the 
address as 19, Piccadilly, W., with 
another branch establishment at 35, 
St. James Street, S.W. 

Their worthily named ‘‘ Waterproofs 
of Fashion’ can—and do—figure fre- 
quently at race meetings, and are in 
great request both for motoring and 
coaching, while their “‘ Yeo”’ coat for 
hunting and riding is worn by the 
sportswoman all the world over, the 
Mikado oilsilk coat for yachting being 
another speciality, and a well-deserved 
success, too, inasmuch as though a mere 
featherweight (26 ounces), it is abso- 
lutely strong and serviceable. 

And then apart from these additional 
wraps Cording’s can also provide you 
with a costume which is really and 
completely waterproof, though to all 
appearance just an _ ordinary — but 
exceedingly well tailored—creation of 
cashmere suiting, made in the Norfolk 
style, which is always suitable, and 
therefore smart, for sporting and 
country and travelling wear. So that 
you can start out with the pleasing 
knowledge that the weather may change 
from bright to bad, and from drizzle 
to deluge, and you will be none the 
worse. 

The picture will prove to you that 
the ‘‘ Norfolk’ costume is of the best 
type of smart simplicity and Cording’s 
name and fame will assure you of its 
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perfect make and finish. There is choice 
from no fewer than forty different 
colours, including all the newest shades 
of blue and green and brown and scarlet, 
a very effective contrast being always 
introduced, too, in the inner check 
pattern. Black and navy blue are also 
included in the splendid range and last 
but indeed not least in interest or 
importance, is a commencing price of 
only £4 2s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL AND POPULAR SPORTS COSTUME 
(at Peter Robinson’s, Regent Street) 


An ideal form of headgear for train 
travelling, as well as for the motoring 
for which it is primarily designed, is 
the ‘‘ Panneau ”’ bonnet or hood, whose 
shape is as becoming as it is comfortable. 

Make a note, too, of the ‘‘ Idstone ”’ 
boots as being absolutely waterproof 
owing to the insertion between their 
outer and inner lining leather of a film of 
pure rubber. Messrs. J. C. Cording’s 
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can teach you to be comfortable and 


smart under all circumstances and in 
the worst of weather. Their catalogue 
should be studied. 


THE ‘‘ NORFOLK’’ WATERPROOF SUIT 
(at J. C. Cording’s) 


THE ALt-IMPORTANT CORSET. 


Of course, too, all this ease and 
attractiveness in the way of outer 
attire will be of little or no avail if the 
corset be not of the most correct and 
also comfortable shaping, the sports- 
woman, in particular, demanding much 
from this inner and all-important item, 
which must be supple as well as support- 
ing, while though, of course, a slender 
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straightness of outline is much to be 
desired, it must on no account be 
secured at the sacrifice of that freedom 
of movement which is so essential to 
enjoyment and success in all sports. 

It is well, therefore, to bear in mind 
that Mrs. Steele, of 38, Upper Berkeley 
Street, Portman Square, W., has for 
years, been famous for her hunting 
corsets, inasmuch as anyone who can 
achieve such a marked success in this, 
perhaps the most difficult form of the 
corsettere’s art, can, obviously be 
depended on to be equally successful, 
with any other corset and figure. 

These particular hunting models are 
quite beautifully made, and so cleverly 
cut, that even when set up aloft on a 
horse, and fully revealed by the severe 
simplicity of a habit, the wearer’s figure 
will come triumphantly out of the ordeal 
of criticism. They are so absolutely 
and delightfully comfortable, too— 


owing to the introduction of elastic 


on either side, and the padding of the 
busks—that they are well worth every 
penny of the price—which by the way, 
is only 24 guineas, whether they are 
made specially to measure or ordered 
from stock. 

Other two-guinea corsets with elastic 
sides are specially designed for riding and 
golfing and so forth, and will, of course, 
be the quite comfortable and indeed 
most necessary accompaniments of the 
Winter Sport costumes. So it will 
obviously be a good plan to get into 
communication with Mrs. Steele at 
once—everything can by the way be 
arranged quite satisfactorily by post if 
you cannot call. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS THAT WILL PLEASE. 


But not all your enthusiasm on the 
subject of Winter Sports, and interest 
in the acquisition of your outfit must 
make you forgetful of the fact, that this 
is also the season of goodwill—and gifts— 
to all men—and women, too! 

It is a somewhat serious problem— 
this choosing of presents to suit everyone 
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in general and your own purse in par- 
ticular, but it has got to be solved, and 
the best thing you can do, therefore, 
is to take counsel—in person, or by post 


J.C.VICKERY 


A SERVICEABLE GIFT FOR A SPORTSMAN 
(at J. C. Vickery’s) 


—with that past-master in the art of 
devising original gifts, Mr. J. C. Vickery, 
of 179—183, Regent Street. For really, 
such a course will relieve you of all 
anxiety and responsibility—except the 
mere matter of payment, and that too 
will be lightened for you very consider- 
ably and helpfully, as there are any 
number of quite delightful and original 
little novelties which can be secured at 
small cost. 

The new short hat pins, for example, 
put up in sets of four in a coloured 
leather and satin lined case, may be 
recommended as a gift which will be 
a positive benefit to the community 
at large, as well as to the individual 
recipient. For, being only 44 inches 
long there is no risk of a danger-dealing 
point protruding from the most 
diminutive headgear—obviously the hat 
pin for the sportswoman ! 

They are exceedingly pretty, too, as 
well as practical, with rounded heads 
of plain or cut rock crystal, rose crystal, 
or amethyst, and the four complete in 
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that pretty case, make a brave show for 
the 21/-. 

Then, as every up-to-date {oilette, 
whether for day or evening, must needs 
now have the fashionable finish of a 
corsage bouquet or button-hole, think 
how assuredly useful one of Vickery’s new 
expanding flower holder brooches would 
be. For luck-bringing gifts make note 
that Mr. Vickery has a more than 
usually varied collection of ‘‘ charms ”’ 
this season. Some indeed, are of double 
potency, as well as decorativeness, as, 
for instance, when a four-leaf clover 
bears the burden of a little enamelled 
ladybird ! 

And when it comes to the much more 
difficult task of finding something that 
a man will not only be pleased to receive, 
but also actually and constantly to use, 
Mr. Vickery is ready to make everything 
equally easy and successful for you. 
For instance, he is specialising this 
season in all manner of absolutely and 


unobtrusively flat accessories which will 
not spoil the “set” of vest or coat 
(men being really just as particular, not 
to say vain, as women !), there being, 
for one, a new sovereign case—the 
flattest on record. 


THE NEW FLAT FIELD GLASSES 
(at J. C. Vickery’s) 
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There is a new gold guillotine cigar 
cutter, too, which is a positive marvel 
of flatness. Or there is that new knife- 
edge case, which though it is—as you 
may see from its portrait here—so 


specially thin, contains no fewer than. 


ten ivory tablets for drawing positions 
at shooting parties. 

Field-glasses in morocco. and 
aluminium are so amazingly thin and 
compact that they can be enclosed in a 
holder no larger than an ordinary cigar 
case, the actual measurements being 
only 6 by 4inches. And it is comforting 
to know that they cannot be accounted 
an extravagance, as in black morocco 
thus complete in a case, they cost only 
£4 17s. 6d., a choice of other leathers 
eventually bringing the price up to 
£6 15s. 
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Positively there is quite a lot of 
interest and pleasure in seeing and 
choosing — and even paying for ! — 
presents such as these. 

* * * 

A hunting crop may do much to add 
to or detract from one’s enjoyment of 
sport, an indispensable item of hunting 
equipment, it is most desirable that it 
should be “ correct,’”’ and it has been 
left for Messrs. Brigg, of St. James’s 
Street, to demonstrate the scope that 
exists for taste and utility in’ manu- 
facturing really good whips. Whalebone, 
as a foundation for the stock, will 
probably always hold sway, the most 
popular forms of it having an outer 
covering of plaited kangaroo hide or of 
plain pig-skin; both of these looking 
well and giving an excellent “ grip.” 


HUNTING CROPS 
at Brigg & Son, St. James’s Strest). 
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No firm has had more experience of golf ball 
manufacture than the Silvertown Company, 
which introduced their first ‘‘ Gutta” ball in 
1887. In 1898 the “ bramble ’’ marking became 
almost universal and was adopted by The 
Silvertown Company, which, however, were 


perhaps the first firm of manufacturers to discard 
this marking for that in a series of poles, now 
so popular. In the days of the “‘ Gutta”’ ball the 
Silvertown Company held the field, and when the 
“No. 4 Silvertown ” was in its zenith it enjoyed 
by far the largest sale of any ball on the market. 
That the Company is still in the front rank of 
golf ball manufacturers is proved by the truly 
remarkable success of the “‘ Silver King ”’ which 
was introduced in 1910. Since then its record 
has been as follows: six championships in 1911, 
including the British Amateur, British Open and 
American Amateur ; ten championships in 1912, 
including the British Open (first three), French 
Open (first four), and German Open (first three) ; 
and five championships this year, including the 
British Amateur, British open, and French. Such 
success has never before been attained by any other 


ball. We might say that this success has resulted 
in an extraordinary demand and The Silvertown 
Co. are experiencing no little difficulty in satisfying 
all requirements. The Silver King ball is made 
in bramble and mesh markings (as illustrated), 
and in two sizes, standard and small, with two 
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NOTA BENE 


weights in each. The price of this ball is 2/6, 
and is full value for the money. Few golfers 
realise the amount of labour and material expended 
on the production of a really high-class ball. 
The manufacture of the rubber-cored ball of to-day 
is a far more complicated process than that of 
the old solid gutta-percha balls, familiarly known 
as ‘‘ Gutties.’””’ To make a ball now that will give 
the greatest flight and that at the same time will 
resist the damage likely to be done to the cover 
by a foul shot calls for a combination of strength, 
flexibility, and weight adjustment very difficult 
to obtain, for the requirements are in many 
respects antagonistic. Space will not permit 
of a lengthy dissertation on golf ball construction, 
but we have said enough to show that ‘“‘ market 
fluctuations’’ are not the governing factor 
in the price question ; extra skill in manufacture 
is of much greater importance. 

We have received from Messrs. Henry C. 
Box & Co., 251, Kensington High Street, W., their 


list of ‘‘ Petulite’”’ travelling trunks and cases. 
These trunks and cases are manufactured from 
composite boards prepared by uniting three layers 
of birch or other hard wood with waterproof 
cement. They are light, waterproof, exceedingly 
strong and durable, and made on the same 
principle as the cases used by Sir Ernest Shackleton 
for his expedition to the Antarctic. The cases 
are of English make and can be had in various 
sizes in many styles, viz., cabin trunks, round top 
dress, and motor-car trunks, suit and visiting 
cases, ladies’ and gentleman’s hat boxes, etc. 
Messrs. Box & Co. have also many other useful 
articles suitable for presents at all times, as a 
visit to their house will prove. The illustration 
given is of a leather writing attaché case, lined 
with leather, fitted with lift-out blotting pad, 
memoranda and address books, nickel spring 
ink bottle, pen, pencil, paper knife and fitted 
pockets for stationery, and secured with two good 
sliding-nozzle nickel locks. The size is 14 x 9 x 3} 
inches, and costs 28/6. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for December. 


1 MON—AGRICULTURAL SHows: Bodmin; Bir- 
mingham. Coursinc: Leiston and District ; 
Seaham Harbour. FIELD TRIALS: Western 
Counties Spaniel Club (near Chard). RaAcinc: 
Birmingham. 


2 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: Cowbridge ; 
Leeds ; Birmingham. CourRsING: Chirbury ; 
Corrie; Southminster. Racinc: Birmingham. 


3 WED—AGRICULTURAL SHows: Leeds; Rye; 
Redhill; Edinburgh ; Birmingham. CoURSING: 
Corrie ; Southminster; Seamer. FIELD TRIALS* 
Spaniel Club (near Llanfylin). 
Rugby Union: Eastern Counties v. Surrey 
(Richmond). Racine: Lingfield Park. 


4 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOowsS: Redhill; 
Edinburgh ; Abergavenny Birmingham. 
CouRSING: Sussex County Club. FIELD 
TRIALS : Spaniel Club (nr. Llanfylin). RAcING: 
Lingfield Park. 


5 FRI—CoursInG: Sussex County Club’ 
FIELD TRIALS: Spaniel Club (near Llanfylin)- 
KENNEL: Pet Dog Show (Royal Horticultural 
Hall). Racinc: Sandown Park. 


6 SAT—ATHLETIcs: Cambridge University v. 
A.A.A. (at Cambridge). Rugby 
Union : England v. The South (Twickenham) ; 
Welsh Trial Match (Pontypool) ; Cumberland v. 
Lancashire (in Cumberland); Durham 
Cheshire (in Durham); Glasgow v. Edinburgh 
(at Glasgow). RacinGc: Sandown Park. 


8 MON —AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: Pembroke ; 
Smithfield Club (Royal Agricultural Hall). 
CoursinG: Grindon. Racine: Nottingham. 


9 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHOws: York; Smith- 
field Club (Royal Agricultural Hall). Racine: 
Nottingham. 


10 WED—AGRICULTURAL SHows: York; Liver- 
pool; Aylesbury; Dublin; Smithfield Club 
(Royal Agricultural Hall). Coursinec: Altcar. 
FootBaLL: Rugby Union: Kent v. Midland 
Counties (Blackheath). Racinc: Windsor. 
SHooTING : Black Game and Grouse Shooting 
ends. 


11 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: Dublin; 
Bourne ; Towcester; Wisbech ; York ; Smith- 
field Club (Royal Agricultural Hall). CoursInc: 
Altcar; Gravesend; Woodhouse (Oswestry). 
FootBaLL: East Midlands v. Midland Counties 
(at Northampton); Northumberland v. Cam- 
bridge University (at Gosforth). Racine: 
Windsor. 


12 FRI—AGRIcULTURAL SHows: Exeter; Smith- 
field Club (Royal Agricultural Hall) closes. 
Coursinc: Altcar; Gravesend. RAcING: 
Gatwick ; Haydock Park. 


13 SAT—FoorpaLL: Rugby Union: Cornwall 
v. Gloucestershire (in Cornwall) ; Devonshire v. 
Somersetshire (at Exeter) ; South of Scotland v. 
North of Scotland (at Galashiels). RAcING: 
Gatwick ; Haydock Park. 


15 MON — AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: 
Ashford. 
Plumpton. 


Ipswich ; 
CouRSING: West Rainton. RAcING: 


16 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHows: Ipswich ; 
Ashford. CourstnGc: Southminster Club; Hes- 
keth Bank. Racine: Derby. 


17 WED — Coursinc: Southminster Club; 
Hesketh Bank. FootTsBaLL: Rugby Union: 
Midland Counties v. Middlesex (in the Midlands). 
Racine: Derby. 


18 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: 
CouRSING: Oakley, Brome, and Eye. 


Romsey. 


19 FRI—CoursiInG: Oakley, Brome, and Eye. 
Racinc: Hurst Park. 


20 SAT—FoorsaLL: Rugby Union: England v. 
The North (in the North). Racine: Hurst 
Park. 


22 MON—Lawn TENNIs: Carlton Tournament, 
Cannes, begins. RaAcinG: Folkestone. 


26 FRI—Covursinc: Sussex: County Club; 
Wyrde. Racinc: Kempton Park; Wolver- 
hampton; Hooton Park; Picton and North 
Yorkshire ; Limerick ; Leopardstown. 


27 SAT — Coursinc: Spalding. 
Rugby Union: Scottish ‘Trial Match (at 
Edinburgh). Racing: Kempton Park; 
Wolverhampton ; Leopardstown. 


FOotBALL : 


29 MON—Lawn TENNIS: Beau Site Tourna- 
ment, Cannes, begins. Racinc: Cheltenham. 
RACING : 


30 TUES — Coursinc: Ince. 


Newbury. 


31 WED—Racinc: Newbury. 


: 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the December Competition will be announced in the 
February issue. 

THE OCTOBER COMPETITION. 

The prize in the October Competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :—Mons. G. Romdenne, Rue Américaine 1, Brussels ; 
Mr. R. C. Grant, 40, New Fillebrook Road, Leytonstone; Mr. P. Ross, 37, 
Mercers Road, Tufnell Park ; Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge ; 
Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, North Devon; Mr. J. A. Park, 
Lieutenant 2nd Devon Regiment, Abbassia, Cairo; Mr. David Orr, The 
Hawthorns, Woodford Green; Mr. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, 
Dublin ; Captain E. G. Sydenham, Verdala Barracks, Malta; and Mr. R. W. 
Chandler, 84, Bondi Road, Waverley, Sydney, Australia. 
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AWKWARD PLACE 


Photograph by Mons. G. Romdenne, Rue Americaine 1, Brussels 


LADIES’ RACE AT EASTCOTE 
Photograph by Mr. R. C. Grant, 40, New Fillebrook Road, Le}tonstone 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


WELL TOGETHER. A HURDLE RACE AT SANDOWN PARK 


Photograph by Mr. P. Ross, 37, Mercers Road, Tufnell Park 


COURSING IN RUSSIA. SOME OF THE GREYHOUNDS 


Photograph by Commander T. N. James. R.N., H.M.S. Temeraive, First Battle Squadvon 
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BELGIAN CAVALRY 


Photograph by Mons. G. Romdenne, Rue Amertcaine 


THE CARLISLE OTTER HOUNDS, DURING A HUNT NEAR RICKERBY BRIDGE 
Photograph by Mr. H. J. Smith, Mears Ashby, Northampton 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


WEST KENT HUNT. OFF TO A FRESH COVERT 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge 


A TWO-SEATER FORD CAR CROSSING A DRIFT ON THE IMVINZI RIVER, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Photograph by Mr. A. A. Howland, Arcturus Hotel, Arcturus, Southeryn Rhodesia 
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THE DULVERTON FOXHOUNDS GET THEIR REWARD 


Photograph by Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, North Devon 


CANOEING AT SEA VIEW, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Photograph by Mr. A. H. MaclIlwaine, 2nd Lieutenant, R.F.A., Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


CAMELS GOING OUT FOR THEIR WEEK-END GRAZING 


CAIRO CAMEL CORPS SCHOOL, IN THE DESERT 


Photograph by Mr. J. A. Park, Lieutenani 2nd Devon Regiment, Abbassia, Cairo. 


IT WILL BE SEEN THAT AT THIS INSTANT 


THE FINAL FLIP OF THE FINGERS IN PUTTING THE WEIGHT. 
THE WEIGHT LAGS BEHIND THE HAND WHICH IS TRAVELLING MUCH FASTER. 


Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 36, Harley Street, London, W. 
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A GOOD START IN THE 15-METRE CLASS 
Photograph by Mr. R. J. E. Roe, 53, Brighton Square, Rathgar, Dublin. 


CORMORANTS RESTING ON ROCK AFTER FISHING. 
Photograph by Mr. Oswald J. Wilkinson, Shrigley, Worsley, Lancashire 
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A CLOSE FINISH. LOUGHTON HIGH SCHOOL SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. David Orr, The Hawthorns, Woodford Green 


HORSE JUMPING EXHIBITION, 5TH LANCERS’ SPORTS, MARLBOROUGH BARRACKS, DUBLIN 


Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 
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RACING AT NEWTON ABBOT. THE OPEN DITCH 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 


AFTER BLACK BUCK IN THE PUNJAB. OWING TO BAD ROADS IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TAKE A DECENT 
VEHICLE WITHIN REACH OF THE BUCK, SO THE ABOVE CONVEYANCE CALLED AN ‘‘ EKHA”’ IS USED 


Photograph by Mr. L. Farthing, 1st King’s Dragoon Guards, Ambala, Punjab, India 
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OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE REGIMENT BATHING AT TIGNE, MALTA 
Photograph by Captain E. G. Sydenham, Verdala Barracks, Malta 


FOOTBALL AT SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


In Australian Football four posts are placed at each end of the field, the ball going through the middle posts 
counts a goal, and through the outer posts, a behind, 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Chandler, 84, Bondi Road, Waverley, Sydney, Australia 
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MR. E. H. WILSON WINNING THE HIGH JUMP, 5FT. 1IN., AT THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 
SPORTS, CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Photograph by Mr. R. C. Grant, 40, New Fillebrook Road, Leytonstone 


14TH SUDANESE TUG-OF-WAR TEAM AT THE KHARTOUM MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 
Photograph by Captain C. Taffary, Arab Battalion, Gadarel, Soudan 
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‘The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, “‘ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
SHOE Lane, Lonpon. E.C. Telegraphic Address—“* BADMINZINE, Lonpvon.”’ Telephone—6580, HoLsorn. 


The man who knows what Cigars 
ought to be, goes to ROBERT LEWIS. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
20, St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W. 
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The Pianola Piano 


provides unselfish pleasure 


HE ordinary piano too often provides entertainment 
for only one member of the family, but everyone 
shares in the enjoyment that a Pianola Piano brings, 
for one and all can play it. 


It provides sustained mutual interest, because no two 
people play the Pianola Piano exactly alike. Its expression 
devises are so sensitive to the player’s temperament that the 
personality of each player is reflected in the music. 


You can provide life-long entertainment for your family 
at once—we sell the genuine Pianola Piano on terms that 
any home can meet. 


The genuine Pianola Piano is combined with 
he only four pianos—the famous Steinway, 
Weber, Steck, and Stroud. Call at A@olian 
Hall and play your favourite music on these 
models, or write for Catalogue ‘‘BM’”’ 


The 
Orchestrelle 


Company 
ZOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 
New Bond Street, 


LONDON, W. 
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The Original Cording’s. Est. 1839. 


J. CGC. CORDING 


WATERPROOFERS, 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King. 


Write for our New 60-page Catalogue. 


A New Waterproof 
for Riding 


and GENERAL WEAR. 
The “EQUITOR” COAT. 


This new and really excellent Riding Coat 
has been thoroughly tested during the 
past two years by a gentleman who | 
hunts constantly with the ‘Grafton ”’ 
and ‘‘Bicester,’”’ and is now approved by 
him as best waterproof coat for 
riding yet introduced.” 


The chief feature is the attached apron buttoning 
on one side. Norain can possibly get through this = 


complete protection from waist to mid-calf, and | 
when the apron is not in use it fastens conveniently --- 


(out of sight) on the inside of coat, which then ~= 
serves just as well for ordinary wear afoot. 


ON APPROVAL. 


We shall be pleased to send an ‘‘Equitor”’ Coat on 
approval if favoured with size (height and chest 
measure) and reference on London House. 


EQUITOR.” 


Absolutely Waterproof Handsewn Boots 
THAT SAFEGUARD HEALTH AND ENSURE COMFORT. 


“IDSTONE” BOOTS za, 


**Idstone ’’ Boots enable you to disregard underfoot conditions, to go even 
ankle-deep through water, mud, or snow, without risk of chill, or the 
penalty of rheumatism in later life. Though you tramp in them the whole 
day long through miry lanes and flooded fields, yet you will come back 
home at nightfall with dry, warm feet. Only ‘‘Idstone” Boots will give 
you this remarkable protection, because, by a special process, they 
are interlined to top of tongue (between the outer and lining 
leathers) with a film of pure rubber which absolutely shuts out the wet. 


May we submit a pair of “Idstone’’ Boots for your inspection? If so, 
please state size of boot worn (or hetter, send an old boot), and give 
reference. 


 IDSTONES’ 
are Made for Ladies too . 


19, PICCADILLY, W., ana 35, st. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 


Only Addresses :— 
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Lay 


’ INE S the seeing eye, the understanding heart. I know what’s 
good for them and what they’d like. There’s not a man 
who shaves who doesn’t need a CLEMAK. There’s not 

a man who shaves who wouldn’t be better tempered for having 
one. No one gets cross with a CLEMAK. It’s sheer delight from 
first till last. Nothing to do but lather one’s face and shave. 
And it’s all done in a couple of minutes Then another minute 
sees the Razor cleaned, stropped, andaway. Sosimple—and sucha 
fine shave. Skin smooth as velvet. That's why I say, ‘Give him 
a Clemak.’ You cannot get a better razor or choose a more useful 


gift whatever price you pay.” 


Clemak Razor and Seven Blades... ... /- 
Combination Outfit, Stropping Machine, 
Hide Strop, with Clemak and Twelve 1 0 /6 
Of ail Cutlers, Stores, &c., 
or post free from 
CLELiAK RAZOR CO., 


17, BILLITER ST., 
LONDON. 
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Leave your 
cold in the 


For generations mustard foot-baths have 
been a standard “antidote” for “a bad cold.” 


The reason that a mustard-bath for the entire body has 
become popular only within the last generation is a simple 
one. Until only a few years ago, a foot-tub was the 
biggest tub that the household possessed! 


Take a carton of Colman’s Bath Mustard especially prepared 
for immediate mixing in the bath—or take two or three 
tablespoonfuls of ordinary Colman’s Mustard and mix it 
with cold water before putting it into the tub. 


The wonderful mustard oils and crystals concentrate their 
action upon every pore. The blood-vessels of the skin are 
in direct communication with the nerves and_ great 
organs of the body. 


Leave your cold in the tub! Better 
still, keep your system vigorous by 
always using mustard in your bath. 
Have you Colman’s Mustard in the AN 
house ? An interesting booklet by |) 
Raymond Blathwayt, with samples of 
Bath Mustard, will be sent free of il | 
charge on application to: J.& J.Cotman, — 


Ltp., NorwicH. * Let Muster Mistard 
Prepare your bath. 
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POYAL, VINOLIA 
SHAVING 
POWDER. 


There is nothing more 
annoying than to find 
you can’t get a quick, 
clean, comfortable 
shave. Perhaps the 
soap does not soften 
the beard, or it dries 
too soon, making the 
face rough and sore. 
You have to lather 
repeatedly and only get 
painful unsatisfac- 
tory shave after all. 


But there is nothing 
more delightful than 
the result when you 
use Royal Vinolia 
Shaving Powder. The 
luxurious,creamy 
lather quickly softens 
the beard. Youenjoy 
the comfort of aneasy, 
smooth shave which 
leaves the skin sooth- 
ed and refreshed. 

Box with special 


sifter top - 10d. 
RV 105—23 
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La VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON-PARIS.- 
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PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 


PLAYER 

east 
TOBACCO) 
4 


TTIN 


2-OZ. Player's Navy Cut de Luxe 


AIR-TIGHT TIN igs the outcome of many years 
experience and is_ probably 
the best Pipe Tobacco yct 

RAVER offered to the Public. 


It is perfectly accurate to 
describe it as being manu- 
factured from not only the 
AIR-TIGHT TIN best growths of Virginia, but 


y. } 4 from the selected leaves of 
those best growths. 


PACKED ONLY IN 2-OZ. & 4-OZ,. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham 


; Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (ot Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
P341 


Regd. No. 154011. 
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THE YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 


Public Schools Alpine Sports Club. 


President: THE HEADMASTER OF ETON. 
999 
HE YEAR BOOK (208 pages, red 
cloth, fully illustrated) with articles: 
specially written for this issue by  ; To the HON. E. C. PERY, 
Epcar Syers, BERTRAM SMITH, and : PUBLIC ALPINE CLUB, 
MONTANA LENZERHEIDE : Please send the Year Book mentioned in : 
VILLARS, OBLADIS : “Badminton Magazine” for December. 
other centres of the Club, ‘“‘ Who's : 
of over 5,000 members, and full Name 
particulars may be obtained from THE : 
HON. E. C. PERY, Assistant Secretary, 
3, Upper Woburn Place, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C. 


enclose 3d. in stamps for postage. 


Please think of the 
8,500 
Destitute and 
Orphan Children 


~~ 


™n, 


IN 
DR. HOMES 


THIS CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
THEY ARE IN GREAT NEED. 
*.* Kindly mark Gifts, ‘‘For Food Alone.’’ Cheques and Orders payable ‘‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,’’ and 


Parcels of Blankets and Clothing, may be sent to the Honorary Director, Mr. WILLIAM BAKER, M.A., LL.B., 
at Head Offices, 18 TO 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 
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Improve Your Shooting by Using 


DIAMOND 
SPORTING POWDER 


Blowback. 


“MARVELLOUSLY QUICK!” 


No Fluttering Birds with ‘‘Smokeless Diamond.’’ Pleasant to Shoot with. Regular and Reliable. 
Less Forward Aiming Allowance Required than with any Other Powder. 


WHOLESALE ONLY— 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY, Ltd., cannon st. House, London, E.C. 


Obtainable of all Gunmakers and Dealers in Ammunition. 


CARTRIDGES 


THE CHOICE OF THE MOST EXPERIENCED SPORTSMEN 


ELEY “NEPTUNE.” ELEY “COMET.” 
An Indian Red, Waterproof, Gastight Cartridge A Sin. deep-shell Dark Green Cartridge, loaded 
with ‘“*PEGAMOID” CASE, loaded with a with Eley (33 gr.) Smokeless Powder and 
specially selected Eley (42 gr.) Smokeless Powder 1), oz. of shot. 
and 1,1, 0z. of shot. 
v@ Eley Bros., Ltd., have been honoured by a —a 
ROYAL WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT P 
as Cartridge Makers 


Wholesale Only:— all Gunmakers. 


ELEY BROS. LTD., LONDON. 
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S.FOXK & C° umren PARAGON 


PARAGON — 


[UMBRELLA 
| on SUNSHADE 


always open it and look for the 
TRADE MARKS on the Frame. 


Don't Judge by the Handle only, 
THE FRAME is the VITAL part 
After a Test of 60 Years 


FOX’S FRAMES. 


ARE STILL 

THE BEST 

IN THE 
WORLD. 


PARAGON 


“ Sunshine is Life.” 


A fortnight of Snow-sports in Sunshine means 
pleasure and health for you, and a complete 


change to your usual holiday. In the Winter 
Months the sun shines at 


YY Yj Yy WL : 
|GHAMONIX, ARGENTIERE, 


S.FOX & C° umiteo 
4 S.FOX & C° umiteo 


TRADE MARK: 


Devitt & Moore’s Ocean Training Ships, Ld. AND MONT-REVARD, 


and an invigorating outdoor life can be 
enjoyed. 4 to 5,000 feet above the sea level 
—in the purest air. 


All Sports can be indulged in at Chamonix, 
and the magnificent Ski fields of Mont-Revard 
are the nearest to England. 


Chamonix offers most comfortable hotels and 
delightful evenings; Mont-Revard is equipped 
for Sportsmen, and superior accommodation 
exists at Aix-les-Bains, one hour by cog-wheel 
railway. 


There is a very good service of trains in con- 
nection with the 9 Daily Services from London. 


‘Medway’ (2,500 tons) and ‘Port Jackson’ (2,300 tons) Special 15-day Return Tickets are issued every 
The following Steamship Lines have associated themselves Friday and Saturday during the season. 

with Messrs. DEVITT & MOC - E in this scheme, viz.: the Union 

Castle, the Cunard, the Booth. the Shaw, Savill, & Albion, & Messrs. 

T. & J. Harrison, who will give preference to officers who have Cheapest 2nd Class Return Fares from London : 


been cadets in this Company, when they have obtained the 
necessary certificates. To CHAMONIX- - - £4 0 3 
Special terms are offered to ‘‘ WORCESTER” and 
“CONWAY” Cadets who have obtained certificates of two To MONT-REVARD - $316 3 
years’ service. 
Naval Insiructors and fully qualified Surgeons are carried. , 
; For further information and Booklet, ‘‘ Below 
For particulars apply to the Managers : 
Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Zero,” apply to Any Tourist Agency or the 


12, FENCHURCH BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. P.L.M. (Dept. B.D.) 179 Piccadilly, W. 
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SOUTH EASTERN & CHATHAM RAILWAY. 


LONDON PARIS 


In 6; Hours. 


NEW SERVICES VIA 


DOVER AND CALAIS. 


DAILY (except Sundays and Christmas Day). 
1st and 2nd Class. 


CHARING CROSS 4-30 
PARIS (Nord) - ar.11- 0... 


1st Class Pullman Gar London to Dover. 
Restaurant Car Calais to Paris. 


Returning from Paris DAILY (except Sundays 
and Christmas Day). 


PARIS (Nord) - 12-30 am. 
CHARING CROSS ar. 10-15... 


1st Class Sleeping Car Paris to Calais. 
1st Class Pullman Breakfast Gar Dover to London. 


In connection with the above, New Through WINTER SPORTS Express Services, from December 9th 
to March 9th, between CALAIS and BALE and CALAIS and BERNE and INTERLAKEN, via LAON. 


For further particulars, apply to the Continental Traffic Manager (S.E.&C.Rly.), London Bridge Station. 
FRANCIS H. DENT, General Manager. 


No More Firing or Irritating Blisters.—Use 


REDUCINE 


The Great Irish Remedy for 
Lameness in Horses. 


OR THE WORST CASES OF SPRUNG 

TENDON, BOG SPAVIN, CURB, SPLINT, 
THOROPIN, WIND GALLS, SPRUNG HOCK, 
OR ANY OTHER JOINT BURSAL 
ENLARGEMENT. 

WITHOUT PAIN OR LOSS OF TIME. 


PER 10/6 TIN. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & SADDLERS. 


Thousands of Testimonials. 
Send for Free Booklet to the 


REDUCINE Co., 54, South Frederick Street, 


DUBLIN. 
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USED in rne ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


wad ‘better than the Saddle Soap made by 
treats it property, & the Soap acco todir 

ection the harness will a always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON os. WwW. 


PORTABLE BOXES. 


.. Loose Boxes from 
dy £6 7s. Gd. each 
Carriage Paid. 


Our Drying 
Ff, Sheds, covering 6 


tons selected 
== Timber for use in 
our Buildings. 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 
Send for 1913 Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. Free. 


J. T. HOBSON & Co., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 


BEDFORD. 


POULTRY HOUSES, &c. 
Established 70 Years. 


| | 
| 


Thisisoneof Pp L A S T I Cc 
Ss PICTURES 


Framed for hanging— Easy enough for a 
child to do—Charming when finished— 
Clean to make—Complete Outfits: 10 
Colours. Tools, etec.—Dickens or Histori- 
cal Series—Price 2/«, Post Free 2/@, 


DECEMBER _ISSUE. 


COUNTRY-SIDE. 


A Monthly Magazine for all Nature Lovers. 
Interesting Articles by Expert Writers. 


Fully Illustrated. 
Coloured Plates. 


ALL NEWSAGENTS, SIXPENCE. 
or Post Free, 73d. 


Address CouNTRY-SIDE, 46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


UT the CLEMAK side 
by side with the safety 
razor offered at a guinea. 
You will then see it is the 
equal of the other razor— 
and costs you 16/- less. 
Then why pay a guinea ? 


Safest. 


Shaves Easiest. 


Safe all others. YOTE how carefully the 

CLEMAK is made—the 
perfection of every detail— 
the beautiful finish. Look 
at the blade—teel its keen 
cutting edge—no other blade 
could shave your beard more 
easily than that. 


No dull blades. 


Clemak Razor and Seven 


Blades 


5/- 


N New Model Set with Twelve 


Blades 


7/6 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades .. 10/6 


OF ALL STORES, 


“*Made as well and shaves as well as any 
Guinea Razor” 


CUTLERS, ETC., 
or post-free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London 
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VERY SPECIAL OFFER 
To Readers of ‘ The Badminton Magazine.’ 


A Most Useful, Acceptable, 
and Handsome Xmas Present. 


LEATHER WRITING 
ATTACHE CASE 


Warranted fine Smooth Leather (Nut 
Colour), fitted with lift-out blotting pad, 
memoranda, and address books, nickel 
spring ink bottle, pen, pencil, paper 
; knife and fitted leather pockets 
for stationery, and secured with 
two good sliding-nozzle nickel 
locks. Size: 14 by 9 by 33 ins. 


Price 23 /6 


Carriage Paid to any address in the 
World & safe delivery guaranteed. 


HENRY B. BOX 
Trunk and Bag Specialists 
(Under Royal Patronage), 
251, Kensington High Street, 
London, W. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Trunks and Fancy 
Leather Goods Post Free to any Address in 
the World, 


KING'S HEAD HOTEL, 


CIRENCESTER. 
$22 
Leading Hotel in the District. 


EXCELLENT HUNTING CENTRE. 
High-Class Cuisine. Chef. 
Fine Stabling. Motor Garage. Posting. 
Special Terms to Hunting Visitors. 


NEAR GOLF LINKS (18 Holes). 
ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
Telephone 55. J. T. BROCKMAN, Proprietor. 


Now Ready. 1914 Edition. 


STANDARD POSTAGE 
STAMP CATALOGUE. 


568 Pages, 4127 Illustrations, 
Price 2/- post free. 


‘STANDARD’ ‘PARAGON’ & ‘ACME’ ALBUMS. 


In great variety to suit all tastes, both illustrated and bound 
and also on the loose leaf system. 

Illustrated price list in two parts, consisting of 100 pages, sent 
free on request if you mention Badminton Magazine, 

The Monthly Philatelic Novelty List, 6d. per annum, post free 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., IPSWICH. 


AREA 


GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC 


Guaranteed to Cure aoe Prevent Baldness. Quickly stops the 
Hair falling out. Makes the Hair to grow from the first hour 
it is used. In cases of Baldness, age or the duration of the 
Baldness is no impediment to a complete cure. 


who use GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC 
| A D | hal for a few months will be charmed with 
increased luxuriance and beauty 


f their Hair. 


GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC FOR LADIES & GENTLEMEN 


in bottles, pone Sha post (U.K.), at 2/6, 4/6, and 6/-; 
abroad, 1/- extr: 


The Golden Oil Co., Warwick, England, 
And from all Chemists. 
Distributing Agents :— 
Messrs. BUTLER & CRISPE, 82, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


Price: 


BOURN 


Pints. 


Carriage 


WATERS. 


R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 
muchstronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


“SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze.”’ 


Fortnightly from Liverpool to LA RocHELLE-PALLICE for 


RIVIER 


Moderate Fares. 


Mediterranean, 


South of France 
Motor Cars Carried. 


PACIFIC LINE 


Cycles Free. 


Special facilities for reception of Cars by Government officials at 
La Rochelle-Pallice. 


MOROCCO, 
>} Canary Is., & Madeira 


Fortnightly Cruise from London, 23 days, £18. 


West Indies, Panama Canal, New York, 
and BERMUDA. 
Sailings from Southampton every alternative Wednesday. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


LONDON: 18, Moorgate St., or 32, Cockspur St. 
LIVERPOOL: 31-33, James Street. 


is positively the best preparation you can use for 


YOUR TEETH 


as it is beautifully soft and smooth, contains no acid 

or gritty ingredients, and provides the necessary 

friction for the teeth, without which tartar cannot be 
prevented or removed. 


WHITENS THE TEETH, 
PREVENTS DECAY, 
and, being beautifully perfumed, 
GIVES DELIGHTFUL 
FRAGRANCE 
TO THE BREATH. 


Sold in 2/9 Boxes by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND'S, 67, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


Suits, Overcoats and Raincoats 
can be cleaned equal to new 
at the cost of a few shillings. 


The ‘ Achille Serre way ”’ 
of cleaning and _ tailor- 
pressing removes all dirt, 
stains and creases and 
makes a shabby garment 
fit for smart wear again. 
All it costs is 3/9 for 
a complete suit, 3/6 for a 
Light Overcoat, 5/- for 
a Heavy one and 5/- fora 
Raincoat—the latter in- 
cluding ‘‘reproofing’”’ by an 
absolutely reliable process. 


Write for New Illustrated 
Booklet, or ask van to call. 


Achille Serre i: 


Hackney Wick, London. 


8 Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 
99 


STEAM M NAY, 
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— = 


Knightsbridge sw 


SUMMER 


SALE 


WILL COMMENCE ON 


MONDAY, JUNE 30, 


AND CONTINUE UNTIL 


SATURDAY, JULY 26. 


EXCEPTIONAL 
BARGAINS ana 
—— GREAT—— 
REDUCTIONS 


throughout the House 


Write for Sale Catalogue. 


haar 


CARRIAGE PAID 
ON ALL DRAPERY PURCHASES. 
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H. EVANS & Co., ‘Ltt. 


‘Boots and Shoes. 
Latest Shapes, Comfortable 7 


No. 1095 SFN.— BLACK 
OR BROWN GLACE 
BUCKLE SHOE. Brogued 
Collar, Cuban Heel. 


Price 


18/11 


No. 1098 SFN.—SMART 
“ LANGTRY” WALKING 


SHOE, Louis XV Heel. In 
Black, Glace, or Patent. wld 
Price 


22/9 


No. 1091 SFN. — BLACK 
GLACE BOOT. In Button 
or Lace, Patent Cap. 


Price 


15/11 


LADIES CROQUET 
SHOE in Tan or Black 
Glace, also stocked 
with one strap. 


Price 


14/11 


No. 1092 SF N.— 
TENNIS SHOE. In 
Black, Grey, White, 
or Brown Poplin. 


Price 
8/114 


Also in Black or neues Glace, also White Mock 
Buck. Price 12/1. 


290 to 322, Oxford St., London, W. 


Only Address. No Branches Anywhere. 
- Bond Street nearest Tube Station. 
Carriage Paid throughout United Kingdom. 
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AN sould Goid Cup, value 1,t 
to be presented to the Jockey Club 
Aires by the Jockey Club of Uruguay 

been designed and manufactured 
Elkington & Co., Ltd., 22, Regeu 
London, S.W., and is perhaps the hiv! 

trophy ever executed. It is an excelle» 

of the goldsmith’s art, and has boci 
admired. 


Messrs. Harrods Ltd., the well-known | 
Stores, have been granted the Royal \\: 
Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
already hold a sim‘lar appointment to 
the Queen of Norway. 


Messrs. Curtis’s & Harvey, Ltd., Canno 
House, London, E.C., have sent us 
their ‘‘Shooter’s Year Book”’ for 19'5.'% 
is a handy little book for the pocket in 
much valuable information for all inte: 
shooting. A copy will be sent to 
readers upon receipt of a penny stan, 
the cost of postage. 

Mr. W. A. G. Thicknesse, who is a ©; 
Fishing Rods, Reels, Gut, and all kine 
has issued a catalogue which may we'!! 
by all who intend to devote time 
summer and autumn to the gentle ar 
Mr. Thicknesse has had many years 
with well-known firms, he can be 1°! 
to afford satisfaction to those who a 
in the art, and is also willing to give ini. 
beginners. Everything that is require ! for 
in Great Britain and Ireland or abroad can be obtained at The Piccadilly 
Shop, 15, Piccadilly Arcade, London, W. 


JOCKEY CLUB CUP 


A most excellent portrait of the popular Huntsman to the Devon a: 
Staghounds has been painted by Mr. H. S. Power. Sidney Tucker is shows m 
and surrounded by his hounds. The picture has been engraved anda lin | 
of artist’s proofs printed in colours can be had at £3 3s. each from Mess 
Fine Art Publishers, 27, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


From a negative made by the Paget Colour Photographic Process 
number of transparencies in natural colour can be obtained, and it » 
used for making paper prints in monochrome. A descriptive handbook w..: n 
free on application to Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., Watford, Herts. Demonsiiations 


of any of the Paget Products will be given at their London Show Roon s, = 4 
Holborn, W.C. 
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